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| |POLYGRAPHICE: 


The Arts of Drawing , Engraving , Etching , 
Limning , Painting, Waſhing , Varniſhing , 
Guilding , Colouring , Dying , Beautitying , 
and Pertuming- | 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 
| EXEMPLIFIED 
| | In the Drawing of Men , Women, Landskips, Coun- 
tries, andFigures of yarious forms; The way of E-- 
gravins, Etching, and Limning, with all their Requiſites 
and Ornaments; The Depittizg of the moſt eminent 
Pieces of Antiquities ; The Pazrntings of the Ancients ; 
WV aſhing of Maps, Globes, or Pictures, The Dying of 
Cloth, Silk, Horns, Bones, Wood, Glaſs, Stones, and 
Metals; The Yarniſhing, Colouring, and Guilding there- 
of, according to any purpoſe or intent ; The Painting, 
Colouring, and Beautifying of the Face, Skin, and Hair ; 
The whole Dottrine of Perfumes, together with the O- 


riginal, Advancement, and Perfetionof the Art of paint- 
ing: The like never Publiſhed till now: 


| To which is Added, ; 
A Diſcourſe of Perſpective and Ghiromancy. ' 


— 


p | The Fourth Edition, with many new and large Additions, Adored 
I with Twenty Sculptures; the like never yet Exrant, 


| By William Salmon, *1\«Mi,ng. Profellor of Phyſick. 
Non quot , ſed qualts. | : 
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Printed for Charles Paſſinger, at the Sign of the Se- 
ven Stars ON London-Bridge. 1680, 
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7 To the Right Honourable 


Lord Howaro, Earl 


OF 
NORWICH, 
Farxuc Marſhal of Encrano. 


My LORD, 


4 | \HE Art of Painting was athing 

which of old Princes admired, 

Kings did affe&t, Emperours and 

Noble men of almoſt all Ages did 

love and make uſe of, Not to men- 

tion Juba, Rex Mauritanie , Perſeus King 

. of Macedonia , King Demetrius , (yrus 

i King of Perſia , Alexander the Great , 
(ſar, and others: How was Tiberius 

che Emperour taken with the Archigal- | 
A 2 lus 


45 The Epiſtle 


las.of Parrhaſius , and the Statue which 
Lyſippus made 2 How highly, did-.Mna- 
ſon the Tyrant of the Eleatenſes prize 


the Piures of the Thebean Battel done 


by. Ariſtides * How did King Nicomedes, 
who proffered an unknown ſum of mo- 
ney to the Gnidians , for the Venus which 


Praxiteles made, admire it ? Beſides ma- 


ny others, too tedious here to be reci- 
ted, and ſufficiently enough known to 
your Lordſhip, of which to make any 
repetition , might be accounted pre- 
ſumption , eſpecally ro your Honour , 
whole Skill in Art is large, and whoſe 
Knowledge of Univerſal Learning is not 
ſmall, chiefly in that of A ſftlory leis 
Honour, as ( «ero ſaith, which gives Be- 
ing, Lite and Nouriſhment to Arts, and 
where can that be found more than' in 
your noble Self ? Preſuming therefore of 
your Lordſhips AﬀeCtion, and that un- 
paralleF'd Vertue, and Heroick Spirit, 
which not only lodges in your Honours 
Breaſt, but is alſo Hereditary to your 


' Noble 


coco woo oy 


Dedicatory. 


Noble Fami.y, [.have made boid to ſhel- 
ter this Work under your Lofdſhips 
Patronage : expecting either to\ ſee it 
live in your Honows Eſtimation , or 
periſh in your diſlike. Now if theſe 
Lucubrations of mine; obtain but fo much 
as your Himours leaſt Approbation, 1 
ſhall think my felt happy ; -and hope, 
that with your Name and Memory this 
Work may be confecrated to eternity, 
May your Lordſhip daily increaſe in Ho- 
nour and Glory, be repleniſhed with all 
earthly Bleſſings , and tor ever enjoy the 
full fruition of all Happineſs both in 
this World, and that which is to come, is 
the Prayer of, 


MY LORD, 
Your Honours moſt Humble and 


Aﬀectionate Servant, 


A3 willlam Silmin, 


Y 


HE Subjeft of the enſuing Work 1s the Art of 
Painting : a name not only too ſmgular, bus 
alſo too ſhort or narrow, to expreſs what is 
here intended thereby : For we do not onl 
expreſs that Art, ( as it is generally received) but alſo 


Drawing, Engraving, Etching, Limning , Waſhing, 


.. Colouring and Dying: all which being conſideredin their 


proper extent, i:ifinitely exceed that curtas d name of Pain- 
ting : which that we might joyn all in one proper and com- 
prehenſrve word, we made choice of that Greek, Compound 
POLYGRAPHICE, 

To perſwade any one to the Study or Pradtice of this 
Art, would be a great folly; ſince \gnorance ( which 
alwayes blind ) can never be able to judge aright : For to 
him that already underſtands it;the labour would be uſeleſs 
and unprofitable, to him which is already delighted there- 
in, it would be neealeſs and ſuperfiuous , and to the averſe 
and ignoran!, it wenld be the putting a Fewel into a Swines 
fnout + the exquiſue knewleage of which, is impoſſible ever 
fobe attai.ed or ynaerſtcod, by ſuch prejudicate and cloudy 
Souls, although it 1s ſufficiently known to many already 
and, us pſcfulneſs as appareyt as jt 15 excellent : To ent- 
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The Preface tothe Reader. 


mergte the one, or reherſe the other, 35 but toperſwade the 
world, that it is day-light, when the Sun is upen the 
Meridian ; or at leaſt toinculcate,an ignorance of thoſe 
things, which have been manifeſtly known evez a long 
time ſmce. | 

The Method of this work, ss wholly new, wherein we 
have united and made one, [ſuch various ſubjetts as have 
been the uncertain, obſcare and tedious diſconrſe of a great 
2umber of various and large Volumes. What ſhall we 
ſay? Things far aſunder, we have laid together : things 
rcertain, are here limited and reduced : things ov- 
ſcure, we haye made plain : things tedious , we have 
made ſhort : things erroneous , we have rectified and 
correfted: things bard, we have made facil and eafie : 
things various, we have collected : things ( in appear- 
ance ) heterogene, we have made homogene : Ard #n 
a word, the whole Art we have reduced to certain heads ; 
brought under a Certain method , limited to. practical 
rules; and made it perſpicuous, even to 4 very mean 
underſtanding. 7 

In the Compoſure of this Work, ( beſides our own Ob- 
ſervations) we have made uſe of the beſt Authors now ex- 


_ tant, that we could poſſibly procure, or get into orr hands ; 


wherein our labour was not ſmall what ia Reading, 
Comparing, Tranſcribing, Chooſing, Correcting, Di- 
ſpoſing and Reviling every thing, #1 reſpet of Matter, 
Form and Order. The which had we any Preſident to 
have followed , any Path to have A any Exam- 
Ple to have imitated, any Help to have conſulted, or any 
Subject entire : Or otherwiſe, had the Number of our 
Authors been ſmall , their Maxims truths, the:r Rules 
certain , their Meanings net obſcure, or their Precepts 
been reduced to Method and Order : We might not only, 
with much more eaſe, pleaſure and certainty; leſs la- 
bour, trouble and pains \ greater : perſpiciuty , Pans 
> an 


- 
Co> 


; The Preface tothe Reader. 


and ſingularity; better order, method and languaze;, but 


alſo in ſhorter time have brought to perfettion , what we 
here preſent you witha. 


In this third Edition we have not only inſerted ſeveral 
Copper Cuts, with more than two hundred ſeveral ad- 


ditions of ſingutar uſe, through the three firſt Books, but 


there is alſo a whole fourth Book, containing above four- 


core Chapters of ſuch neceſſary matter, that the work with- 


out them may really be accounted defetive. There 5s 
#20t only ſeveral neceſſary things added ( which were omitted 
3n the three firſt Books, ) as alſo the various depifiurings of 


the Antients, according to the cuſtom of _ Nation. drawn 
fromthe beſt, meſt experienced and faithfulleſt Authors now 
extant, (whether Engliſh, Italian or Latin) but alſo the 
various ways of. Painting , Beautifying and Adorning the 
Face and Slzn, ſo artificially, as it ſhall be imperceptible to 
the ſcrutiny of the moſt curious and piercing eye : to which 
we have added ( as a neceſſary Appendice ) the whole 
Doctrine of Perfumes, never written on ( to our know- 
ledge ) mm tris order before, together with the Original, 
Advancement and Perfeftion of theſe Arts 

. Laſtly, the Reader 1s deſired to take notice, that in thi 

following Work, there are many excellent ſecret! nt 
wulgarly known , which fell into. our hands from ſeveral 
ſpecial friends. ( whoſe exquiſite knowledge in theſe kinds of 
Myſteries truly declares them to be abſolute Majters there- 
of )) which for the publick, good are freely communicated to 
=w=w wee ESSE TN 


Pauls, near the Free- 
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CHAP. I. 


Of Polygraphice in General. 


Olygraphice is an Art, ſo much imitating Na- 
ture, as that by proportional lines with an- 
ſwerable Colours, it teacheth to repreſent 

to thelife ( and that zz plans) the forms of 
all corporeal things, with their reſpeCtive paſſions. 

I. It is called, in general, in Greek xgouan, in La- 
tin P;#wra, and in Engliſh the Art of Painteng. | 

III. It is ſevenfold ( towit) in Drawing, Engraving, 
Etching, Limning, Painting, Waſhing and Colouring. 

IV. Drawing 1s, | that whereby we repreicnt the: 
ſhape and ioxm of any corporeal ſubRance in rude. 
lines ofily4 


Polygrapbices. Lib. 4. 


V. It conſiſts in proportion and paſſion, as it hath 
relation to motion and ſituation, in reſpect of Light 
and Viſion. . 

VI. Sanderſon ſaith, This admirable Art is the Imi- 
tation of the ſurface of Nature in Colour and Propor- 
tion. 1. By Mathematical demonſtration. 2. By Cho- 
rographical deſcription, 3. By ſhapes of living crea- 
tures, 4- And by the forms of Vegetables; inall which 
it prefers Likeneſs to the life, conſerys it after death, 
and this altogether by the Senſe of Seeing. 

VII. The proportion ſhews the true length, breadth 
or bigneſs of atiy part ( in known meaſures) 1n reſpect 
of the whole , and how they bear one to another : 
The paſſion repreſents the viſual Quality, in reſpeC& of 
love or hatred, ſorrow or joy, magnanimity or cowar- 
diſe, majeſty or humility ; of all which things we ſhall 
ſpeak in order. 


CHAP. 11. 
Of the Inſlruments of Drawing. 


l. Tx Inſtruments of Drawing are ſevenfold, viz. 
 , & Charcoals, feathers of a Ducks wing, black and 
red Lead Pencils, Pens made of Rayens quills, Rulers, 
Compaſſes and Paſtills. 

I. Charcoals are to be choſen of Sallow-wood ſplit 
into the form of Pencils, and ſharpned to a point, being 
chiefly known by their pith in the middle. 


| Their uſe is to draw lightly the draught over at firſt " 


that if is thing be drawn amiſe, it may be wiped out 


and amended. 


UL. The Feathers ought to be of a Ducks wing I 


( though 


by £3 « 

> "$- 6p ; 
3s ONES 

wo 


{ will not wipe out with your hand, when you come to 
| draw it over with the Pen.. 


, T. AF Chap. 2. Thelnſtruments of Drawing. 3 
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(though others may ſerve well enough ) with which 
you may wipe out any ſtroke of the Charcoal where 
it is drawn amiſs, leſt variety of Lines breed con- 


x3 faſion. 


IV. Black and red Lead Pencils, are to go over your 
Draught the ſecond time more exactly, becauſe this 


V. Pens made of Ravens quills (but others may 
ſerve ) are to finiſh the work : but herein you muſt be 
yery careful and exaCt, for what is now done amiſs 
there is no altering of. 

VI. The Rulers, which are of uſe to draw ſtraight or 
perpendicular lines, triangles, ſquares or polygons, the 


- which you are touſe in the beginning, till practice and 


experience may render them needleſs. 

VII. Cops made of fine Braſs with Steel points, 
to take in and out, that you may uſe black or red Lead 
at pleaſure. | 

Their uſe ts firſt to meaſure ( by help of 4 curious ſcale 
of equal parts upon the edge of your Ruler ) your proporti- 
ons, and whether your work, is exatft which is done with 
the Charcoal. Secondly, To draw Circles, Ovals and Ar- 
ches withal. 

VIII. Paſtils are made of ſeveral Colours to draw 
withal, upon coloured Paper or Parchment. "Thus, _ 

T ake Plaiſter of Paris or Alabaſter calcined, of the colour 
of which you intend to make your Paſtils with , ana q. l. 
grind them firſt aſunder , then together, and with alittle 
water make them into paſte , then with your hands 7oul 
them ento long pieces like black.lead Pencils, then dry them 
moderately in the Air : being dryed, when you uſe them, 


Jerape them to a point likg an ordinary Pencil. 


And "thus - may. you make Paſtils of what colour 
you pleaſe, fitting them for the Faces of Men or We- 


men 


4  Polyprapbices. Lib, 1. 
men , Land-skips , Clouds , Sun beams, Bmildings and 
Shadows. > : | 

IX. To the former add good Copies, Patterns and 
Examples of good Pictures, and other D::ughts, with- 
out which, it is almoſt impoſſible, that the young Artiſt 
ſhould ever attain to any perfection in this Art. 

Thoſe that deſire to be furniſhed with ary excellent Pat- 
terns, Copies or Prints, may have of all ſorts, whether of 
Humane ſhape, Perſpettrve deſign, Landslyp, Fowls, Beaſts, 
Inſetts, Plants, Countreys, or any other artificial Figures, 


exquiſitely drawn, at very reaſonable rates, where this Book, 
_ #s to be ſold. 


CHAP. III. 


Of the Drecepts of Drawing in general. 


I. E ſure to have all the neceſlaries aforeſaid in 
readineſs, but it will be good to pradtife as 
much as may be without the help of your Rule and 
Compaſſes ; it is your eye and fancy muſt judge with- 
out artificial meaſurings. = 
IE. Then firſt begin with plain Geometrical Figures, as 
Lines, Angles, Triangles, Quadrangles ; Polygons, 
Arches, Circles, Ovals, Cones, Cylinders and the like. 
For theſe are the foundations of all:other proportions. 
YI. The Circle helps in all orbicular forms, as inthe 


Sun, Moon, &. the Oval in giving a juſt proportion. 


to the Face and Mouth; the mouth of a Pot or Well, 
the foot o©- Glaſs, &c. the Square confines the Picture 
- you 
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JF Chap.f3- The Precepts of Drawings &F 
& you arg to copy, &c. the Triargle in the half-face ; 
W the 7olyvon in Ground-plats, Fortifications, and the 
like ; Angles and Arches in Perſpective; the Cone in 
Spires, tops of Towers and Steeples : the Cylinder in 
Columns, Pillars, Pilaſters, and their Ornaments. 

IV. Having made your hand fit and ready in gene- 
ral Proportions, then learn'to give every object its due 
' ſhade according to its conyexity or concavity, and to 

elevate or depreſs the ſame, as the object appears ei- 
ther nearer or farther off the light, the which is indeed 
the life of the work. | 
 V. The ſecond Praftice of Drawing, conſiſts in forming 
Fruits, as Apples, Pears, Cherrfs, Peaches, Grapes, 
Strawberries, Peaſcods, &c. with their Leaves : the 
imitation of Flowers, as Roſes, Tulips, Carnations,c*c. 
Herbs, as Roſemary, Tyme, Hyſop, &c. Trees, as the 
Oak, Fir, Aſh, Walinut, &c. 

VI. The third Prattice of Drawing imitates, 1. Beaſts, 
as the Lamb, Elephant, Lion, Bear, Leopard, Dog, 
Cat, Buck, Unicorn, Horſe, cc. 2. Fowls, as the 
| Eagle, Swan, Parrot, Partridge, Dove, Raven, &c. 
= 3. Fiſhes, asthe Whale, . Herring, Pike, Carp, Thorn- 
back, Lobſter, Crab, &c. of which, variety of Prints may 

be bought at reaſonable rates. 

VII. The fourth Praxis imitates the Body of Man 
with all its Lineaments, the Head, Noſe, Eyes, Fars, 
Cheeks, Hands, Arms, and Shadows all exaQtly pro- 

_ Portional both to the whole, and one to another, as 
well to fituation as magnitude. I 
' VIIl: The fifth Praxis is in Drapery, imitating 
Cloathing , and artificially ſetting; off the outward 
Coyerings ; Habit and Ornaments of the Body, as 
Cloth, Stuff, Silk and Linen, their natural and proper 
folds; which although it may ſeem ſometliing hard 

F-- to do, yet by much exerciſe and imitation of the 

choiceſt 


/ 


- what everelſe, you muſt be-perfe&, firſt in the exact 


| or pencil; then peruſe it well, and conſider where you have | 


6 Pohygrophices. Lib. 1, 
choiceſt Prints, will become facil and eaſfie. "| 
IK. In drawing of all the aforegoing forms, or %; 


proportions : ſecondly in the general or outward lines, 3 
before you fall ro ſhadowing or trimming your work 
within. | 
XK. In mixed and uncertain forms, where Cixcle and 
Square will do no good ( but only the /dea thereof in 
your own fancy) as in Lions, Horſes,and the like ; you 
mult work by reaſon in your own judgement, and fo 
obtain the true proportion by daily praftice. Thus ; 
Having the ſhape of the thing in your mind, firſt draw 
it rudely with your coal, then more exatltly with your lead 


erred, and mend it , according to that Idea, which you 
carry in your mind ;, this done, view it again, corretting 
by degrees the other parts, even to the leaſt lota, ſo far 
as your judgement will inform you , and this you may ds | 
with twenty, thirty, forty or more papers of ſeveral things F all! 
at once: having done what you can, confer it with ſome WF Ue« 
excellent pattern or print of like kind, uſmg no rule or com- | 
paſs at all, but your own reaſon,' in menaing every fault, 
giving every thing its due place , and juſt proportion; by 
this means you may reitifie all your errors, and ſtep an »- 
credible way on to perfection. 

XI. Having then good Patterns and Copies-todraw”” 


--by;the young Artiſt muſt learn to reduce them to other 


proportions either greater or ſinaller, and this by of- 

ten and many tryals (as we ſhall hereafter more par- 

ticularly teach ) this requires great judgement, for in 

a cut, you ſhall find neither circumſcribing ſtrokes, nor [ 

difference between light and light, or ſhadow and ſha- | 

dow ; therefore ſerious obſeryations are required in l 
| 


the ſite of thoſe things, whether coming forwards or 
going backwards, | 


XII. The 
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The Art of Drawing. 74 
X11. The drawing after Plaiſter-work , done by 


| % «kilful Maſters, as the Gladiator and children of Fran- 
2X ciſco, the Rape of the Sabine Women, the Wraſtler, the 


Venus Of Greece, Herenles, Hermes, anatomical DiſleCti. 


8 ons, and other pieces of antiquity, are main and ne- 


ceſſary. IntroduCtions to attain a perfection in drawing 


after the life. 
XII. This done, let the young Artiſt now begin 


to exerciſe in drawing after the life ; (for that is the 


compleateſt, beft, and moſt perfe&t Copy , which Na- 
ture has ſet for obſervation) wherein the liberty of 
imitation is preſented in the largeſt latitude : and 
this muſt be attained by much PraQtice and dili- 
ur Exerciſe , adjoining the InſtruRions of a good 
Maſter. | 

XIV. In this Praftice of Drawing , let there be a 
perfeCtion attained, before ever there be the leaſt 
_ of Colours or Painting: for that afterwards 
all things belonging to Painting, will in a ſhort time 
be eaſily and perfectly underſtood. 


/ 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of particular Obſervations in the Art of - 
Drawing, 


[. IN Fang after a Print or Picture, put it in 

4 fuch a light, as that the gloſs of the Colours 
hinder not your ſight, ſo as: that the light and your 
eye may equally obliquely fall upon your piece; 
which place at ſuch a diſtance , that at opening of 
your 


4 ACRES 
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your eyes, you may view it all at once, the greater your 
Pi&ture is, the further off you mult place it to draw at- 
ter: the which you muſt always be ſure to. pat right 
before you, a little reclining, 

: .H. Then obſerve the middle of your Picture to be 
rope, which touch upon your paper with the point 
of your coal: then obſerve the molt perſpicuous.and 
uppermoſt. figures (1f more than one, ) which touch 
gently in their proper places, thus running over the 
whole draught, you Will ſee. the Skeleton, as it were, - 
' 4 + , - SL - 

But if you go on without theſe conſiderations , whereunts 
your Draught will tend or run; then having ended your 
work,, you will be forced to draw the ſame many times 
over and over again, and, it may be, every time to as little 
purpoſe ,, by the tediouſneſs of which, your ingenuity will 
be aulled. | 

III. Be fecure of aright and true draught, though 
you do it ſlowly ; what you think may be done in 
two or three hours , it will be better to beſtow two 
or three days upon : by this means ( though you act 
leiſurely, yet you will act prudently, and) you will 
both ſooner and bctter than can be imagined, attain the 
perfection 'of what you deſire. 

IV. Theſe out-ſchetches being made, view them dili- 
gently, whether they anſwer your patternapparently ; 
for the Geſtures of the life ought to ſhew themſclves 
eminently in the firſt and rudeſt draughcs thereof ; 
without which, beſure your work wil be faulty. 

V. Having viewed theſe ſchetches, begin to correct. 
and amend them ( where you find them amiſs ) and 
gradatim by adding or diminiſhing a little here and 

_ there, as you ſee it differ from your pattern, you will 
bring it nearer and nearer t9 the life. or 
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Chap: 4. The Art of Drawing. g 


This with a Charcoal you may eaſily do, becauſe you may 
wipe any what is amiſs. | 
V I. In drawing after Plaiſter and emboſſed works, 
chooſe 4 good Nortn light, which let deſcend from 
aboye , not dilating vor ſcattering it ſelf too much , 
by which you may the more pleaſarttly ſhade . your 
war .-... | | 
If the Room hat a South light, put oiled Paper before 
the window, or if yon draw by Candle-light , have a Lamp 
. ſhaded with oiled paper ; for a Candle will grow lower 
and lower, which caiiſes the ſhades to-change, all which 
you avoidin 4 Lamp. 
VIL Then ſet your felfdown about three times as 
far from the Pattern as the Pattern is high ; ſoas your 
eyes in a direct line may view the fame: then witha 
' Plumbline obſerve what parts of your Pattern appear 
. to you, by the extending ſtreight thereof,and how one 
under another they come in ſight; and accordingly 
make your fundamental ſchetches, as we have juſt be« 
fore taught. One nn #1 | E 
VIII. In drawing the Muſcles of a human body 
you muſt firſt have either the life -or very good pat- 
terns made either of Plaiſter, ' or drawn 'im Pictures , 
enough of which are to be found in Anatomical 
Books; but chiefly the Book of Jacob Vander &rachrz 
compleated with many varieties and curioſities; from 
whence the alterations and changes; riſing and falling , 
extenſion and contraction , and .other operations of 
the Muſcles, Arteries and particular, members. are in 
imitation of the life excellently depicted.., -.  . 
IX. In drawingafter a naked body, all the Muſcles 
are not {d plainly to be expreſſed asin Anatomical. Fi- 
gures; but that ſide whoſe parts are muſt apparent and 
_lignficant in the performing of any ation, moſt more 
Or leſs appear according to the force of that —_ Tt 
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X. In young perſons the Muſcles muſt not mani- 
feſtly appear 1o hard, as in elder and full grown per- 
ſons : the ſame obſerve in fat men, and fleſhy, and 
ſuch as are very delicate and beautiful. And in Wo- 
men you muſt ſcarce expreſs any at all, becauſe that 
in the life they either appear not at all, or very little, 
unleſs it be particularly in ſome forceable aCtion : and 
then you muſt repreſent them but very faintly , leſt 
you ſpoil the ſingular Beauty of the body. The like 
obſerve in little Children. 

X 1. In drawing of theſe Muſcles the motion of the 
whole body is alſo to be conſidered : in the riſing or 
falling of the Arms, the Muſcles of the Breaſt more or 
leſs appear : the Hips the like according as they bend 
outward or inward ; and the ſame chiefly in the 
Shoulders, Sides and Neck, according to the ſeveral 
ations of the body : all which alterations are firſt ts 
be obſerved in the life. 


th 
hn — — 


CHAP. V. 


Of the 1mitation of the Jafe. 


I. FN order hereunto it will be neceſſary (having 

fixed a conyenient time and place) to chooſe a 
good Maſter, with whom you may ſpend two days 
im a week at leaſt; or elſe a fociety of about half a 
ſcore or a dozen young men, who are experienced to 
draw after the life , by the advice and example of 
whom, and your own diligent obſeryations and care , 
| yu may come not only to mend one anothers faults, 

-butalſo. one anothers judgements. 
11. Then chooſe a. well-ſhap'd man , one of large 


ſhoulders, 


1 : 
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Chap.. 5- The Imitation of the Life; i 


ſhoulders, of a fair breaſt, ſtrongly muſcled, full thighs, 
long legzs,and of a proportionable height , not too 
tall nor roo ſhort, not too thick nor too ſkender, but a 
perſon every ways of an admirable ſhape. | 

I FI. Let this Exemplar be made to itand in a good 
poſture , repreſenting fofne noble ation of the life 
letting the head turn it ſelf to the right ſide if the left, 
be ſhadowed ; and contrariwiſe, making the parts of 
the apparent ſhoulder ſomewhat higher than that 
which is obſcured ; and the head if it looks upwards, 
leaning no farther backwards than that the eyes may 
be ſeen; and inthe tutning of it, tet it moye no far- 
ther than that the chin may only approach the ſhoul- 
der ; making alſo the hip on that ſide the ſhoulder is 
loweft; a little to ſtick out ;, and that arm forentoſt ; 
where the leg is behind, and contrariwiſe. 9 

I V. The fame you muſt obſerve in all fourfooted 
Beaſts; and this generally to make the limbs croſs- 
wiſe to coheretogether; and in the turning of it for- 
ward, backward, upward, downward, ſideways,ever 
to counterballance it by the oppoſition of other parts, 
the right knowledge of which is a great ſtep tothe 
Imitation of the life. 

_ V. This done, let him, whoſe turn it is to begin, 
firſt ſchetch on the paper his own Idea's (being fixe 
n a conventent place and light, as in the. former 
Chapter ) wherein you 'muſt endeavour to make 
every part to agree with the whole, firſt in form,ſe- 
condly in proportion , thirdly in aCtion : after this 
begin again , running over your Draught, bring it to 
a concluſion, as we fhall hereafter teach you. 

V I. Obſetving always, that after you have fchetcht 
your whole Figure,that you chooſe a part) which you 
moſt deſire to finiſh) to perfeft the fame , in regard 
that withthe reſt ſtands in 2 good. poſture , the rea- 
0; 2 [2 


t98 


Lib. 1: 


fon is, becauſe time will not always eaſily permit to 
finiſh or compleat a whole Figure, unleſs it be with 
expert Artiſts: it being much better to perfect a part 
than to leave the whole imperfe&t; which as each Pra- 
Citioner arrives and draws nearer to perfection , he 
may with ſo much the more boldneſs, ſecurity and 
certitude attempt the compleating of the whole. 

. VIL You are alſo to confider after what manner 
you would haye your Figure to be ſeen, whether upon 
even ground, or trom aloft; for accordingly you muſt 
make the poſition of your Exemplar. 

VIEFI. Letthe young Artiſt alſo at his conveniency , 
ſometimes view the Country, and practiſe upon the 
drawing of Landskips, as much repreſenting Nature 
(1. in their diſtance, 2. in'their mutual poſition, 3. in 
viſible aſpe&) as poſlible may be : by this means he 
will come to havea general and compleat underſtand- 
Ing in the untyerlal meaſures of all things. 
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CHAP:-.V.L 
Of the Imitation of Dranghts- 


L He Learner muſt, by many and often tryals , 
get a habit of Imitation ; which if it be tobe 
done with the Pen, beware of ſcratching and- making 
thin and lean ſtroaks, but rather broad , which you 
ſhall draw from above, downwards 3: -but according 
to the ſhades,ſome of the hatches muſt be ſharp, fome 
broad, ſome unequal, and ſome equal. i 
I I. Hold your pen or pencil ſomewhat long, (and 
not ſo upright as when you write,) ſeeming as though 
you laid it ſtraight forward : and if they be-paſtils , 
accuſtom 
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| Chap: 6. The Imitation of Dratughts. . 13 


: will look very Pn. 


accuſtom your ſelf to turn them in your hand, by this 
means you will prevent their becoming ſo ſoon blunt , 
and they wearing to a point may ſerve without ſ{crap- - 


ing the making of a whole Draught. 


L LI. In ſhadowing of your Draught, you mult firſt 


begin to do it faintly and ſmoothly,and ſtraight againſt 


the edges of the light, 1o that it may look as if it had 
been daſht with- a bruſh-pencil ;- and then here and 
there overſhadow it againin the darkeſt ſhades farther 


out, andadorn it with | hatchingsz and where any 


thing more is required, put the ſame in nimbly and 
clearly by gentle touches, the which will add a great 
grace unto-your work. . SS 
: I V. Doelling (which is a certain beſmeering of the 
work ) is to be done with Crions of red or black 


A Chalk, touching the Draught eaſily all over {mooth- 


ly and evenly with the points thereof, and not with 
Cotton. or thelike pur up into Quills, as ſome uſe : 
though that may be done in ſome caſes, as where one 
work is to be brought into another. ” 

V. If Coptesbe taken (chiefly upon coloured pa- 
per) to make it curious and neat, let theedges of the 
heightening be ſmoothed a. little (not with cotton , 
but with the like coloured-paper rouled up to a ſharp 
point. at one end, and -by this means you will take a- 
way the ſharpneſs and hardneſs of your edges ,- and 
make them look ſweet and pleaſant. 

V L Inperformance of theſe things a certain kind of 
waſhing is ſometimes neceſlary, performed with Pen- 
cils dipt in ſome coloured liquor, and fo laid upon co- 
foured paper; and this is to be: done either through 
the whole work, or in a part thereof, to wit, in ſome 
principal flat ſhades ; which may be afterwagds looſly 
wrought oyer witha Pen or black Chalk , the which 
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V I I. This Waſhing muſt be firſt done very weak 
and faint, yet ſmooth (without ſmoothing of itat the 
edpes, except by a new ſtroak of your pencil moiſten- 
ed withyour tongue; for much imoothing will ſpoil 
your work) this firſt waſhing being dry, go over again 
with your work, yet only thoſe parts where there 
ought to be a darker ſhade ; and afterwards again 
give ſome deeper and harder touches without ſmooth- 
ing, the which will very much ſet your work off. 

V III. Faint ſhadows, and things obſcure, muſt be 
Preſented as faintly as may be, chiefly upon colour. 
ed paper , where the heightning helps you ; hut be- 
ware you go not too often over your ſhades , leſt 
you ſpoil them, by making them too bard and ul. 
fayoured. 0 
IX, In drawing, whether it be after a Draught or 
the Life; firſt obſerve thething in general, in reſpect 


"Ep pf the circumferent ſtroaks ; for them are they, which 


pound and contain all the parts of the whole , and 
without which the particular parts can neyer be 
Perfectly diſtinguiſhed, nor repreſent themſelves in 
their being : This done, then conſider in like manner 
the parts, and ſuppoſing the parts each to be a whole; 
you may come to repreſent the parts of parts, and by 
the ſame means to expreſs the whole of any Draught 
yhatloeyer, — | 
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.Chap. 7. Drawing the Face of a Man. 15 


CHAP. V IL 


Of Drawing the Face of # Man. 


LT Ndrawing of the Face you are firſt to obſerve its. 
| motion whether upwards, downwards,forwands, 

or ſideways 5 whether it be long ayround, fat or 

lean, great orlittle. mg 

or if it be fat, the cheeks will ſeem to ſwell : 5f lean, 

jb Qgwill ftick out , and the cheeks fall in; but 
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-TT. Touch lightly the feature s where the eyes-, 
mouth , noſe and chin ſhould ſtand, ( having firſt 
drawn the circle or oval of the Face ) then make a 
ſtroak down from that place of the forchead which 
is even with the chin, coming down where you 
ſhould place the middle or tip of the noſe, and middle 
of the mouth, which ſtroak muſt be made ſtraight 
down in a full right Face, but arched or oval in an 
oblique Face, leaning that way towards which the 
Face doth turn : then croſs the ſtroak about the mid. 
dle of the eyes, either with a ſtraight line in aright 

_'Face,or with a Curved either upwards or downwards 
- according to the preſent ation or poſture of the 
Face : then make another anſwerableto that, where 
the end of the noſe ſhould come; and another for the 
mouth that it be not made crooked. | 
TIE. ThisCroſs is difficult to be underſtood: i» pla- 
#0; but a Facemade ypon a ſolid body,inform 

or ſhape of an Egg, the ſeveral variations of the ſaid 
croſs axe 'moſt excellently demonſtrated : and from 
, B 4 hence 
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hence may the learner underſtand all the alterations of 
a Face, andthereby draw it all manner of ways, as 
ſideways, upwards , downwards , forwards , back- 
wards, &c. and that only by the motion of the ſaid 
oval ſolid, accordingly as in the following Figures you 
may eaſilypercelve. : | 

I V. Thenif the face look upwards towards Hea- 
ven , or downwards towards the Earth |, let the 
Eyes, Noſe , Mouth and Brows looks accordingly 
with it ; ang,now proceed to the placjng of the 
Features. ' | OT! 

V. In ajuſt proportioned Face;the diſtances, 1. be- 
tyeen the top of the forehead andthe eye-brows; 2. 
hetwen theeye-brows and the bottom of the, naſe, 


ary os 


3- between the bottom of the noſe and the bottoms 


the chin are equal. | 


V I. In drawing the utmoſt Circumference of a 


Face , take in the Head and all with it, leſt-you be 


deceived in drawing thetrue bigneſs. 

V.II. Then confider all thoſe chief touches which 
give life to a face , adding grace thereto, and ſome- 
thing diſcovering the diſpqſition of the mind. 

So the mouth extended and the corners a little turning 
wp, ſhews a ſmiling countenance : the eye-brow bending , 
and the forehead and top of the noſe between the eye- 


.) 


brows wrinkled ,  ſbews qne frowning : the upper eye-lid 
Coming ſomething over the ball of the eye, ſhews one ſo- 


ber and ſtayed : with many other touches which give 


 - .tafe and ſpirit to a face, which in good prints , by lutic 


gd little , and diligent obſervation you will at \laſt-find 
put. | 
VIIL. Thediſtances between the eyes, is the length 
of one eye in a full face, but in athree-quarter ar 
half-face, it is. leſſened proportionably, : and exactly 
underneath the corners qfthe eyes place the noſtrils. 
| IX. Haying 
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Chap-.7- Drawing the Face of a Man. 17 


1X. Having given touches where the eyes, moſe, 
mouth and chin ſhould be placed, begin to draw them 
more exadtly, ant fo proceedtill the Face be finiſhed ; 
and then make the halt , beard , ſhadows, and other 
things about it. 8 
X. Be ſure to make the ſhadows rightly, and be 
ſure not. to. make them too dark, where they ſhould 
be faint ; for that can never be made light again, and 
ſo the whole Face ismarr'd. U.S | 
' The ſhadows are fainter and lighter in a fair Face than in 
a ſwarthy. | AFR RE ee 
jo [. When you have finiſhed the Face , give here 
and there ſomehard touches with your pen where: the 
ſhadows are darkeſt; then come the ears and hair , 
wherein having drawn the out-line, draw the princi- 
pal curls, or maſter ſtroaks m the hair, 'which will be 
a guide to-you in the lefſer curls, whoſe dependanee 
arcon them: alway make the curls to: bend'exattly 
according to the pattern, that they may le looſe, or 
careleſly, and not as if they were ſtiff and forced ; 
the curls being rightly drawn, in the laſt place ſtrike 
n the looſe hairs which hang ſcatteringly out of the 
Circles. | Be 
X I I. In forming the Ear,deſcribe an oyal as it were, 
and proceeding lightly, joyn ſtroak to ſtroak, in fuch 
manner as you ſee in theFigures; 10 that the ear may 
be entirely formed, without digreſſing from the bounds - 
of Nature or Art. : NE. 
X I LI. Laſtly having praCQtiſed a little by rule , and 
brought, your hand in ; in drawing of any thing, firſt 
ſtrike-the out-ſtroaks, principal veins and muſcles 
lightly, and afterwards ſhadow them, -ever following 
exquiſite patterns and prints, which will both encreaſc 
your judgement, and bring command to your hand, 
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CHAP. VIII: 


Of Drawing the Extreme part-, 


veins or other things to appear phinly, but on 
ly lightly and faintly,and ſtrike out the bigneſs of the 
hand and the manner of its turning with faint touches, 
and not with hard ſtroaks ; then that being done 
right, part the fingers according to the pattern with 
like faint ſtroaks; then mark that place where any of 
the fingers do ſtand out from the others, with a faint 
reſemblance : this done, proceed to draw it more per- 
feftly,making the bending of the joynts, the wriſts and 
other principal things more exactly ; and laſtly, go 
over with it again, drawing every ſmall bending or 
ſwelling of the fingers, nails, knuckles and veins, 10 
many as do appear. 
_ IL. Learn by good prints the juſt proportions 0 
the hands, with their equal diſtances, obſerving this 
rule, that according as it turns one way or another,to 
ſhorten proportionally as they appear to the eye. 

For ſo much as it turns away from our eye, ſo much it 
Jojes 12 proportion, yea ſometimes a whole finger, two or 
three or more is loft to our fight, which you muſt accordingly 
anſwer in your draught. | 
— HL Indrawingofthe feet, the ſame rules which we 
even nowenumerated, at the firſt and ſecond: Seftion 
of this Chapter, are to be underſtood here. 


AJ JN drawing the Hands, draw not all the Pinks, L! 
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CHAP, IX. 
Of Drawing the whole Boay. 


1, Fl{ begin with the head, and be ſure togive it 
| F its juſt proportion, anſwerable to what you in. 
| tend the whole body ſhall be; then draw the ſhoul- 
ders in their exact breadth ; after them, the trank of 
the body beginning at the arm-pits, and ſo drawing 
down to the hips on both fides, obſerving withal the 
exaCt; breadth of the waſte: laſtly , draw the legs , 
arms and hands , exaftly to your pattern. | 

7. But firſk draw with a coal, and that very 
lightly and faintly, drawing nothing perfect (that 
you may the eaſier mend it if it be amiſs) and then af. 
terwards finiſh one thing aſter another as curiouſly as 

ou can, Se 

: I TI. Let Fm _ {news , —_— veins and 
joynts, be placed oppoſite one to another ina ſtraight 
line (as ſhoulder to ſhoulder, hip to hip, knee to 
knee, &c.) for which purpoſe draw ſtraight croſs 
lines to guide you therein; obſerving that which way 
ſoever the body turns or bows, theſe lines may anſwer 
accordingly. 

I V. Let all perpendicular joints , and parts alſo , 
be placed ina right line one- under another (as they 
are in yourpattern) for which end, draw a ſtraight 
line (if the body be ſtraight) from the throat tho- 
row the middle of the breaſt and privities, to the 
feet, to which line draw all thoſe particular points 
parallels, that the body may not appear crooked or 


ANG 
| V. ln 
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V. In bowings and bendings of the body, let the 
-extuberance of the outward part be juſt equal to 
the compreſſion of the inward part ; making all 
things of an equal proportion, that as oppoſite parts 
may be equal (as the arm to the arm, leg toleg, &c.) 
ſo every part may be proportionable to each other , 
(as the Hand not too big for the arm, nor the arm 
for the body, nor the body for the legs, &c.) only 
withthi3 difference , that (as the one part may ap- 
pear fully to the eye, or the other may turn away 


either in part or in whole, or be ſeen ſide-way) it be 
made {o muchleſs than the other, by ſo much as it 
turns away from the ſight. 


VI. As you obſerve ajuſt proportion in bigneſs, ſo 
alſo in length, that as every oppoſite part be of e- 
qual length, fo that each part may not be too long 
one for another, but according te the propoſed mag- 


nitude : And in this caſe that if the body by awry, or 


any Ways hid, thoſe parts may ſhorten accordingly, 
to what is out of ſight. 


VII. Laſtly, Obſerve the juſt diſtance of one thing 


| from another ,-for by that means you will be more 
exact inyour draught; and in ſhort time, perfectly 
imitate YOur Pattern or nature. | | 
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tc. 
_ . oo 


CHAP. X. 


Of Drawing 4 naked Zoajy. 


I. [* drawing, after the life, as there are variety 

of faces, ſo no certain Rules can be delivered for 
- > ox yet the following precautions 'may be 
uſe l. ” 

I1. Draw out the head in an oval, one fourth part 
for the hair , one fourth part for the forehead and 
brows , one fourth for the noſe, and the laſt for the 
mouth and chin. _ 

I11. Having drawn out the head,meaſure out eight 
times the length of the head ( the head making one 
of the eight parts) and draw a ſtraight line from the 
top of the head tothe ſole of the foot. = 
\ I V. One heads length from' the chin is for .the 
breaſt ; the next eighth part reacheth tothe navel , 
the fourth part to the privities, the fifth part tothe 
middle of the thigh, the ſixth part to the lower part 
of the knee, the ſeyenth to the ſmall of the leg, and 
the eighth part to the heel. | 

V. The muſcles you muſt obſerve to draw exattly 
as they are in the life : the breadth of the ſhoulders, 
is about two meaſures of the head : the breadth of 
the hips, two meaſures of the face : the arms ſtretch- 
ed ont, are juſt the length of the whole figure, the 
breaſts alſo accounted ; but without the breaſts they 
are. but ſix. p 

V I. The arms hanging ſtraight down reach within 
a ſpan ofthe knee : the length of the hand is the juſt 
l-ngth ofthe face, See the two figuers arts _ 


— 


” Polygraphices. Lib. 1 
[. Obſerve firſt to draw the head exaQtly, and | 
ws pe” ſhoulders in their juſt- breadth : then draw 
the trunk of the Body, and the. reſt as at the firſt $e- 
jon of the ninth Chapter. — | 
1 I Be ſure to place the joytits, finews , and 
muſcles in theit natural places,and alſo proportionate- 
ly; in reſpect of Magnitude , Similitude, and Parts: 
leſt it ſeem crooked and deformed. 


I X. See that every parallel joynt bend moderately, 
ſoas to anſwer in nature its oppoſite. 
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CHAP. XL 


Of Shadowing a Naked Body, 


I. THe Shadows ofthe Neck, in a child or young 


woman, are very fine, rare and hard to be 
ſeen: Ina man, theſinews and veins are expreſſed by 


ſhadowing of the reſt of the neck, and leaving them 
white : the ſhoulder is ſhadowed underneath : the 
brawn of the arm muſt appear full and white, ſhadow- 
ed on one ſide. | 


IT. The veins of the back of the hand and the 
knuckles are made wit 


htwo or three hair ſtroaks with 
a fine touch of the bu | 
ITL The paps © 


amanare ſhewed by twoor three 
roaks green underneath, in a. woman with . an or- 
bieylar ſhade;fomewhar deep) the ribsretainng ſhadow 
| regooſſre one lean or ſtaryed, 


E > belly is made eminent þ , ſhadowing un- 
derneath the breaſt bone and the 4 G 


Ge thi 


flank: The brawn af 
tigh is ſhadowed by draw 


lwg {mall hair ſtroaks 
mois 3 
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hap. 12: The way of Shadowing. 23 
from the hipto the knee , and croſſed again over- 
thwartly. 

V. The knee is to be finely ſhadowed underneath 
the joint ; the ſhin-bone appears by ſhadowing one 
halfofthe leg with a ſingle ſhadow. ; 

V I, The ankle-bone appears by ſhadowing a little 
underneath (as in the knees) and the ſmews there- 
of muſt ſeem to take beginning from the midft of the 


foot;and to wax bigger as they grow nearer to the toes. 
VII. Laſtly, oladows TFike foot mult take place 


according as reaſon and occaſion requires, for which 
(asalſo inall the former precepts ) the having of good 
prints will be no ſmall advantageunto you. \..- 


a 


ht. a. —_—_ 


et A coma 


The way and manner of Shadowing. 


I VF it be a ſurface only,it is beſt ſhadowed bykraw- 
ing lines either ſtraight or oblique, (according as 
the ſuperficies is) through the better halt thereof. 

I I. If it be in a body, it is a double ſhadow, and 
is uſed when a ws pn begins to forſake your ſight, 
as in Columns and Pillars , where it is double | dark- 
ned, and repreſenteth to the eye, as it were the back- 
lide, leaving that unſhadowedto the light, 

I'TE. The treble ſhadow is made by croſſing over a- 
gain the double ſhadow , and is uſed for the inward 
parts of things,as in clefts of the earth, wells, caves, 
the inſides of pots, cups and diſhes. 

L V. In ſhadowing, let the ſhadow always all one 
way, thatis, onthe fame fide of the by 3 Kkaying 
the other to the light, © © p 

, 
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So in drawing 4 man, if I begin to ſhadow bis rig|, 3 
cheek, 1 muſt ſhadow the right part of his neck, arm , \ 
fide , thigh, leg, GC. 

V. But if the light ſide of the body bedarkned by 
the oppoſition of ſome other body ſtanding between | 
the ligtit and it, it muſt receive a contrary ſhadow ac- 
cording as the light is obfuſcated. | 

So if three pillars ſtand together, that in the midſt muſt } 
receive a ſhadow on both ſides.. -J 

V I. All circular bodies muſt haye a circular ſhadow } 
(by the firſt Seton of this Chapter ) according to | 
their form or appearance,and the orbicular ſhadow of 
the obje&t which caſteth it. 

V I. Let your ſhadow grow fainter and fainter , 
according to the greatnels of the diſtance from the 
opacous Body ſhadowing, 

And the reaſon is, becauſe all ſhadows are pyramidal, 
in which caſe, ſpace of place prevails with the light againſt 


the ſhadow. 


V II. Where contrary ſhadows concur,let the mean- 
| eſtand moſt ſolid body be firſt ſerved ; and in'double 

and treble ſhadows, ler the firſt lines be very dry for 
tear of blotting, before you croſs them. 


IX. Allpertect lights receive no ſhadow at all.; but 
being m 


ng manifeſt, areonly to be made apparent by that 
body which receives them; whoſe ſhadow muſt be ac- 
cording to the. efflux of light : but the colour of the 
light ought to agree with the medium which receives 
it, whether it be Air, Cryſtal, Water, Amber, Glaſs, 
Tranſparent-wine, or the like, 
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—— 
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CHAP. XIIL 


of Expreſſing Paſſicrs in the 
Cottntenance. 


ſ. By is expreſſed by a clear, fair and pleaſatt 
Countenance, without clouds , wrinkles, Or 
unpleaſant bendings : giving the forehead an ample 
heizht and breadth with majeſtick grace; a full eye 
with a fine ſhadow at the bottom of the eye-lid, and 
a little at the corner: a proportionable noſe; noſtrils 
not too wide : a clear cheek made by ſtadowing of 
it on one ſide: and a ſmiling mourh made by a thin 
upper lip, and ſhadowing. the mouth-line at the 
Corners. | Ne 
IT. Fear is expreſſed by making the eyes look hol- 
low , heavy and downward, thin faln cheeks, cloſe 
mouth, and ſtaring careleſs hair about the ears. 
111. Emvy is belt decyphered by the only hanging 
of the cheeks, and a pale countenance; and lometimes 
- by grinning of the tecth. w 
IV. Let every Paſſion berepreſented according to - 
the outward appearance thereof, as it is in thoſe per- 
ſons 1m whom ir reigns ; obſerving the rules at the 
lxth Section of the ſcventh Chapter. 


C CHAP. 


Polygraphices. 


CHA-P.-XIV. 


Of Humane Proportion, 


I. HE length of an upright body is equal to cight 
Ei times the length of the face or head: The 
arm hanging ſtraight down, reacheth withina ſpan of 
the Knee: The length of the hand mult be the length of 
the face: The arms extended muſt bethe juſt lengthof 
the body. 
IT. Thoſe parts of the body near to the Eye muſt he 
made greater and longer than thoſe farther off, ( be- 
caule the eye judgeth ſo of them) and according tothe | 
diſtance from the eye, ſo muſt you vary from that | 
wich is otherwiſe the real true proportion of thoſe | 
Parts. x 
[11. In foreſhortening you muſt take things as they | 
appear tothe eye, and not to draw the full proportion 3 


of each part, butto ſhorten all, according to the rate 
or reaſon which is obfuſcated. | 


Sf 


ou would draw a ſhip foreright, there can appear } 
but only her forepart (for the reſt being hid cannot be ex- | 
preft : ) the like of anhorſe looking full in my face, or þ 
man lying along \, 1 muſt here of neceſſity forefhorren, to ex- 
preſs the Viſual property : And in this caſe Your eye and 
reaſon muſt be your chief guide to give the true Ns and 
meaſure of theſl appearances, whether in Drawing, Lin 
ing or Painting. + E 


c 


1 V. The uſe of this foreſhortening is to expreſsall | 
manner of aCtionsin man or beaſt; to repreſent many 
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Chap: 15: Of Drapery. £ 17 


things ina littleroom; ro ſhew at one view to the eye 
and mind, the whole body of a Temple, with all its 
archesand pillars whether the inſide or outſide, as alſo. 
the ſundry ſidesof Cities, .Caſtles and Forts, and ſuctt 
like. 

Laſtly, That in every caſe you make Nature the 
pattern of all draughts, io that nothing be expreft, but 
| what doth agree and accord with nature z and that 

nothing be either forced beyond nature , not yet any 
thing to come ſhort of nature. 

As if in drawing the pibture of a man, be ſtire you draw 
zot ſuch a poſture as 15 impoſſible for him to imitate with his 
| Zatural body. 


L—— 


CHAP. XY: 


Of Drapery. 


I TYRawthe out-lines.of the Garment lightly; and 
herein be careful, for the whole.grace of the 
Pifture lies there ; then draw the greateſt folds firſt , 
and ftroakthoſe into leſſer ;, and be ſure they croſs one 
another. = | 
_ . IE Suteyour garments to the body and thake thent 
bend with the body, according as it ſtands in or out, 
ſtraight or crooked, of turns ohe way or another : the 
cloſer the garment ſits to the body, the.narrower and 
imaller muit the folds be. | 
I1:L All your folds muſt conſiſt of two lines and 
no more, which you may turn with the garment at 
pleaſure; ſhadowing the 0” 4 deeper, the ous 
ta Z TNOLE 
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. moſt more light ; and if the folds be never ſo uri. ? 
ouſly contrived , ſpare not to ſhadow them ( if they | 
_ fall inward from the light )) with a double or treble | 
ſhadow, as the occaſion requires. 
I V. The greater folds muſt be continued through 
the whole garment, the leſſer you may break off and 
ſhorten as you pleaſe. | 
V. The ſhades of filk and fine linnen are very 
thick and ſmall , which require little folds and a light 
- - and-are ſhadow, commonly but double at maſt ;, and 
. - fo alſo fine Drapery.requires moreand ſharper folds 
than courſe, - | 
V 1. That part of a garment which ſits cloſe to the 
_ body muſt nor be folded at all, but only ſweetly 
ſhaded, to repreſent the part ofthe body which lies 
under 1t. | 
VII. Obſerve the motion of the wind and air, for 
driving looſe apparel all one way,drawing that part 
of the garment firſt which lies higheſt and cloſeſt upon 
the body, before you draw the looſer part that flies 
. off fromthe body, left by drawing the looſe part of the 
. Farment firſt you ſhould be out, and ſo place the body 
crooked or awry. 


—— 


CHAP. XVI 


Of mixed and uncertain Forms, 
I. TOr the drawing the form of an beaſt, begin 
F- F with your lead or coal atthe Bvoxr = 
ing downward the noſe, mouth, upper and nether 
chop, ending your line at the throat; then viewing it: 
again where you begun., from the forehead, over the 
<-._ head, 
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ead, ears, and neck, continuing till you have given 
he full compaſs of the buttock , then mark out 
he legs and feet : Viewing 1t again touch out the 
zreaſt with the eminency thereof ; Laſtly, finiſh the - 
ail , paws, tongue, teeth , beard, and ſeyeral ſha- 
COWS, 

II. In drawing beaſts you muſt be well acquainted 
with their ſhape and action, without which you ſhall 
never perform any thing excellent in that kind : and 
here if you dray It in an Emblem or the like, you 
ought to ſhew the Landskip of the Country natural to 
that beaſt. | | 

[IL In birds begin alſo the draught at the head, 
(and beware of making it too big ) then bring from 
under the throat the breaſt line down to the legs, there 
ſtay and begin at the pinion to make the wing, which 
being joyned to the back line will be preſently finiſhed : 
the eye, legs and train muſt be at laſt, letting always 
(in birds as in beaſts ) the fartheſt leg be ſhorteſt ; 
their feathers (as the hair in beaſts ) mult take their 
beginning at the head very ſmall, and fall in one way 


FJ backwardsin five ranks, greater and greater to the 


E. { andſuch like, are caſie to be 


+ } concluſion. 
1 IV. Inſets, asflies, ct AS SrAOTIpers, Ferums h 
rawn and not hard to 


& 1 belaidin Colours; indoing theſe , it will at firſtbe 
| 3 abſolutely neceſſary to have the living pattern before 


| ] your eyes. . 
| 1 V. Todrawa flower,begin from the boſs tufit or 
| {| wartin the middle; as ina Roſe or Marigold , with 


| | the yellow tufft, which being made , draw lines e- 


| qually divided, from thence to the greateſt compaſs 
] or extent of your flower : you may draw them el- 
{ ther fully open or in the bud, and laden with dew , 
1 wet and worms, and then you may draw rudely "_ 
no EE  :- 
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the coal orlead the leaves afterwards , giving them 
their veins or jaggednefs. Oe: 

VI. To take the natural and lively ſhape of the leaf 
of any herb or tree. 

Firſt, take the leaf that you would have, and gently 
bruife the ribs and veins on the back-ſide of it © after- 
wards wet the ſide with linſeed oyt , and then preſs it 
bard upon 4 piece of clean white paptr, 4nd ſo you fhall 
have the perfeft figure of the ſaid leaf, with every vein 
thereof ſo exattly expreſt, as being lively coloured it will 
ſeem to be truly natural. ; 


, . 


—_—_ 
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CHAP. XVIL. 


Of Lendskip. 


I. | _ is that which expreſſeth in lines the 
perfect viſion of the earth, and all things there- 
upon, placed above the horizon, as tawns, villages , 
caſtles, promontories,mountains,rocks,valleys, ruines, 
rivers, woods, foreſts, chaſes, trees, houſes and all 
other buildings, both beantiful- and ruinous. _ - 
IL. Firſt, Always expreſs a fair horizon, ſhewing 
the heavens clondy or elear, more of leſs according 
to the occaſion; and if you expreſs the Sun, let it be 
either as riſing or ſetting, and as it were behind or 
. over ſome hill or mountain. YT 
The Atoon and Stars are ſeldom or never depicted, un 
Liſs it be in repreſentation of twilight ; becauſe all things are 
Supr-fed to be ſeen by day. DER 
TIE. Secondly, If yonexpreſs the Sqn, make his light 
£0 :c:icct upon all the trees, hills, mountains, rocks, 
of buildings ; ſhading the contrary fide, aftet wich 
| oy manner 
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manner alſo ſhadow clouds, miſts , and the like : 
making the ſhadows to fall all one way. 

I V. Thirdly, be very careful to augment or leſſen 
every thing proportionably to their diltance from the 
eye, making themeither bigger or leſſer. : 

V. In expreſling things at large diſtances, as ten , 
twenty or thirty miles oft;, where the object is hard 
to be diſcerned, as whether it be Temple, Caſtle , 
Houſe or the like; ſhew no particular ſigns thereot, 
or any eminent diſtinction ; but- rather as weakly , 
faintly , and confuſedly as the eye judgeth of it. 

V . If Landskips be laid in Colours, the farther 
you go, the more you mult lighten it with a thin 
and airy blew, to make itſeemas if it were alar oft, 
beginning at firſt with a dark green, ſo - driving 
it by degrees into a blew , according to the di- 
ſtance. 

VII. Make your Landskip to ſhoot ( as it were) 
away , one part lower than another , making the 
neareſt hill or place higheſt , and thoſe that are 
farther off, to ſhoot away under that , that the 
mn may appear to be taken from the top of 
an hull. 

VITL Let every thing have its proper motion, as 
in trees When they are ſhaken with the wind, making 
the ſmaller boughs yielding ; theftifter lefs bending : 
#1 clouds that they follow the winds : iz rivers , the 
general current, and flaſhing of the waters againſt 
the boat ſides : 72 the Sea , the waves and other pro- 
per agitations; and laſtly, let every thing which moy- 
cth, whether eſſentially or accidentally, have its pro- 
per repreſentation. - ; ; 
, I X. Let your work imitate tie ſeaſon ycu intend it 

or. 

As if you intend it for a wimer piece, repr-ſent fel- 

| 4 lins 
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ling of wood ;, ſliding upon the Ice 5, fowling by night ; 4 


hunting of Bears or Foxes in the ſnow , making the trees | 
every where naked or laden with the hoar froft ; the earth 
bare witvout greenneſs , flowers or cattel;, the air thick, 
water frozen, with Carrs paſſing over it and boyes upon it, 


E 

x8. Laſtly , let every ſite have its proper parerga, 
adjuncts, or additional graces, as the Farm-houle , 
Wind-mill, Water-mill , Woods, Flocks of ſheep, 
Aerds of cattel, Pilgrims, ruines of Temples, Caltles 


znd Monuments ; with a thouſand ſuch other only 
yoper to particular ſubjects. 


FEI 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Of Diapering and Antique, 


L. | B nr, Is a tracing or running oyer your 
work agam when you have, as 1t were, quite 
done, with damask branches, and ſuch like. 

It is uſed to counterfeit cloth of gold , ſilver, damask. , 
velvet, chamlet and the like , with what branch and in 
what faſhion you pleaſe : it is derived from the Greek. 
wwrd Jramtego, tranſeo, to paſs over, and only ſignifies 
4 light paſſing over the ſame arain. 

Lt. Ifyou Diaper upon folds, let your work be bro- 
ken off accordingly , and taken as it were by the 


half, 


For reaſon ſheweth that the fold covereth ſomething which 
cannot be ſeen by reaſon of it, which if it was drawn out at 
ir-oth would appear plain. | | Oo, 

111. Letthe whole work be homogene ; that is » 


ler 
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let the ſame work be continued throughout the whole 
garment , ſetting the faireſt branch in the moſt emi- 
nent and perſpicuous place, cauſing it to run up- 
wards, for elſe your work would be ridiculous. 

1 V. You may either ſhadow the ground and leave 
your work white ; or ſhadow your work and leave the 
ground white ; and as you ſhall pleaſe in this kind , 
your filling may be with ſmall pricks, which will ſhew 
yery JAIF.. -- | 

V. Antique ( ab antes ) are buttereſſes whereon 
the building 1s ſtayed, as alſo the outwardmoſt ranges, 
uſed in fore-fronts of houſes, in all manner of Com- 
partments, curious Architecture , Armours, Jewels, 
and Columns. 

V I. The form of it is (only for delights ſake ) a 

eneral or irregular compoſition of men, beaſts, birds, 
Fes and flowers and ſuch like, without either rule or 
reaſon. 

V 11. Laſtly, obſerve the continuation of one and 
the ſame work, through the whole piece, without the 
leaſt change or TO, 

Ass it be naked on) pla ingy ing, ſutin 9 OY ridin 
pon | in Eagles, Dolphins by like j ſtrings p, 
pearl, Satyrs, Tritons, Apes, Dogs, Oxen, bearing or 
drawing Fruits, Branches, or any wild fanſie after your 
' own invention, with a thouſand ſuch other idle toys 5 be 
ſure you obſerve the continuation, 


tw. 


—_— 
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CHAP. XIX. 


To take the perfett draught of any Piture: 


A = 4 ſhect of fine Venice Paper, wet it all over 

with linſeed oyl on one ftde thereof , which 
then wipe off as clean as you can; let the Paper dry, 
and lay it on any painted or printed Picture , then 
with a black-lead pen you may draw it over with 
eaſe : put this oyled paper upon a ſheet of clean white 
paper, and with a little pointed ſtick or feather out of 
a {wallow's wing, draw over the ſtroaks which you 
drew upon the oyled paper; fo ſhall you have the 
exact form upon the white paper, which may be {et 
out with colours at plkafure- 


LL. Or thus , The pifture being drawn as before in 


the oyled paper, put it upona ſhect of white paper , 
and prick oyer the drawing with a pen: then take 
ſome {mall coal, powder it fine, and wrap it in a piece 
.of fome fine linnen, and bind it up therein looſely , 
and clap it lightly all over the pricked line by little 
and ſittle , and afterwards draw it over again once 
or twice, with pen' or pencil. 

TL. Or thus, Ruba ſheet of white paper all over on 
one ſide with black-lead , or elſe with vermilion 


mixed with freſh butter ; lay the coloured fide upon - 


A ſheet of white paper,then lay the pifture you would 
copy out upon the other ſide of the coloured paper, 
and witha ſmall pointed ſtick or ſwallows quill, go 0- 
verall the ſtroaks of your pifture, and it will be exact 
on the white paper. 


I V. Orthw, Lay a piece of Lanthorn horn upon the 


picture , 
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picture, then draw the ſtroaks of your piCture with a 


hard nibbed pen upon the horn ; and whea it is dry, 


breath upon the horn twice or thrice,and prels it hard 
upon white paper a fittle moiſtned. 

V. Or thus, Take an oyled ſheet (asat the firſt Se- 
tion of this Chapter ) rub one ſide of it with lamb- 


. black or lake; lay it upon a ſheet of fair paper with 


the coloured ſide downwards , and upon it lay the pi- 
cture you would coppy out, and trace it over witha 
ſwallows feather. : 

V E. Or chas, Take fine Iake mixed with Imnfeed 
oyl, and draw with it, inſtead. of Ink, all theont- 
ſroaks of any picture;and other material parts ; then 
wet the contrary ſide of the picture and preſs it hard 
upon a ſheet of paper, and it will teave behind it aff 
that which you drew over. | 

V HI. Or thay, Grind Printers black fine, and tent- 
per it with water, and with a pen dipt init, draw over 
the out-lines and maſter ſtroaks : wet then ſome 
white paper with a ſpunge or the like, and pref it 
hard ercapany and. you fhall have the ſtroaks you 
drezv upon the white paper. > 
VIII. Or thus, Lay the print ( theback-fide of it) 
upon a clear glaſs, or oyled paper, then lay a cleanpt- 
per upon the print; hold it up againſt the light , fo 
will you ſee, all the ſtroaks which you may draw out, 
and hadow alſo if you pleale. | 


CHAP, 


% 
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CHAP. X X. 


. To extend or contratt « Pilture keeping the 
proportion. 


L BN compaſs your pifture with one great ſquare, 

Ls which divide into as many little ones as you 
pleaſe; this done, according as you would have your 
picture either greater or leſs, make another ſquare 
greater or leſs, which divide into as many equal ſquares 
which be drawn witha black-lead plummet. 


I I. Takeyour black-lead pen, and draw the pifture 


by little and little , paſſing from ſquare unto ſquare 
(by the example of the pattern) until you have gone 
all oyer with it: obſerving that in what part of the 
{quare the picture lies, you draw the like part in the 


e anſwerable thereto, till you have finiſhed the 
whole. 


ITI. Then draw it over witha pen, in which ſe- 
cond drawing of it you may eaſily mend any fault, and 
ſhadow ir at pleaſure. 

_2-IV. Laſtly, Whenit is throughly dry, rub it over 

with the crum of white-bread, and it will take off all 
the black-lead ſtroaks , fo will your draught remain 
fair upon the paper. 
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CHAP: XXI. 


Of Perſpetive in general: 


nNTIKH in Greek, Perſpeftiva in Latin, the 
O Art of ſeeing in Engliſh 3 isthat by which we be- 
hold, contemplate, and draw the likeneſs of all mag- 
nitudes, juſt in form and manner as they appear tothe 


- Lye. 


\ II. The matter to beſeen or ſpeculatedisa magni- 
tude : the manner of fpeculation is by radiations of 
Light, either direct, reflected or broken. 
[1I. A magnitude isthat which hath form; and it 
1s Cither lineal, ſuperficial, or ſolid ; that is, either a 
complication of points, a complication of lines, or a 
complication of {uperficies. | 
VI. A line isa complication of points ; that is (ac- 
cording to Exclid') a length only. without either 
- breadth or thickneſs. | a | 
V. A ſuperficies is a complication of lines; that is, 
 alength having breadth without thickneſs. | 
For as the continuation of points makes a line * ſo the 
 conching of lines makes 4 ſuperficies : which is only the 
laying of points croſs-wiſe. | ns ah 
VI. Afolid is a complication of ſuperficies ; that 
is, a lengthand breadth, having depth or thickneſs. 
And indeed it is nothing but the continuation of points 
upon a ſuperficies either perpenaicularly or bending. 
VII.. The Contemplation of the Obje repreſents 
the matter to the mind, in the ſame manner as its out- 
ward appearance doth to the Eye. - 
And from hence comtfTudgment where by the an 
enable 
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enabled to deſcribe the | ſame in lines;, and delineate |: | 


according to its apparent or viſual proportions. 


- VI. Todraweor deſcribethe Appearance.in lines | 


is. the aCtive part of this Art, whereby the 7dea con- 
ceivedin the mind ( by fight and contemplation ) is 
brought to.light. 


IX. A radiation is a beamoflight, conveighing the | 
likeneſs of the thing, to the Eyes, or ſight; and the | 


Knowledge thereof tothe mind or underſtanding, 


And this raatation is twofold, either external from tle 


' externallight, or intellefiual from its being and power. 


\ RN. Dirett. radiations arxethoſe which conſider the |} 


direct or ſtreight beams, which paſs between theeye 
and 'the object. : 

And this is the firſt kind of perſpelbvue ; and is many 
times (alone ) called the Opticks, 

X 1. Reflefted radiations are thoſe which conſider 
the reflection of beams, and theirſhape upon any po- 
lſh'd body, asona Globe, Cone, Cylinder, Pyramid, 
or any regular ſolid. Or ey 
' Anathisisthe ſecond kind of Perſpedtive ; which is called 
the Art Catoptrica. | 

X11. Broken radiations are thoſe which conſider 
the breaking of beams , as they -are to be ſeen 
trough a glaſs ora Cryſtal cutintoſeveral plainsor 
ſuperficies. | 

Lind this s5the third audlaſt hind of Perſpetsve, which 
_ 5 called the Art Dioptrica. © 
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CHAP. XXII 
Of the Aitive part of Perſpective. 


[. TY ative part of perſpeCtive is either Ichno- 
KL graphical,Orthographical,or Scenographical. 
I. 1chnographia, is thedeſcription of theplain baſe 
or bottom of any body or building. 
ITT. And it is twofold, to wit, either Geomerrical 
or Scenographical. | ER 
I V. Ichnographia Geometrical, is that which gives 
the ſight of the bottom or baſe of any budy or build- 
Ing. 
x a Circle ts the baſe of a Column ;, aud a ſquare 3s 
the baſe of a Pedeftal', and the like ; but this Geometri- | 
cal Ichnography 7s not ſeenin Seftion, or through aGlaſs, 
unleſs it lies parallel to the baſe 5 and ſoit makes no Setti- 
0 with it. 

V. ſchnographia Scenographical is the Appearance of 
the ſame baſe in Seftion, or through a Glaſs , ere- 
ns upright on the ſame plain , on which the baſe 
Tands. 

And by. this the ſaid baſe is extended in length but con- 
trafted in breadth, for ſoit appearethto the eye. 

V1. Orthographia, 'is the viſion ofthe foreright fide 

- of any plain ; to wit,of that plain or ſuperficies which 
lies equidiftant:toa right line , paſſing through the 
outward or conyex centers of both eyes, coitinned 
toa due length. TO | 

And 'therefoxe PexſpeCtive Orthographia, :3s the dale 
neation of the apparent y, > Owe 

Seenographia is the deſcription of a plain or cfvey 

gure 
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plain ; that is of that plain which makes Angles with 


 graphick ſhews the ſide 'of a body or building as it 3s br- 


hap-? 
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figure, that declines from the apparent or foreright | 


the ſaid foreright plain, 

The Scenographick viſion of any form, body, or brill: 
3ng $5, of that ſide which declines from, or conſtitutes mn 
Angle, with the right linepaſſing from the convex centers 
of Pork Eyes aforeſaid : this Artiſts call the return of 
the foreright ſide. Now the difference between the Ortho. 
graphick and Scenographick wviſton 3s this ; the Ortho. 


held when the plain of the Glaſs is placed equidiſtant to he _ 
that ſide : but the Scenographick ſhews the ſide of a body yt the 
or edifice as it appears through a glaſs raiſed obliquely to V1 
the ſail ſide, or making an angle therewith, cid nD 
: + plain © 
JE NEROY AOSWR a _ {traigh 
CHAP. XX111, Lok” 
: ; rly 1 
Of the Subjeft to be ſeen. got 
tween 
1, THe Baſe ofany thing is the plain, flat, or floor V 
; upon which any jolid body, or object is pla- far f 
Ced, or raiſed. | | very 
IL 'The Altitude or herght 1s the perpendicular henc 
ſpace ofplace, between the baſe and eye, or height of gure 
the viſual point above the baſe. the: 
_ TIE. The 7iſual point, is a point inthe Horizontal \ 
Ine, wherein all the beams of the eyes unite. at. 
| , Exempli gratia. If you lookon a long ſtraight river , for 
- the ſides of which run parallel, yet by reaſon of the diſtance the 
both fades of the river ( although it bevery broad) will Pe 
; ſeem to incline, rouch, and unite; with each other in one n 


Common poirne or center; aud- ſo #f you look, on' a long » 0 
| | RS | ſtraight 
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raroht brick:wall , the ſeveral lays of bricz, ard conrſes 
of mortar , will ( at a great giſt 2:ce) ſeem to incline each 
IJ to other 17 one common point or center; this print refleited 


1111. WY or: 4 glaſs raiſed upright on the baſe, is called the w1jual 
s n 8 poi | ne . WED 

Wars I V. The Horizontal line is a line proceeding from 
n of Ml tbe center of the eye to the viſual pouut , parallel to 
tho. the Horizon of the Earth, 

-ho. And this is, in men of ordinary hesght or ſtature, com- 
br. I monly about five fort from the groundor baſe. 

"o . The Diſtance 18 the ſpace on the baſe between 


ody the Glaſs and point inthe baſe which lies directly un- 
Fi der the eyes. 

V I. The Sef:0z 1s a plainof tranſparent or per- 
acid matter (as of Glals ) raiſed upright upon the 
plain of the baſe ſtanding before you , parallel to a 
ſtraight line, paſſing through the convex centers of 
both Eyes. \ 

Without the knowledge of this Seftion or Glals it 15s ut- 
terly impoſſible to underſtand peripeCtive, or know what it 
means : Or be able to give a reaſon for the difference be- 
tween the Orthographick and Scenographick figzre. 


IT VIL Ifthe Glaſs is placed near the viſual point, and 
ls far from the obje&, the figure which is feen will be 

very {mall : and the reaſon is, becauſe all rays compre- 
p hending the Orthographical and Scenographical fi- 


gures ( though more remote from the object) fall into 
the viſual point, as their common center. 


! VILI. If the viſual point be more elevated (though 
| at the ſame diſtance )) tne Scenographick figure or 
form will appear of a nwch larger magnitude: becauſe 


the viſual radiations being higher , the various per- 
Pendiculars raiſed onthe Seftion or Glas, cut them 
in wider diſtances , becauſe more remote fron ttc 
Glaſs. | 

D FX. 
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IX. If the Glaſs incline to the viſual point , th: | 


Scenographick viſion will be long-wile between the ; 
vitval point and the objcct. ; 


w 


And the reaſon is, becauſe the plain of the Glaſs hea: 
72 more of the viſual Radietions. 2 
_ X. If the Glaſsrecline from the viſual point , the Þ 
Scenographick figure will appear rounder, and bei | 
to relemvle the Ortnographick. 

X I. Butif the Glaſs is fixed equidiſtant to the bale, 
or pl:in the object ſkandsvpon ; the Scenographick 
and" Ortnographick reſemblance will be one and the 
fame, | 

And the reaſon'is, becauſe the form of the figure 3s liſt 
or nt viſtble in the Section. | 

X 1 1. The Yiſual Raies, are thoſe lines which pro- 
ceed irom the viſual point, through the Glas, to a- 


ny point higher or lower than the plain of the Hort 
ZOP. 


-AIIT. Diagonals , or lines of diſtance,are ſuch asare 
arawn from the point of diſtance to any other point, 
higner or lower than the Horizon. 

Nl V. The Object, is that form, figure, body or edi- 
ke intended to be expreſſed in Perſpett;ve proportions. 
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CHAP: XXIV. 


The General Prattice of Perſpettive, 


L. | B=: every line which in the ObjeC&t or Geometri- 
cal figure 1s ſtraight, perpendicular, or parallel 
to its baſe, beſoalſo in its Scenographick delinea- 


| TION. 


11. Let the lines which in the object return at 
right Angles from the fore-right ſide , be drawn Sce- 
nographically from the Viſual point. 

11. Let all ſtraight lines, which in the object re- - 
turn from the fore-right-ſide, run in a Scenographick 
figure into the Horizontal line. 

I V. Let the objett you intend to delineate ſtanding 
on your right hand, be placed alſo on the right hand 
of the viſual point : and that on the left hand, on the 
left hand on the famepoint: and that which is juſt be- 
fore, in the middle of it. 

V. Let thoſe lines which are ( in the object) E- 
quidiſtant to the returning line, be drawn 1n the 
Scenographick figure, from that point found in the 
Horizon. | ; | 

VI. In ſetting off the altitude of Columns, Pe- 
deſtals and the like,meaſure the height from the balſe- 
lineupward in the front or fore-right-ſtde ; and a_vi- 
ſual ray drawn , that point in the front ſhall limit 
thealtitude of the Column or pillar, all the way be: - 
hind the fore-right-ſide or Orthographick appearance, 
even to the vitual point. FE | 
This rule youmuſt obſerve in all figures ,as well where there 
» afront of fore-tight-ſide, as where thure 15 none: 


D 2 VILIg 
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V 11. In delineating Ovals,Circles, Arches,Croſks, 
Spirals and Croſs-arches, or any other figure, In the 
roof of any room ; firſt draw KOI Ai {0 
with perpendiculars, from the moft Eminent points 
thereof, carry it up unto the Ceiling, from which ſee. 
ral points carry on the figure. . 

VIIL The center in any Scenographick regular 
figure is found by drawing croſs-lines from oppoſite 
angles : for the point where the Ditagonals crols isthe 
Center. 

IX. A ground plainof ſquares isalike, both above 
and >zlow the Horizontal line 3 only the more it is 
diſtant above or beneath the Horizon, the ſquares 
will be ſo much the larger or wider. 

X. In drawing a perſpective figure , where many 
lines come together, you may for the divetting of your 


eye, draw the Diagonals in red ; the viſual lines in 
black; the Perpendiculars in green, or other different 


cone from that which you. mtend the figure ſhall 
"dp of. --..-- ; 

XL Having conſidered the height , diſtance and 
poſition of the figure, and drawn it accordingly , 
with 1:dc or angle againſt the baſe; raiſe perpendicu- 
Jars from the ſeveral angles or deſigned points in the 


figure, to the baſe, and transfer the length of each 


perpendicular , from the place where it touches the 
baſe, to the baſe onthe ſide op 


| | oſite to the point of 
diſtance ; fo will the Dianietrats drawn to the Per- 
pendiculars in the baſe, by interſe&tion with the Dia- 
gonals drawn tothe ſeveral transferred diſtances, give 
he angles of the figure : and ſo lines drawn from 
pot to point will circumſcribe the Scenographick 
_ A1I. If. in Landskip there be an ing. wa- 
ers, as Rivets, Phils and the 1i Me may In 


© rrzontal 
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rizontal line level with the fartheſt ſight or appearance 
of it. 

X [TT. If there be any houſes or the like in the pi- 
cure, conſider their poſition, that you may find from 
what point in the Horizontal line to draw the fronts 
and ſides thereof. 

X1V. In deſcribing thingsat a great diſtance, ob- 
ſerve the proportion (both in magnitude and diſtance) 
in draught , which appears from the object to the 
eye. 
"x V. In colouring and ſhadowing of every thing, 

you muſt do the ſame inyour picture which you ob- 
ſerve with your-eye, eſpecially in objects lying near; 
but according as the diſtance grows greater and grea- 

ter , ſo the colours muſt be fainter and fainter , 

till at laſt they loſe themſelves in a darkiſh sky 

colour. 
XV I. The Caroprricks are beſt ſeen in a common 
looking-glaſs or other poliſh'd matter , where if the 
\ glaſs be exadtly flat, the object is exadtly like its ori- 
ginal : bur if the glaſs be not flat, the reſemblance al- 
ters from the original, and that more or leſs, accor- 
ding as the glaſs differs from an exact plain. 
XV1I. In drawing Catoptrick figures, the ſurface of 
_ theglaſs js to be wy upon which you mean to 
have the refleCtion; for which you muſt make a par- 

ticular Ichnographical. draught or projection ; which . 

on the glaſs muſt appear to be a plain full of ſquares , 

on which projection transfer what ſhall be drawn , on 

a plain divided into the fame number of like {quares : 

where though the draught may appear very . con- 

fuſed, yet the refle&ion thereofon the glaſs will be 
very regular, proportional and _ compoled. 
X V II. The Dioprrecicor broken beain may be ſeen 


m atub, through a Cryltal, or Glaſs, which hatix its 
EO D 3 ſurface 
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ſurface cut into many others, whereby the raiesof the 
object are broken.. 


For to the fiat of the Cryſtal or water, the raies mu 

reight ; but then they break, and make an Angle , the 
which alſo by the refratted beams is made and continued 
on the other ſide of the ſame flat. | 

XI X. Whentheſe faces on a Cryſtal are returned to 
wards a plain placeddireQly before it, they ſeparate 
themſelves at a good diſtance on the:.plain; becauſe 
_y are all directed to various far diſtant places of the 
ame. 


XX. But for the aſſigning to each of them a place 
on = ſame plain, no Geometrick rule is yet in- 
vented. | - 
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{of Rational Demonſtration of chiromantical 
.  Stgnaturess Added 


{ by way of Appendix 
Chap. VIII. ff hf 4 | 


He foundation of Chiromancy depends upon 
Z  thetrue appropriation of the ſeveral-mounts, 
DS or places in thenand, to their proper Stars Or 

II. The Ancients have: affione t * root: of 
middle finger toSaturn; of the _ onrnry wokng 
the. hollow of 


finger to! Jupiter 3 

the hand to - Mars: the robt: of the 

ring-finzer to Sol: of the th 5: the rodt: of the 
little ing 
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{, amb towards the root or mount of Zzpiter is call- 
ed Linea Fovialis or the life-line : that from the 
wriſt to the - root or mount of Saturn, Linea Sainr- 
malis : but if it points to the root or mount ot Sol , 
Linea Solaris, \t to Mercury, Linea Mercurialis © that 
which goes. from Linea Fovialis to the mount of Luna, - 
Linea Lunaris, Or the natural line : the other great 
line above it is called Linea Stellata , or the line of 
fortune, becauſe it limits the mounts of the Planets , 
and is impreſſed with various vertues in thoſe places 
according to the nature of the Planet whoſe mount it 
runs under or ſets a boundary unto: Laſtly, the ſpace 
between the natural line and the line of fortune is called 
Menſa, the Table. . 

IV. All other lines ſhalleither proceed out of the 
ſides of the former,or elſe from ſome proper mount.” 

V.-Every line great or {mall , long or ſhort, hath a 
certain beginning or root, from which it riſes ; and 'a 
certain end or point to which it tends. | | 

V L. The diſtance between both ends, 1s the way of 
its paſſage; in which way, it either croſſes ſome 0- 
ther line, or elſe is croſſed : 1fit do neither, its ſigni- ' 
fication is continual, andought ſo much the more to 
be taken notice of. | 

VII. Every mount hath a proper fignification , 
which it receives from the ſignifications of its proper 
Planet, being abſtractly conlidered : the ſame under- 
ſtand ofall the principal lines aforeſaid. 

VIIL. Saturn is the Author of Age, Inheritances, 
Melancholy , Malice, Sorrow, Miſery , Calamities, 
Enemies, Impriſonments, Sickneſs, Diſeaſes, Perplexi- 
| ties, Cares, Poverty, . Croſſes, Death, and whatſoever 
| evilcan befall humane life: he ſignifies Fathers, O:d 
- Men, Labourers, Dyers, Smiths, and Jeſuits. 

IX. Jupiter is the Author of Health, Strengt" , 
ed D 4 ; Mo- 
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Moderetion, Sobricty , Mercy, Riches, Subſtance , 
Goodneſs, Liberty, Religion, Honeſty, Juſtice, Mo- 
deity, and all other things which may make aman 
happy : he ſignifies Churches, Church-men, Lawyers, 
cholars, Cleathicrs, and the like. 

A. 4/7:7515 the Author of Strife, Contention, Pride, 
Precumption , Tyranny, Thefts, Murders, Victory , 
Conqueſt, Inforturacy, Boldneſs, and Dangers : he 
I:gnifies Phyſicians, Ckirur 10ns, Apothecarics , the 
Camp, all Military men anc Preierments, Edge-tools, 
Butchers, Carpenters, Gunners, Ba:lifs, and the like, 

R 1. Sol is the Author of Honour, Glory, Renown, 
Preferment , Life, Generolity , Magnanimity , Sore- 
raignty , Dominion, Power, Treafures, Gcld, Silver, 
and whatſoever 'may make the life of wn {plead ; 
he ſignifies Kings, Princes, Rulers, and all men in 
power, Minters, Goldimiths, long Life and Wiſdom. 

IT. Yea is the Author of Joy, Pleaſure, Mirth, 
Solace, Luſt, Uncleannels, and Idleneſs : fne ſignifies 
Yoman-kind, Siſters, Ladies, Whores, Curiotties , 
apidaries, Sikmen, Taylors, Mercers , Upholſters, 
tures, Pictare-drawers, the Pox, and Diſeaſes pro- 
cceeding from uncleanneſs 
; AITL. X4rreuvy is the Author of Craft,Subtilty , Po- 
licy, Deceit, Perjury, Study, Hearing, and Merchan- 
dizing: he lipnifies Merchants, Clerks , Scholars, Sc- 
<Icraries, Ambaſſadors , Pages, Meſſengers, Poets, 
Reed Stationers, Cheaters, Thieves, Petty-lawyers, 
hilo ophers, Mathematicians, Aſtrologers. 

V. Luna is the Anthor of popular Fame both 
ag Fig, Evil, Joy and Sorrow , Mutability and 
Kconancy, Aﬀectionand Dilaffettion, Moiſture and 
every effe&t which may be faid to be common : ſhe 
:Snifies Waters, Ships, Seamen of all forts, Queens , 


dies, a Governeks, the Common people in general, 


Neigh- 


—— 


meat 
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Neighbors, Mothers, Kindred, Fiſhmongers, Vintners, 


 Taptters, Midwives, Nurſes and Travellers. 


This being known, underſtand, 
XV. Firf, That the lines take their ſtgnification 


| from the mount of that Rlanet from whence they riſe. 


X V 1. Secondly, That the place from whence any 


| line riſes ſhews the ground, canſe,, or original of the 


things ſignified by that line : the line or mount to 
which it points, ſhews the iſſue, to what the thing 
tends, and what may be theend of the matter ſignified. 

X V11. Thirdly, That whether the line ſignifies good 
or evil, if it be cut or croffed by any other line, thar 
line ſocutting it, will ata certain time not only abate 
the good, butt alſo take away the evil, if it ſoſignified. 

XV IH. Fawthly , That the nature and quality of 
that line thus deſtroying the ſtgnification ot the for- 
mer, is known by conſidering from what place it riſes, 
and to what place it tends. 

X I X. Fifthly, That adouble judgement ariſes from 
every line, by accounting its riſe, firſt from the oae- 
end , ſecondly from tne other. 

X X. S:xthly, Thar little lines riſing out of the ſides 
of any other line, both augment the things ſignified by 
that line ; and alſo ſignifie new matter ariſing by things 
ſignified by the line frem whence they xife; and the 
place to which they point, fhew to whatthey tend. 

X X 1. Seventhly, That the mounts or lines adorned 
with ſtars, or ſmall lines, not croſſed, or pointing to 
evil places, ſhew great good and happineſs ro the 
perſon, by things ſignified by the ſame mount or line : 
andeathe contrary, vitiated: with croſſes ,i ipots , or | 
knots ſnew muchevil and perplexity. 

X X11. Laſtly, The beginning of the lines, ſhew in 
the beginning or forepart of Life; the middle, in the 
middle part of Lifez and the cx:ds of them, the latter 
patt, 


Part, or end of 
itgnified by any line, y 
£0 the aforeſaidreaſon, 


5 true, here we ought to e 
zed times when the things 


ut becauſe that matter is 


handled 


round and 
a fountain, 
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{| OfEncGravineg, ErTcainc, 


_ and Linnins. 


| Shewing the Inſtruments belonging to 
'J] the Work, the Matter of the Work, 
the way and manner of performing 


the ſame ; together with all other 


Requiſnes and Ornaments, 


— 
— 


, Of Graving andthe inſtruments thereof. 
FJ L S Raving is an Art which teacheth how to 
* ww» transfer any deſign Pe Copper, Braſs, or 
KAI Wodd, by help © 
ting Inſtruments. | | 

11. The chief Inſtruments are four, 1. Gravers, 2. 
An Oyl-ſtone, 3. A Cuſhion, 4. A Burmiſher. 

I LI. Gravers are of three forts,round pointed,{quare 
pointed and Lozenge pointed. The round ts beſt to. 
ſcratch withal : the ſquare Graver is to make the largeſt, 

| ſtroaks + 


ſharp pointed and cut- 
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ftroaks : the Lozenge is to make ſtroaks more fine and deli 
cate ; but a Graves of a middle ſize betwixt the ſquare 
*nd Lozenge pointed, wilt makg the ſtroaks or batches ſhrew 
with mere bf and vigour, according as you manage it in 
work#27. SE oth | 

I V. The Oyl-ſtone isto whet the Gravers upon, 
which muſt be very finooth, not too-ſoft, nor too hard, 
and withont pin-holes. 


- . The uſe is thus: Part -a few drops of (Oil (Olive upon \ 


the ftowe, and laying that (ide_of it, which you intend ſhall 
eut the Copper, flut apon the ftone, whet vt very flat and 
eaven , and therefore be ſure to carry your hand  ſteafaſt 
| with an equal ſtrength, placing the forefinger firmly, upoh 

the appoſite ſide of the Graver. They turn the next ſide of 
your Graver, and whet that in like manner , that you may 
 havea very ſharp edge for an inthor more. Laſtly, turn- 
eg uppermoſt that edge which you vave.ſowhetted , and 
Setting the end of the Graver obliqutly , upon the ſtone 
whet it very very flat and ſlopiny inform of a Lozrnge(with 
«1 exat and eaven band ) making to the edee thereof a 
ſharp point, It 3s impoſſible that The work ſhould "be with 
the neatweſs and curtoſity deſtred,. if the Graver be not , 
rot only very good, but alſo exatty and carefully whet- 


ted. IND LE 
V. The Cuſhion is a leather bag filled with fine 
land, tolay the plate upon, on which you may turn it 


every way at eale. 


Tow muſt turn your plate with your life hand. aceor din 
#5 the ſtroaks which You grave £ EET "maſt be + 
tamed with diligent care and prattice. | | 

VI. Theburniſhing Iron is of uſe torubout ſcratch- 
es and ſpecks or other things 


| which may fault your- 
| work 1n the plate; as alſo i any ſiroaks be od 
too deep or prof to make them appear kf and 


fainter by rabbing them therewith, Eos 
| | VII. To 


ha 
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VII. To make your Gravers. 

Provide ſome croſs-bow ſteel, and cauſe it to be beaten 
out into ſmall rods, and ſoftned, then with a good file yoa 
may ſhape them at pleaſure : when you have done, heat 
them red hot, and ſtraight dip it into Soap, andby fo do- 
ing it will be very hard: where note that in dipping 
them, into the Soap, if you turn your hand never {6 
littk awry, the Graver will be crooked, Jf your Gra- 
ver be too hard, take a red-hot Charcoal and lay the end of 
your Graver upon it till it begins towax yellowiſh, and then 
dip it into tallow (ſome ſay water ) andit will be tougher. 

VIII. Have by youa piece of Box or hard wood, 
that after you haveſharpned your Graver, þy ſtriking 
the point of it into the ſaid Box or hard wood, you 
may take offall. the roughnaſs about the points, which 
was cauſed by whetting it upon the oyl-ſtone. 

IX. Laſtly, take a file and touch the. edge of. the 
Graver therewith 3 if the file cut it, it is too ſoft, and 
| will do no good: but if it will not touch it, it is fit 
S for your work. ; 
| if *« ſhouldbreak on the point, iti5s aſiyn it is tempered 

too bard ;. which oftentimes after a little uſe by whetting 

Will come into a good condition. 


LO 


_ —— 


CHAP. 


Of Poliſhing the Copper Plate. 


I. TPAke a plate of Braſs or Copper of what bigneſs 
| £. youpleaſe, and of areaſonable thicknels, ta- 

king heed that it be free from fire-flaws. 
I 1. Beat itas ſmooth as you can with a hammer,and 


then rub it as ſmooth as you: can, witha pumice-ſtone 
yol 
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void of Gravel (leſt- it [cratch.it, and ſo cauſe as much 
labour to get them out) and alittle water. 

[1T. Then drop a few drops of oy] Olive upon the 
plate, and burniſh it withyour burniſhing Iron; and 
then rub 1t with Charcoal made of Beech wood Quen- 
ched in Urine. ; 

LV. Laſtly, with a roul made of a piece of a black 
Felt, Caſtor, or Beaver, dipt in oyl Olive, rub it well 
for anhour, ſo ſhall your plate be exactly poliſhed. 


—— 


ENS: 


CHAP. IIL. 


Of bolding the Graver, 


þ I; will be neceſſary to cut of that part of the 
knob of the handle ofthe Graver which is upon 
the ſame line with the edge of the Graver; thereby 


making that lower ſide next to the plate flat, that it 
may be no hindrance in graving. 


For working upon 4 large plate, that part of the handle 
(if not cut away ) will foreſt upon the Copper, that it will 
hinder the ſmooth and even ca 


rriage of your hand in ma- 
king your ſtroaks, and will cauſe your Graver to run intg 


Jour Copper deeper than it ſhould dj, T 
11. Place the knob at the enq of the handle of the 
graver 1n the hollow of your hand,and having extend- 


wards the point of the Graver, 
Or OPPolite to the edge which ſhould 


on the one ſide of the 

on the other ſide, ſo as 

r flat and parallel with 

ut, Be wary that your fingers interpoſe not between 
the 


his done, 


ib. z 
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@ the plate and the Graver, for they will hinder you in 


carrying your Graver leyel with the plate, and caufe 


E your lines to be more deep, grols and rugged, than 


otherwiſe they would be. 


yy WI_ 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the way and manner of Engravinge 


[. Hts a Cuſhion filled with ſand about nine 

inches long and ſix broad, and three or four 
thick , and a plate well poliſhed; lay the plate upon 
the Cuſhion, whichplace upona firm Table. 

i 1. Holding the Graver ( as aforeſaid.) according 
to Art, in making ſtraight ſtroaks be ſure to hold your 
plate firm upon- the Cuſhion , moving your hand , 
leaning lightly where the ſfroak ſhould be fine; and 
harder whese you would have the ſtroakbroader. 

I1I. But in making circular or crooked ſtroaks , 
hold your hand and Graver ſtedfaſt, your arm and. el- 
bowreſting upon the Table, and move the plate againſt 
the Gravyer ; for otherwiſe it 1s impoſible to make 
thoſe crooked or winding ſtroaks with that neatneſs 
and command that you ought to do. 

IV. Learn to carry your hand with fucha light, 
that you may end ycur ſtroak as finely as you begin 
it; and if you haye occaſion to make one part deeper 
or blacker than another, do. it by degftees ; and that 
you may do it the more exaCtly, obſerve that your 
ttroaks be not too cloſe,nor too wide... | 

For your more exact obſervation, practiſe by ſuch 
prints which are more looſly ſhadowed, leſt by imita- 
ting the more daxk, yog ſhould not know where to be- 
gn or end, _ V. After 


f 
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V. After you have graved part of your work, it 
will be needful to ſcrape it with the ſharp edge ofa 
burniſher or other graver, carrying it along even with 
the plate;to take off the roughneſs of the ſtroaks; but 
in doing it beware of making ſcratches. 

VI. And thatyou may the better ſce that which is 
Engraven, with the piece of Felt or Caſtor ( attie 
fourth SeCtion ofthe tecond Chapter) dipt in oyl rub 
the places graven. ; 

VII. Laltly , whatſoever appears to be amiſs, you 
may rtþ out with the burniſher, and very exactly po- 
liſh it with your piece of Felt or Caſtor and oy]; 
which done, to cleanſe the plate you may boil it a little 
in Wine-vinegar, and rub it gently with a bruſh of 
{mall graſs-wireor Hogs briſtles. 


. 
4 —_ — " 


CHAP. YV. 


Of the 1mit ation of Copies or Prints; 


|. T.JAving a piece of Bees waxtyed upin a fine 


_ L.14. holland rag, heat the plate over the fire, till 
it. may be hot enough to melt the wax z then rub the 
plate with the wax tyedup in the rag, till you ſee it 
coveredall over with wax, (which let be very thin : ) 
If 1t be not eyen, heat it again by the fire, and wipe it 
over gently with a feather. | 

IL. If you would copy a printed picture, to have 
it print off the ſame way; then clap. the print which 
you: would imitate with the printed ſide next to the 


Plate; and having placed it very exaRtly , rub the 
_ of the print with a burniſher, racy thing 
at 15 hard, ſmooth and round,. which will cauſe it 

ig - WE _ 
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to ſtick to the wax upon the plate : then take off 


the print (beginning at one corner) gently and with 
care, leſt you tear it (which may be cauſed alſo by 


putting too much wax upon the plate ) and it will 
leave upon the wax the perfect proportion in every 
all. | | 

F Where note , if it ve anold pilture, before you place it 
wpon: the wax, it will be good to track, it over in every limb 
with a black-lead pencil. 

III. But if you would have it print the contrary 
way, take thadult of black-lead, and rub the backſide 


| ofthe print all over therewith , which backſide put 


upon the waxed plate ; and with your needle or draw- 
ing point, draw all the out-lines of the deſign or print , 
all whichyou will find upon the wax. This done, 

I V. Take a long Graver either Lozenge or round 
(whichis better) very ſharp,and with the point there- 
of ſcratch over every particular limb in the out-ſtroak; 
which done, it will not be difficult to mark out all the 
ſhadows 'as you Engrave, having the proportion be- 
fore you. 

V. Laſtly, for Copies of Letters, go over every 
|tter with black lead, or write them with ungum'd 
Ink, and tlap the paper over the waxed plate as before, 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Engraving in wood. 


I THe figures that are to be carved or graven 1n 
Wood muſt firſt be drawn, traced, or paſted 
vponthe wood; and afterwards all the other ſtarding 
of the wood ( except the Tone? muſt be cut nay 
with 
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- with little narrow pointed knives made for that pur 
poſe, | 
This graving in wood ss far more tedions and diffcul 
than rhat in Braſs or Copper 5, becauſe you muſt cut twic 
 . 07 thrice to take out one ſtroak > and having cut it, tohe 
careful in picking it out, leſt you ſhould break, any part of 
the work. which would deface it. 
; II. For the kind of the wood let it be hard and 

tough: 'the beſt for this purpoſe is Beech and Box : kt 
.1t be plained inch thick ; which you may have cut into 
, Pleces according to the bigneſs of the figure you grave. 

III. To draw the figures uponthe wood. 

Grind White lead very fine, and temper 3t with fair 
water ;, dip acloth therein, and rub over one ſide of the 
wood and let it dry throughly : This keepeth the Ink, (if 
you draw therewith ) that it run not about , nor ſmk; and 
*f you draw with Paſtils , it makes the ſroaks appear more 
plain and bright. | 0, 

. TV. Having whited the wood as before (if it 1s a 
Higureyou would copy, ) black or red the blankſideof 
the print or copy, and with a little ſtick or ſwallow's 
quill , trace or draw over the ſtroaks of the figure. 

V. Bur 1t youpaſte the figure upon the wood, you 
muſt not then white it oyer ( for then the figure will 
pill off”) but only ſee the wood be well plained : then 
wipe over the printed fide of the figure with Gum- 
Tragacanth diſſolved in fair water, and clap it ſmooti 
upon ahe wood, which let dry. throughly : then wet 


it alittle all oyer, and fret off the paper gently , till 
jou can ice perfeCtly every ſtroak of the figure : dry it 
again, and fall to cutting or carving it. 
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25 OMA P- VIE 
F Of Eiching,and the Materials thereef: — 


1 9 ching.is an artificial Engraving 'of Braſs of 
L-, Copper-plates with AquaFortis. - oo 
' II. The Inſtruments of Etching (beſides the plate) 
are theſe nine. 1. Hard Varmſh. 2. Soft: Varmfh. 3e 
Prepared Oyl. 4- Aqua-fortic. 5. Needles. 6. Oyl- 
fone. 7+, Bruſh-Pencil. 8. Burniſher. g. The Frame 
and Trough.” = 
NIE. To poliſh the plate. 
Although in Chap. 2. of this Book, we have ſuff- 
ciently taught how topolifh the plate, yet neverthe- 
les wethink it convenientto ſubjoyn theſe following 
words. Firſt, the plate being well planiſhed or forged, 
chooſe the ſmootheſt ſide to poliſh; then fix it upon 
\ board a little declining, and rub it firmly and evenly 
all over with a piece of Grinditone, throwing water 
often on it, ſo long till there be no dints, flaws, or 
marks of the hammer : waſh it clean, nd with a piece 
ofgood Pumiice-ſtone, rub it ſo long till there be n0 
rough ſtroaks or marks of the Grinditone : waſh 1t 
clean again , andrub it with a fine Hoan and water 


rill the marks of the Pumice-ſtone are rubbed out 2 


waſhitagain, and with a piece of 'Charcoal without 


Knots ( being heat red hot and quenched 1n water , 
the outſide being pared off )rub the plate with water 
till-all- the ſmall ſtroaks of the Hoan be vaniſhed 5 


laſtly,if yet there remain any ſmall ſtroaks or ſcratches, 
rub them out with the end of the burniſhing Iron, ſo 


E 2 IV ef 
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- IV. To make the hard Varniſh for Etching. 

Take Greek or Burgundy-pitch, Colophonium 0 
Rozin, of each five ounces, Nnt-Oyl four ounces; 
melt the Pitch or Rozin in an earthen pot upon a 
gentle fire; then put in the Oyl, and let them boil 
for the ſpace of half an your : Lo q* a little ” a 

ter fire till it appear like a Glewy ſyrrup : cool it a 
FA more, ini and being almoſt old, ut it into 
a glaſed-pot for uſe. Being thus made it will keey 
at leaſt twenty years. 

V. To make the ſoft Varniſh for Hon ; 

. Take Virgin-wax three ounces, Maſtich in drops 
two ounces, Aſphaltum one ounce : grind the Ma- 
ſtich and Aſphaltum ſeverally very fine : then in an 
earthen pot melt the wax and ftrew inthe Maſtich 
and Aſphaltum , ſtirring all upon the fire till they be 
well diſſolved and'mixed, which will be in about halt 
a quarter of an hour; then cooling it a little , pour 
It into a baſon of fair water (all except the dregs) and 
wan your hands wet ( before it is cold) form it into 
xouls. 

VI. To makg the prepared Oyl. 

Take Oyl Olive, make it hot in an earthen pot,and 
put into 1t a ſufficient quantity of tried Sheeps ſuct 
(ſo much as being dropped upon a cold thing,the oy! 


ay bea little hardened and firm ) boil them together 


for an hour , till they be of a reddiſh colour, leſt they 


Ihould ſeparate when you uſe them. This mixture 
3sto make the fat more liquid,. and not cool fo faſt, for 
the fat alone would be no ſooner on the pencil, but it 
would grow cold ; and be ſure to put in more oyl in 
Winter than in Summer. | 


V1. To make the Aquas-fortis. OE 

, Take diſtilled White-wine Vinegar ee pints; Sal- 

ATMORACk, Bay-falt of cagh fix gunges; Verdegrieſe 
8 four 
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four ounces. Put all together into a large well glazed 
earthen pot (that they may not boil over) cover the 
pot. cloſe, and put it on a quick fire,and let it ſpeedi- 
ly boil two or three great walmsand no more ; when 
it is ready to boil uncover the pot, and ſtir it fome- 
times witha ſtick, taking heed that 1t boil not over : 
having boiled, take it from the fire, and let it cool be- 
ing cloſe covered, and when it is cold, put it into a 
Glaſs bottle with a Glaſs ſtopple : If it be too ſtrong 
in Etching weaken it with a glaſs or two of the ſame 
Vinegar you made it of. There is another fort of .4- 
qua-fortis, which is called Common, which is exhibit- 
ed in Synopſis Medicine, bib. 3. cap. 7. ſett. 4. pag. 656. 
But becauſe that Book may not be in every mans hand, 
wewill here inſert it ; it is thus : Take dried Vitriol 
two pound, Salt-peter, one pound, mix them and di- 
ſtil by a Retort, in open fireby degrees. 

VIIL To make the Etching Needles. | 

Chooſe Needles of ſeveral ſizes ſuch as will break 
without bending, and ofa fine grain 3 thentake good 
round ſticks of firm wood (not apt to ſplit) about fix 
inches long, and as thick as a large Gooſe-quill, at 
the ends of which fix your Needles ſo that they may 
ſand out of the ſticks about a quarter of an inch or 
ſomething more. 
F IX. To whet the points of the Needles with the Oyl- 

One, ? 
If you would have them whetted round, you muſt 
. whet their points ſhort upon the Oyl-ſtone { not as 
ſowing Needles are) turning them round whilſt you 
whet them, as Turners do. If you whet them ſlo- 
. Pig, firft make them blunt upon the Oyl-ſtone , then 
holding them firm and ſteady , whet them ſloping 
upon one ſide only , till they come to a ſhort and 
roundiſh oyal, 

E 3 X. The 
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X, The bruſh pencil 1s to: cleanſe the work, wipe 
off duſt, and to ſtrike the colours even over the groun| 
or varniſh, when laid upon the plate. 
X I. The burniſher is a well hardened piece of 
ſteel ſomewhat roundiſh at the end. Its uſes are 
what we have ſpoken at the ſixth SeCtion ot the 


firſt Chapter ,. and the third Section of. the ſecond 


. Chapter. 


XK II. To make the Frame and Trough. 

The Frame is an entire board , about whoſe top 
arid ſides 1s faſtned a iedge two inches. broad, to 
: keep the Aqua-fortis from. running off from the ſides 
. When you Four 1t on :: the lower endof this board 
. muſt beplaced in the Trough , leaning ſloping againſt 

a wa!l or {ome other thing ,, wherein. you mult fix 
ſeyeral pegs. of wood to reſt the plate upon. The 
Trough 1s raade of a iirm piece of Elm or Oke {et up- 
on four legs, whoſe hollow is four inches wide; and 
ſo long, as may beſt fit your uſe :- the hollow muſt be 
ſomething; deeper in the middle, that the water rut- 
ning thither way fall through a hole ( there made for 
that purpoſe) into an earthen pan. well Leaded. The 
inſide of this board and tros7h. muſt be- covered over with 4 


thick, oyl colour, to hinder the Aqua-fortis from eatins « 
ratting the board,  — * 
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CHAP. VIIL 


The way and manner of uſing the hard 
Varni[h. 


| 1. H Aving well heat the poliſhed plate over a 


Chafng diſh of coals, rake ſome of the firſt 
varniſh with alittle ſtick, and put a drop of it on the 
top of your finger , with which lightly touch the 
plate at equal diſtances, laying on the yarniſh equally, 
and heating the plate again as it grows cold , keeping 
it carefully from duſt or filth ; then with the ball of 
your thumd tap 1t upon the plate ; {till wiping your 
hand over all , to make it more ſmooth and equal. 

And here beware that neither the varniſh be too thick 
upon the plate, nor your hand ſweaty. | 

11. Then takea great lighted candle burning clear, 
with a ſhort ſnuff, (placing the corner of the plate 
againſt a wall) hold the varniſhed fide downward 0- 
ver the candle, as cloſe as you can, fo it touch nor 
the varniſh, guiding the flame all over, till it is all 
perfectly black, which you muſt keep from duit or 
filth till it is dry. 
III, Over a fire of Charcoals hang the varniſhed 
plate to dry with the varniſh upwards , which will 
{moak ; when the ſmoak abates, take away the plate, 
and with a pointed ſtick ſcratch near the ide thereof , 
and if the yarniſh eaſily comes off, hang it- over the 
fire again a little, ſo longrill the yarniſh will not too 
eaſily come off; then take it from the fire and ler it 


c001. | 
E 4 If 
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If the varniſh ſhould be too hard, caſt cold water on the 
backſide of the plate to cool it, that the heat may not mag 
too hard and brittle. This done, | 

I V. Place it upon a low desk, or ſome ſuchlike 
thing, and cover that part which you do not work 
on, with a ſheet of fine white paper, and over that a 
ſheet. of brown paper, on which may reſt your hand, 
to keep it from the varniſh. 

V. If you uſe aruler, lay ſome part of it uponthe 
paper, that it may notrub off the varniſh ; and have 
an eſpecial care, that noduſt or filth get in between 
the paper andthe varniſh, for that will hurt it. 


OO 
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CHAP. IX, 


The way ana manner of Etching. 


{. FN making lines or hatches, ſome bi ger, ſome 
leſler, ſtraight or crooked, you muff uſe ſeveral 


ſorts of Needles, bigger orleſſer as the work requires. 
_11. The great linesare made by leaning hard on the 
Needle ;; its point being ſhort and thick, (but a round 
point will not cut the varniſh clear: ) or by making 
divers lines,or hatches, one very cloſe to another, and 


then by paſling over themagain with a thicker Needlez 
or by making them with an indifferent large needle, 
and letting the Aqua-Fortis lie the longer thereon. 

_ The beſt Needles for this work ave ſuch as are whet ſlo- 
png with an oval, beca 


uſe their fides will cut. that which 
the round ones will not. © 


bi Il. If your linesor hatches ovght to be of an equal 
thickneſs from endto end, can. on the needle with an 


equal 
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equal force z leaning lightly where you would have 
the lines or ſtroaks fine or ſmall ; and more heavy 
where you would have the lines appear deep or large ; 
thereby the needle may. have ſome Impreſſion in the 


| Copper. 


L V. If your lines or hatches be too ſmall,paſs over 
them again witha ſhott round point, of ſuch a bigneſs 
as you would have the line of , leaning ſtrongly where 
you would have the line deep. 

V. The manner of holding the needle with oyal 
points (which are moſt proper to make large and deep 


| ſtroaks) ismuch like that of a pen, only the flat ſide 


whetted is uſually held towards the thumb : but 
they may be uſed with the face of the oval turned to- 
ward the middle finger. * 

VI. If you would end witha fine ſtroak, you ought 
to dothat with a.very fine needle. 

V1L. In uſing the aval points, hold them as upright 
and ſtraight in your hand as you can, ſtriking your 


ſtroaks firmly and freely, for that will add much to 


their beauty and clearneſs. 

VIII. In Landskips , in places fartheſt from the 
ſight , asalſo neareſt the light, uſe a very ſlender point, 
leaning fo lightly with your hand as to make a ſmall 
faint ſtroak. 

IX. In working be careful to bruſh off all the duſt 


which you work offwiththe needles. 
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CHAP, X. 
Of "ſing the Aqua-fortis. 


. YF therebe any ſtroaks which you would not have 
the Agqua-fortss eat into; or any places where * 
the varniſh is rubbed off, melt ſome prepared Oy, 
and with a pencil, cover thoſe places pretty thick. 
II. Then take a bruſh, penct], or rag,and dip it in 
the prepared oyl, and rub the back-ſide of the plate 
all over, that the Aqua-fortis may not hurt it, if by 
chance any ſhould fall thereFn | 
I II. Before you put the Agqra-Fortis to the plate, 
gently wartn or dry the plate by a fire to dry up the 
humidity, which 1t might contract by reaſon of the 
' Air; and to prevent the breakingup the varniſh upon 
the firſt pouring the Aqrua-fortis thereon. 

.I'V. Place the plate by the 12th. SeCtion of the 7th. 
Chapter of this Book, and with the 4qua-fortis in an 
earthen pot pour upon the plate, beginning at the top, 
{o moving your hand that it may run all over thc 
plate, which do for eight or ten times: then turn it 
cornerwiſe, and pour the Aqua-fortis on it that way 
ten or twelve times ; and then turn it again corner- 


wile theother way, pouring on the Aqua-fortis eight 
: ten times as before; doing thus ſeveral times for 


te ſpace of halfa quarter ofan hour or more, accor- 
ding to the ſtrength of the water, and nature of the 
Copper. 
For there muſt be leſs time allowed to bard and brittle 
ag for pourimg on the Aqua-fortis , bur more to the 


V, But 
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V. But you mult have ſpecial regard to caſt on the 
Aqua-fortis as occaſion ſhall require, and work is ; 
caiting it on at ſeveral times, and on ſeveral places ; 
where you would have 1t very deep , often ; where 
leſs deep, fewer times: where light, leſs yet ; where 
lighter, leſſer yet : and whereſo light as it can ſcarcely 
be ſeen, once or'twice : waſh 1t with water, and to+ 
yer it where you-would.: have it lighter. 

V I. Having thus covered. your plates.as occaſion re- 
quires z for the ſecond time, place the. plate on the 
trame as aforeſaid, and pour on it your Agqua-fert;s for 
2 full- half hour. - = 

VII, Then waſh it with water and dry it,covering 
the places. which require lightneſs. or faintneſs ( thar 
they may be proportionable to the deſign) then pour 
on the Agqua-fortis for the laſt time more or leſs accor- 
ding to the nature of your work, and the deepneſs that 
It requires. | | | 

VIII. You may rub off the varniſh or ground, as 
occaſion jin your work requires witha Charcoal, to 
ſeewhether the water hath eaten deep enough ; by 
which you may judge of the ſpace of time, that you 
are after to imploy in pouring 'on the Agqua-fortss, in 
the works you will have to do, which it the ſhadows 
require much depth , or ought to be very black, the 
water ought to be poured on (at the leaſt time) for 
an hour or better ; yet know n0.certain rule of time ca 
be limited for this. | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Finiſhing the work; 


I. LL the former operations being done, waſh 

the plate with fair water 3 and put it wet 
uponthe fire, till the mixture be well nielted, and then 
wipe it very clean on both ſides with a linnen cloth, 
till you have cleanſed it of all the mixture. 

I 1. Take Charcoal of Willow, take offthe rind of 
it, and putting fair water on the plate, rub it with the 
Charcoal, as if you were to poliſh it, and it will take 
off the varniſh. 

Where note, that the Coal muſt be free from all 
knots and roughneſs, and that no ſand or filth fall 
upon the plate. 

IL. Take ordinary A ua-fortis, to which add two 
third parts of water, and with ſomie linnen rags dip- 
ped therein rub the plate all over, ſo will you take 
_ itsdiſcolouring, and recover its former beauty. 

I V. Then take dry linnen rags and wipe the plate 
ſo as totake offall the aforeſaid water, and then hold- 
ng it alittle to the fire, put upon it a little Oyl Olive, 
and with a piece vf an old Beaver rolled up rub the 
.--—— Aga all over, and laſtly, wipe it well with a dry 

V. Then if any places need touching with the 
Graver, as ſometimes it happens, eſpecially where it 
5 to be very deep or black, perfe& them with care ; 
' WRICh dOlte, the Plate is ready for the Rolling-Preſs. 
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—— 
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CHAP. XIE. 
The way of uſing the ſoft Varniſp. 
wa being prepared by cleanſing it with 


coal and clean water, waſh it well and 
with fine white Chalk ſcraped and a fine 


ers. | 
, I. Lay down your plate oyer a Chafing-diſh of 
ſmall-coal, yet ſo as the firemay have air; then take 
the ground or ſoft varniſh (it being tied up in a fine 
rag ) and rub it up and downthe Copper, ſo as it 
may ſufficiently cover it,,.(not too thin nor too thick:) 
then take a feather and fmooth it as wellas poſſibly 
”_ can all one way, and then croſs it, till it he very 
well. | 

But you muſt take heed that the plate be not too hot, for 
f it ho tin the ground ſmoak, yds moiſture will de dried 
ws and that will ſpoil the work, and make the ground 

eak. or | 

TH. Her! grind ſome White-lead with Gum-wa- 
ter, ſd that it may be of a convenient thickneſs to 
{pread on the Copper ;, and with a large pencil, or 
mall bruſh, ſtrike the plate croſs aver; twice ar thrice - 
till it is (mooth; and'then with alarger bruſh (made 
of Sgutrrels tails) gently. ſmooth the white, and then 
{et it lie till it is dry. | 


—_ 


_ Iv. Or you may black the varniſh with a Candle,as 
wetaught at the Second Section of the Eighth Chap- 
ter, and then warm it.oyer the fre; tilt the varniſh be- 


o 


Zin to welt. 
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The way of Etching upon the ſoft Varniſh, 


— — — 


[. 1* E way of Etching is the ſame with that in 
_ _þT the hard varniſh ; only you muſt -be careful 
not to hurt your varniſh, which you may do by pla- 
cing 0n the {ides of your plate two little boards, and 
laying croſs oyer them another thin one, ſo as that 
It may not touch the plate; on. which you muſt reſt 
your hand whilſt you work. ;. -_ 2 
LI. Thenplace the plate onaDesk(ifyou fo pleaſe) 
for . by that means the ſuperfluous -matter-will fall a- 
way of it ſelf. 6 as - 


i 11. Butif you have any delign t0 transfer, upon the 
plate from any Copy or Print, ſcrape on the” hackſide 
thereof ſome red Chalk all over ; then go over that, 
by ſcraping ſome ſoft Charcoal ,, till it mingle with 
the Chalk ; and with a large ſtiff pencil rub it all oyer 
till it be fine andeven, and ſolay down the deſign up- 
on the plate: with a blunt Needle draw oyer the out 
ſtroaks: and as you work) you. need :not ſcratch hard mio 
the Copper, only ſo as you may ſee the Needle T0 through 
the Varniſh to the Capper. OL, Rn AN 
. IV. Always be ſure when you leave the work,, to 
wrap'the plate up in Paper, to keep it from hurt, and 
corrupting in the air, which may dry the varniſh ; and 
in Winter time wrap the plate up in a piece of wollen, 
as well as paper, for if the froſt get toit, it will cauſe 
the varniſh to riſe from the Copper inthe eating. | 
- An inconveniency alſo will accrew., by letting .the Var- 


mh lie too long upon the Plate before the work is. finiſhed 3 
: f . | &. 4 Eo for 
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' for three or four months will conſume the moiſture and ſo 


ſpoil all, 
V. The marking of the deſign upon the ſoft var- 


niſh, is beſt done with Black-lead or Chalk, if the 


h ground is white; but with red Chalk, if the ground 
1s black. 
V I. Having Graved what you intend upon the var- 
ade niſh, take ſome fair water, a little warm , and caſt 
1 


it upon the Plate; andthenwitha ſoft clean Spunge, 
.rub-upon the White-lead to moiſten it all over ; and 
then waſh the plate to take away the whiting , and 
.C | 
Tl II. Or laſtly . 5 with .4 qua-foris mixed with fair 
water, waſh it all: over, ind by this means you may 
.take . away. the  whuting,: which then waſh with com- 
mon water and dry itz and thus haye .you-the _ 
; age for the Aqua O7tis, . 
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CHAP. XIV. 
of wo: Hie Aqua- fortis, and hnibing 
to _ the work, oO 


L \Ut ſoft wak (red or green): round the brims 
0 of the plate,and let it be raiſed above the vax- 
- "niſh about half a Barley Corns length; ſo. that placing 
, 


*the plate; level, the water being poured upon the plate 

May by this means be retained.  . This done, + ...: 
:1-:;Take-common Aqua fortis ſix ounces, comman 
water two ounces 3 mix them, and pour it gently, ap- 
on the plate, ſo that it may cover it fully all oyer ; jo 
. williths ſtronger hatchings be full of bubbles, while 
tne 


7 Pohgraphices. * Ii.L 
the fainter will appear clear for a while, not making 
any ſudden opperations to the view. 

111. When you perceive the water to operate a 
ſmall time , pour it off into a glazed earthen diſh, and 
throw fair water upan the plate, to waſh away the 
Aqubfortis, then dry the plate : and where you would 
have the Cut to be faint, tender or ſweet, cover it 
' with the prepared Qyl, and then coverthe plate again 

with Aqua-fortis as: hefore, leaving it on for eight 

or ten minutes, -or langer : then put off the Aguu- 

fortis as before waſhing and drying the plate , and 

covering with the prepared Oyl other places which 

you wonld not have ſodeepasthe reſt: Laſtly, put 

on the Aqua-fortis again, qr” ron of halfan hour 
Pp 


(more or lefs) and then pour it off, waſbing the plate 
with fair water as before. 
As you would have your lines of ftroaks to be deeper 


and deeper, ſo cover the ſweeter or fainter parts by degrees 


with the pre that the Aquatortis lie the 
longer on gc grn Fu Then, "IM 

I V. Takeoftfhie border of wax, 4nd heat the plate, 
ſo that the Oyl and varniſh may throughly melt; 
which wipe away well witha Jlonen cloth : ghen rub 
the plate oyer with Oy] Oliye and a piece of anold 


Beaver roll'd up, whichdone, touch it with the Gra- 
Ver where need is. 


-*'V, But ifany thing be(at laſt) forgotten: -then rub 
the plate afo ralaia with ack 4 Kead. [7 a chat 
AQ Hit or oy] remainupon theplate. ' | 
|. VI. Then heatthe plate upon a Charooal fire, and 
| 2_ the oft varniſh with a Teather upon it (as be- 
F- yr jd tht ts yngs may be filled with 'varniſh 3 
" DICK It andthen touch It over again, or add whi 

you intend, | oben: oben, Bras 
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Chap.-15. Of Limming, &c. 4 


VII. Let your hatchings be made by means of the 
Needles, according as the manner of the work ſhall 
require, being careful before you put on the Agqua- ' 


fortis, to cover the firſt graving on the plate with the * 


prepared Oy1, (leſt the varniſh ſhould not have cove- 
red all.over: ) then cauſe the Agqua-fortis to eat_into 
the work ;; and laſtly cleanſe the plate as before. 


Cs Fes 


CHAP. XV. 


Of Limning, axd the Materials thereof. 


-L mning isan Art whereby in water Colours 


we ſtrive to reſemble Nature in every thing 


[I, The Inftraments and Materials thereof are 
chiefly theſe. 1. Gum. 2. Colours. 3. Liquid Gold and 
Silver. 4. The Grind-ſtone and Muller. 5. Pencils. 6. 
Tables to Limn in. 57. Little glaſs or China-diſhes. 

III. The Gums are chiefly theſe four, Gum-Ara- 
bick, Gum-Lake, Gum-Hedera, Gum-Armomack. 

I'V. The principal Colours are theſe ſeven, Wire , 
Black,, Red, Green, Yellow, Blew, Brown : out of whictt 
are made mixt or compound Colours, 

V. The Liquid Gold and Silver 1s either natural or 
artificial, 

The natural is that which is produced of the Me-. 
tals themſelves : the artificial is that which is formed of 
other colours. | 

VI. The Grinding-ftone, Muller, Pencils, Tables , 
and Shells, or little China-diſhes are only the neceſſary 
inſtruments and at tendants, which belong to the pra- 
Clice of- Limning. OEM 

EF CHAP: 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Gums and their Uſe. 


I He chief of all is Gum-Arabick , that which 
is white, clear and brittle ; the Gum-water 
of it 1s made thus: 

Take Gum-Arabick,, bruiſe it and tie itup in a fine 
clean lnnen cloath, and pitt tt into a convenient quantity 
of pure ſpring-water, i a glaſs or earthen veſſel; letting 

' the Gum remain there till it is diffolved;, which donegf 
the water 1s not ſtiff enough, put more Gum into the cloath, 
tut if too ſtiff, add more water : of which Gum-water 
have two forts by you, the one ſtrong, the other weak; 
of which you may make a third at pleaſure. 

But if you be where Gum-Arabick 1s not to be got, 
you may inſtead of that uſe the preparation of Sheeps- 
leather 'or ,parchment following, | 

T ake of the ſhreds of white Sheep-skins (which are to 
be bad plentifully at Glovers ) or elſe of parchments, one 
pond, Conduit or runing water two quams, - boil it t0a 
thin gelly, then ftram it whilft hot through afine ſtrainer, * 
and ſo uſe it. | 

Il. Gum-lake, it is made of whites of Eggs beaten 
and ſtrained a pint , Honey , Gum-Hedera , of each 
two Drachms,ſtrong wort four ſpoonfuls, mix them, 
and ſtrain them with a piece of ſpunge till they run 
like a clear oyl, which keep. in a clean veſſel till it 
grows hard. SS 

This Gum will diſſolve in water like Gum- Arabick,, of 

which Gum-water is. made in like manner 5, it is a good 

ordinary varniſh for Pifkures. 

I1L. Gum-Hedeta, 'or Gum of Ivy; it is gotten out . 

| : 0 
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of Ivy, by cutting withan Axea great branch thereof, | 
climbing upon an Oak-tree, and bruifing the ends 0 
ir with the head of the Axe; at a Months end, or 
thereabouts, you may take fromi it a very clear, and - 
pure fine Gum , like oyl, | 

It is good to put into Gold-ſize and other Colours, for 
theſe three reaſons : 1. It abates theill ſent of the ſe e 
2. I will prevent bubbles in Gold-ſize and other Colours 4 
4. Laſtly, it takes away the fat and clammineſs of Colours 
 befides which it is of uſe in making Pomanders. . 

I V. Gum-Armoniacum, It is aForrein Gum, and 
ought to be brought ſtrained. Grind it very fine 
with juiceof Garlick and a little Gum-Arabick-water, 
þ that it may not be too thick, but that you may 
vrite with it what you will. | 

When you uſe it, draw what you will with it, and let 
t dry, and when you gild upon it, cut your Gold or Sil- 
ger to the faſhion which you drew with the fize or gum, 
then breath upon the fas and lay the Gold upon it gently 
raken up, which preſs down hard with apiece of wool ; and . 
then let it well dry, - being dryed, with a fine linnen cloath | 
firike off the looſe Gold ;, ſo will what was draws be fairly 
gilded / it was as fine as 4 hair: it is called Gold-Ar- . 
MONAck. | 


rm ON — Cntr gms — | 
CHAP. XV 11, 


Of the ſeven Colonrs in General, 


L T HE chief Whites are theſe, Spodiunt, Ceruſe, 
Thi White-lead, Spaniſb-white , Egg-ſhels burns. 


F 41s Colour is called tn Greek Asvx3s of AW 99, _ 
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to ſee, becauſe Acvzorns i5: S1aKETINOY o1[c05 » White. 
neſs (as Ariſtotle ſaid) is the object of ſight, in Latin 
Albus, from whence the Alps had their name, by rea. 
ſon of their continual whiteneſs with Snow. The 
Spaniſh-white is thus made. Take fine Chalk three 
ounces, Alom one ounce, grind them together with 
fair water till it be like pap 3 roul 1t up into balls, 
which dry leiſurely : then put them 1nto the fire till 
they are red-hot; take them out, and let them cool : 
It -1s the beſt white of all, to garniſh with, being ground 
with weak Gum-water. es, 


c 


IT. The chief Blacks are theſe, Harts-horn burnt, 
my burnt, Cherry-ſtones burnt, Lanip-black, Char: 
COAl, | 

Black, in Latin Niger #s ſocalled from the Greek word 
veng%s, which  ſugnnifies dead, becaiiſe. peta | and dead 
things are Lenertly of that colour. Lamp-black #s the 
ſmoak,_of a Link, Torch, or Lamp gathered togetber. 


111. The chicf Regs are theſe, Vermilion, Red-lead, 


Indian-lake , Red-oker. It is called 'in Latin [Ruber 
Tees. Thy folv 4 corticibus vel granis malj punici ; from 
the Rinds or Seeds of Pomegranates, as -Scaliver faith. 

I V. Thechief Greens are theſe, Green Bice, Verde- 
oriefe, Verditure, Sapgreen. This cotour'is called in 
Latin Vzridis from Yires : in Greek AWE? © yoo, 
Graſs or Green Herb, which is of this Colour. 

V. Thechief Yellows are theſe, Orpiment,Maſticot, 
Saftron, Pink-yellow,..Oker-deluce. - This colour is 
called in Latin Flavms, Lute, 'in'Greek Zar$3s5, which 
iS Homer's Epithete 


[ > for Menelaus, where, he callshim 
£av3%; Merend On 3 OG * FOR ng 


VI. The chief Blews are Ultramarine > Indico, 
alt, on ee This colour is called -in Latin 
CATHL > It Greek Kvare©- a Kvar@ the name of 4 
ſtone which yelds Ultramarine. pl i d 

es VIL The 
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V I. The chief Browns are Umber, Spaniſh-brown, 
Colens Earth. It is called in Latin Fuſc:zs, quaſs gs 
cudrer, from darkning the Light, in Greek paves. 


———_ 


CHAP. XVIIL 


: Of Colours in Particular. 


| EE As 


| C4 Grind it with glair of Eggs, and it will 


make a moſt perfect white. - 

II. White-lead, Grind it with a weak water of Gum- 
lake, and let it ſtand three or four days,- after which 
if you mix with it Roſet and Vermilion, it makes a 
fair Carnation. | 

II. Spaniſh-white , It is the beſt white of all, to 
garniſh with, ground with weak Gurfi-water. 

I V. Lawp-black,ground with Gum-water, it makes 
a good black. | Þ od 

V. Vermilion, Grind it with the glair of an Egg , 
andin the grinding put a little clarified honey, tomake 
its colour: bright and perfect. .; 

VI. Sinaper-lake, it. makes adeep and beautifulred, 
or rather purple, almoſt like untoa Red-roſe. Grind 
, it with Gum-lake and Turnſole-water : if. you will 
have it light, add a little Ceruſe, and it will make it 
' a bright Crimſon ; if to Diaper, add only Turnſole 
water. | 

VII. Red-lead, Grind it with ſome Safforn, and 
ſtiff Gum-lake; for the Safforn makes it orient , and 

of a Marigold colour. | - 
 _ VIII. Tarnſole; Layit in a Sawcer of Vinegar, and 
{t it overa Chafing-diſh of coals ;; let it boil , then 
take it off; and wring it intoa ſhall, addinga little 
” =; Þ-3 DD - Gum- 
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- Gum-Arabick , let it ſtand till it is diſſolved : ki 
. good to ſhadow Carnation, and all Yellows. 

I X. Roſet, Grind it with Brazil-water, andit wil 
make a deep purple : put Ceruſeto it, and it willhe 
-- lighter ; grind it with Litmoſe, and it will makea 
fair Violet. | 

X. Spaniſh-brown , Grind it with Brazil-water : 
pg it with Ceruſe and it makes a horſe-fleſh Co. 
Our. 


XI. Bole- Armoniach, It is a faint colour ; its chief dL 

. uſe 1s, in making ſize for burniſt'd gold. | 
XII. Green bice. Order it asyoudo Blew bice; when dow 
- tis moiſt, and not through-dry, you may Diaper up- — 
On it with the water of deep green. wit 
XIIL. Perdegrieſe, Grind it with juyce of Rue,and yo 
a little weak Gum-water , and you will have a moſt | 
pure green: if you will Diaper with it, grind it with gr 
Lye of Rue (or elſe the decoction thereof) and there C 


- Will be a hoary green : Diaper upon Verdegrieſe-green 
with Sap-green : alſo Verdegriele ground with white 

Tartar, and then tempered with gum-water, gives a 

- Moſt perfect green. 

XIV. YVirditure, grind it with a weak Gum-Ara- 

| bick water : itis the fainteſt green that is, but is good 

$0 lay upon black, in any kind of Drapery. 

X V. Sap-green; lay it in ſharp Vinegar all night 3 
| Put it into alittle Alom to raife its colour , and 
-- you will have a good green to Diaper upon other 

greens, eng 
NR VI. Orplment, Arſenicum Or Auripigmentum,grind 
. it with aſtiff water of Gum-lake, becauſe it is the beſt 
_ colour of it ſelf, it will lie upon no green, for all greens, 

White and Redlead, and Ceruſe ſtain it: wherefore 
| Younmſt deepen your colours fo that the Orpiment 
may be higheſt, and ſo it may agree with all Colours. 
2 XVII. Maſti* 
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X VII. Maſticor, grind it with a ſmall quantity of 
Saffron in gum-water, and never make it lighter tran 
it is ; it will endure to lie upon all colours and me- 
tals. 

X V II. Saffron, Steep it in glair : it may be ground 
with Vermilion. | 
NIX. Pankyellow, if you would have it ſad coloured 
grind it with Saffron; if light, with Ceruſe ; mix 1 
with weak gum-water , and ſo uſe it. 

X XN. Oher de Lace, grind it with pure Brazil water : 
it makes a paſling hair colour ; and is a natural ſha- 
dow for gold. | 
* XXI. Umber, It is a more fad colour. Grind it 
with gum-water, or gum-lake ; and lighten it ( it 
you pleaſe) with a little Ceruſe and a blade of Saffron. 

XXII. Ultramarine, If you would haveit deep, 
grind it with Litmoſe-water , but if light, with fine 
Ceruſe, and a weak Gum-Arabick water. 

XXII. Dice, grind it with water of Gum-Ara- 
bick, as Ultramarine. | 

XXIV. Blew bice, grind it with clean water , as 
{mall as you can, then put it into a ſhell, and waſh 
it thus : put as much water to it as will fill up the 
veſſel or ſhell, and ſtir it well, let it ſtand an hour , 
and the filth and dirty water caſt away ; then put 
in more clean water, do thus four or five times z 
and at laſt put in Gum-Arabick water ſomewhat 
weak, that the Bice may fall to the bottom; pour 


off the gum-water , and put more to it , waſh it 
again , dry it, and mix it - with weak -gum-water 
(if you would have it riſe of the ſame colour) 
but with a ſtiff water of Gum-lake, if you would have 
a moſt perfect blew ; if alight blew, grind it witha 
little Ceruſe ; but if a moſt deep blew, add water of 


Litmoſe, 
F 4. X XV. Smalt, 
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XX V. Smalt, grind it with alittle fine Roſet, and 
It will makea deep Violet : and by putting in a quan- 
tity. of: Ceruſe, it will make alight Violet. 

X X VI. Litmoſe-blew , grind it with-Cervle : with 
too much Litmole, it makes a deep blew ; with too 
- much Ceruſe, alight blew; grind it with the weak 
water of Gum Arabick. _ | 

T ake fine Litmoſe, cut it in pieces, lay it in weak, wa- 

fer of  Gum-lake for twenty four hours, and you ſhall have 
a water of a moſt perfeth Azure; with which water you 
may Diaper and Damazk, upon all other blews , to make 
them ſhew more fair and beautiful. ; 
AXVII. Orchal, grind it withunſhak'd Lime and 
Urine, 1t -makes apure Violet: by putting to more 
or leſs Lime, you may make the Violet light or deep 
as you pleaſe. 


he—_ 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of mixt aud compound Colours, 


I, Me7 » It 18 a wonderful beautiful: colour , 
.Y 4 compoſed of purple and white : it ismade 
thmns. Take Smaper-lake two ounces; White-lead one 
ounce, grind them together. See the 24. Section. 
11. A glaſsgray, mingle Ceruſe with alittle Azure. 
_ III. 4 bay colour, mingle Vermilion with a little 
Spaniſh brown-and black. | 


I V. A deep purple, It is made of Indico, Spaniſh- 
brown and white. | 


it zs called in LatinPurpurens , 5n Greek aoppupsO- 


from =ippvez, akind of ſhell-fſh that wietds 5 1; 
that colour, © of ſelfiſh rhat yields a liquour of 


ff 


V. An 
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V. An Aſh-colour, or Gray , It is made by mixing 
White and Lamp-black; or white with Sinaper ; In- 
dico and black make an Aſh-colour- 


© With It is called in Latin Czſins, and. color QTinereus ; #2 
too Greth, T\auud5s and Teqpadns.. © 
weak V1. Light Green, It is made of Pink and Smalt ; 
with white to make it lighter if. need require. 

& Wa V II. Saffron colour, It is made of Saffron alone by 
' have infuſion. 

" You VIII. Flame colour, It is made of Vermilion and 
mate Orpiment, mixed deep or light at pleaſure : or thus, 


Take Red-lead and mix it with Maſticot , which 
heighten with white. 
I &. A Violet colour, Indico, White and Sinaper-lake 
make a good Violet. So alſo Ceruſe and Litmoſe, of 
eacn equal parts. 

X. Lead colour , It is made of White mixed with 
Indico. 

XI. Scarlet colour , It is made of Red-lead, Lake, 
+ aaa : yet Vermilion inthis caſe 1snot yery uſe- 
P] 

XII. To make Vermilion. _ 

Take Brimftone in powder one ounce,mix 1t. with 
Quickſilver a pound, put it into a Crucible wellluted, * 
and upon a Charcoal-fre heat ittill it is red-hot ; then 
take it offand let'it cool. 
 XIIL. To make a bright Crimſon. | 

Nix tinfture of Brazil with a little Ceruſe ground 
with fair water. | 

XIV. To make aſad Crimſon. gs : 

Mix the aforeſaid light Crimſon with alittle Indico 
ground with fair water. 

XV. To make 4 pure Lake. TIO 

Take Urine twenty. pound, boil it in a Kettle and 
{cum it with an Iron {cummer till it comes to ſixteen 
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| d; to which add Gum-lake one - pound, Alon 
ths ounces boil all till it is/ well coloured, which 
you may try by dipping therein a piece of linnen cloth; 
then add fweet Alom in powder a ſufficient quantity, 
ſtrain it and let it ſtand ; ſtrain it again through a dry 
cloth till the liquor be clear : that which remains in 
the cloth or bag is the pure Lake. 
 RVL. To makea Crimſon Lake. 
Its uſually made of the flocks ſhorn off from Crim- 
fon cloth by a Lye made of Salt-peter, which extracts 
the colour ; which precipitate, edulcorate, and dry 


in the Sun or a Stoye. 
X VII. A pure Green. 


Take white Tartar and Verdegrieſe, temper them 
with ſtrong White-wine Vinegar, in which a little 
Gum-Arabick hath been diſſÞlved. | 
_ &VIIL A pure Pioler. 

Take alutle Indico and-tinture of Brazil, grind 
_ -them with a little Ceryſe, 


X 1X. -A pure Purple colour. | 
Take fine brimſtone an ounce and an half , Quick- 


filver, Sal- Armoniack, Jupiter, of eachone ounce; 
beat. the Brimſtone and Salt into powder, and make an 
Amalgamy with the Quickſilver and Tin, mix all to- 
gether, which put. into a great glaſs goard ; make uns 


derit an ordinary fire, and keep it in a conſtant heat 
for the ſpace of ſix hours. 


RR. To makea Yellow colour. 


Take the Yellow chives in white Lillies, ſteep them 
in gum-water, 


and it will make a perfect Yellow ; the 
fame from Saffron and Tartar tempred with gum- 
water. 


 XRI, Tomakea Red colony. 
— Take theroots of thelleſſer Bugloſs, and beat them, 
_ andfrain out the juyce, and mix it with Alom-water. 


X XL To 


* . 
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t XXII. To make excellent good Greens. 

The Liver of a Lamprey makes an excellent and 
durable graſs green : and yellow laid upon blew 
will change into. green.: ſo likewiſe the juyce of a 
blew Flower-de-luce, mixed with gum-water , will 
be : perſe&t and durable green or blew, according as it 
It uſed, 

X XII. To make a Purple colour. 

Take the juyce of Bilberries and mix it with Alom 
and Galls, and ſo paint with it- | 
XXIV. To makeapood Murry. 

Temper Roflet mitha little Roſe-water, in which a 
little gum hath been diſſolved, and it will be good, but 
not exceeding that at the firſt Section of this Chapter. 

XXV. To make Azure or Blew. . 

| Mix the Azure with glew-water, and not with 
gum-water. | , 
 XXVI. To make aTellow Green, or Purple. 

Buckthorn-berries gathered green and ſteeped in 
Alom-water yield a good yellow: but being tirough 
ripe and black ( by the eighteenth Section of the 
twenty ſeventh Chapter of the third Book)they yield a 
good green : and laſtly, being gathered when they 
are ready to drop off, which is about the middle or 
end of November , their juyce mixt with Alom water 
yields a good Purple colour. 


$3 
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CHAP..XX. 
Of Colours for Drapery. 


I. FROr Yellow Garments. Take Maſticot. deepened 
with brown-Oker and Red-Lead. _ 

IT. For Scarlet. Take Virmilion deepened withS;- 
naper-lake , and heightened with touches of Maſticot. 

IT. For Crimſon. . Lay 'on Lake very thin and 
- deepen with the ſame. — _- 

I V. For Purple. Grind Lake and Smalt together : 
. OC ons Blew-bice, and mix it with Red and White- 
Lead. 

V. For an Orieht Videt, Grind Litmoſe , Blew- 

'Smalt, and Ceruſe ;, but in mixture let the blew have 

VL. For Blew. Take Azyre deepned with Indy: 
Blew or Lake heightened with white. 

.V IL. For black. Velvet. Lay the garment-firſt over 
wth Ivory black , then heighten. it with Cherryſtone 
black, and a little white. 7 

-V ILL. For black Sattin. Take Cherryſtone black; 
then white deepened with Cherryſtone black; and then 
laſtly, Ivory black. 


I XR. For 4 pure Green. Take Verdegrieſe, bruiſe it, 
and ſteep it in Muſcadine for twelve hours, then ſtrain + 


it into a. ſhell, to which add alittle Sap-green : (but. 
Put. no gum thereto. ) | 


; N. For a Carnation. Grind Ceruſe , well waſhed, 
with Red-lead 5 or Ceruſe and Vermilion. 


X 1. For Cloth of Gold. Take brown Oker, and n 
qui 
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———— 


quid Gold Water, and heighten upon the fame with 
{mall ſtroaks Of Gold. _ 
X11.: For white: 54 6rſt, fine Cerule » 
which deepen WI then heighten. - 
ozin with Cerule, here the light 
falleth. i 


X1V.- For 4 hair Colour. Itiis. made out 
Unber, Yellow OkeT., Ceruſe, Oker-de-Iuce » and 
wal... 5 | 

XV. For 4 Popenjay Green. Take a perfect green 
ningled with: Maſticot...' = | 

X VI. For Changeable Silk: Take water of Maſticot 
and Red-lead 3 which deepen with Sap-green- 

XV 1: For « light -Blew. Take Blew bice;heightened 
with Ceruſe or Spodium. , _ TOs 

KV IL For to ſhadow Ruſſet- Take Cherryſtone- 
black and white; lay a light Ruſlet, then ſhadow It 
with white. En SE 

(NIX. For 4 Ske Colour. Take Blew-bice and Ve- 
nice Ceruſe : but if you would hayeit dark, take {ome 
blew and white. WTO 

XK. For 4 Straw Colour. Take ' Maſticot » then 
white heightened with Maſticot » and deepned with 


Lake. * 


XXL For ellowiſh Thin Pink deepned with Pink 
= green : Orpiment burned makes a Marigold c0- 
X X11. For a Peach Colowr. Take Brat Wile! Log 


water and Ceruſe. ; 
X-X L111. For- 4 light Purple. Mingle Ceruſe with . 

Logwood water Or take Turnſole Toingled with 3 
little Lake, Smalt and BiCe- | 
Ms | TX 1V. For. 
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. XXIV. For a Walnut colour. Red-lead thinly laid, 
and ſhadowed with Spaniſh brown. 

XX V. For aFirecolour. Take Maſticot, and deepen 

It with Maſticot for the flame. 

* XXVI. For aTree.Take Umber and white, wrought 
with Umber, deepned with black. 

AXVY II Forthe Leaves. Take Sap-greenand green 
Bice, heighten it with Verditure and white. 

XX VIIL For Water. Blew and white , deepned 
with blew, and heightned with white: | 

X AIX. For Banks. Thin Umber, deepned with 
Umber and black. RE Os 


a XR. For Feathers. Take Lake frizled with Red- 
cad | Sis 
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CHAP.-XX1, 


_ Of Liquid Gold and Silver; 


Ks 4 Gold and Silver. 

| £ Take five or ſix leaves of Gold or Silver, 
which grind- (with a ſtiff Gum-lake water , and a 
good quantity of Salt) as ſmall as you can ; then put it ' 
into a vial or Sazed veſſel; add ſo much fair water as 


may diſſolve the ſtiff gum-water then let it ſtang four 


hours, that the Gold may ſettle : decant the water, 


and put in more,till the Gold is clean waſhed: tothe - 
Gold put more fair water, alittle Sal-Armoniack and 


common Salt, clgeſting it cloſe for. four days: then 
Put all into a piece of thin Glovers leather ( whoſe - 
Bran 15 peeled off) and hang it up , fo will the Sal. 


Arnioniack fret Aaway.. ar ( ; ind 
mich, OAK Y.3 8d tp Gold remain vous 


"_ 
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Or thus. Grind fine leaf Gold with ftrong or thick. 
gum-water very fine 5, and as you grind add more thick. 
qum-water being very fine, waſh it in a great ſhell, as 
m do Bice : then temper it with a little quantity of Mer- 
cary ſublimate, ana 4 little diſſolved gum tobind it in the 
ſell; ſake it,and ſpread the Gold abont the ſides thereof , 
that it may be all of one colour and fineneſs, which uſe 
with fair water, as you do other colours. The ſame ob- 
ſerve in liquid Silver, with this obſervation , That if 
your Silver , by length of time, or humidity of the air be- 
come ruſty > then cover the place with juyce of Garlickbe- 
fare you lay on the Silver,” which will preſerve it. 

When you uſe it , temper it with glair of Eggs, and ſo . 
aſe it with pen or (pencil. Glair of Eggs 1s thus made. 
Take the whites and beat them with a ſpoon , till that 
riſe all in a foam, then- let them ſtand all night, and 
by morning they will be turned into clear water , which is _ 
good olasr. | 

Il. Argentum AAuſicurs. | 

Take one ounce of Tin, melt it, and put therego 
of Tartar and Quickſilver of each one ounce , ftir 
them well together untill they be cold , then beat 
It in a mortar and grind It on a ſtone; mix it with - 
= water , write therewith, and afterwardspo- . 

lf, | | 

III. Burniſhed Gold or Silver. | 

Take Gum lake and diſlolve it into a Riff water: 
then grind a blade or two of Saffron therewith, and: 
you ſhall haye a fair Gold : when you have ſet it, be- 
ing throughly dry, burniſh it witha dogs tooth. Or 
thus having writ with your Pen or pencil what you 
pleaſe, cut the leaf Gold or Silyer into pieces,accor- 
ding to the draught, which take up with a feather and 
lay it upon the drawing, which preſs down with a, 
Piece of wool; and being dry, byrniſhir, 

IV. Gold 
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- IV.. Gold Armoniack, | 

This is nothing but that which we have taught x 
the fourth Seftion of the ſixteenth Chapter of this 
Book. 

V. Size fer burniſhed Gold. 

Take Bole-Armoniack three drachms , fine Chalk 
one drachm ; grind them as ſmall as you can toge. 
ther, with fair water”, three or four. times, letting jt 
dry after every tifhe : then take glair and ſtrain it ag 
ſhort as water, with which grind the Bole and Chalk, 
adding a little Gum-Hedera, and a few blades of Sat- 
fron: grind all as ſmall as poſſible, and put them into 
an Ox horn ( I judge a glaſs veſſel better) and fer it 
to rot in horſe dung for fix weeks; then take it up, 
and let it have air, and keep it for ule. 

' Jts uſe is for gilding parchments, book-covers , and © 
leather, thus lay this ſize firſt. upon the parchment , then 
with a feather lay the Gold or Silver upon it, which when 
ary burniſh it. | 

VI. To Diaper on Gold or Silver. 


. You muſt Diaper on Gold with 'Lake and Yellow 
Oker : but upon Silver with Cerule. | 
. VII. Aurum Muſictns. 


_ Take fine Cryſtal , Orpiment, of each one ounce , 


beat each ſeyerally into a 
together well with elair. 


.You "y write with i, with pen or pencil, and youT, 
better or draught will be of a good Gold colour. | 


e powder, then grind.them 


= glazed veſſel, leaving thedregs:t bottom: then into 
CPD eondrg,l o 
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CHAP.-XXIH 


Of Preparing the Colonrs, 


|. COlours, according to their natures have each 
a particular way of preparation : to wit , by 
grinding, waſhing or ſteeping. 

LT. The chief Colowrs ro be ground are theſe ; White=- 
lead; Ceruſe, Sinaper-lake , Oker pink, Indico, Um- 
ber, Colens Earth,Spanith-brown, Iyvory-black, Cher- 
ryſtone-black. 

III The chief Colours to be waſlid are.Red-lead, 
Maſticot , Green Bice , Cedar Green, Ultramarine, 
Blew Bice , Smalt, Verditure. 

I'V. The chief Coloxrs to be ffeep'd , are Sap-green, 
Saffron , Turnſote, Stone-blew, Venice Berries. 

V. To grind Colours. -. 

Take the colour you would grind, and ſcrape off 
from it all the filth, then lay it upon the ſtone, and 
with the muller bruiſe it alittle ; then put thereto a 
little ſpring water, and grind all together very well, 
till the colour is very fine ; which done pour 1t out 
into certain hollows or furrows cut in Chalkſtone , 
and there let it tie till it is dry, which reſerve in papers 
or glaſſes. 

VI. To waſh colours. 

Put the colour into a glazed veſſel, and pur thereto 
fair water plentifully, waſh it well, and decant (after 
a while) the water ; do this {ix or ſeven times; at 
laſt put the water (being juſt troubled) into another 


this 
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this ſecond veſſel put more fair water, waſhing it as 
before, till the water ( being ſettled) be clear, and the 
colour remain fine at bottom : we have taught ano- 
ther way at the twenty fourth Section of the eigh- 
teenth Chapter of this Book. | 

V IT. To ſteep Colours. [DEL Sn 

Take a quantity thereof, and put it into a ſhell, 
and fill the ſhell with fair water, to which add ſome 
fine powder of Alom, to raiſe the colour ; let it thus 
ſteep a day and might, and you will have a good 
colour. 

Where note , Saffron ſteeped in Vinegar gives a good c0- 
lour , and the Venice Berries in fair water and a little 
Alom, or a drop.or two of oyl of Vitriol makes afair 
yellow. | 

VILI. To temper the Colours. 


L 
Take a little of any colour, - and put it into a clean 

ſhell, and add theretoa few drops of gum-water , and Bo 
with your fingers work it about the ſhell, then let it Ti 
dry ; when dry, touch it with your fingers, if any Ji 
colour comes off, you muſt add ſtronger gum-water : 
but being dry, if the colour gliſter or ſhine, itisa fign | 
there 18 t09 much gum in it, which you may remedy F 


by putting in fair water. k 

IX. To helpthe defelts. | 

Some colours, as Lake, Umber, and others which 
are hard, will crack when they are dry ; inthiscaſe, 
mn tempering them add alittle white Sugar-candy in 
very tine powder, which mix with the colour and 
ws water 11 the ſhell; till the Sugar-candy is diſſol- 
ved. ; 

XN. Theſe colours, Umber, Spaniſh-brown , Colen 
earth, Cherryſtone, and lvory-black, are to be burnt 
before they be ground or walh'd. 

AL. To burner calcine Colours. 


This 
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This is done in a crucible , covering the-mouth 
thereof with clay, and ſetting it ina hot fire, till you 
are ſure 1t is red-hot througÞ: which done , being 
cold, waſh or grind it as aforeſaid. 

X11. To prepare ſhadows for Colours: | 

Whute is ſhaded with Black, and contrariwiſe ; 
Yellow with Umber. and the Okers: Vermilion with 
Lake : Blew-bice with Indie : Black-coal with Ro- 
ſet, &c. | | 


a” 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
of the Manual Inſtruments. 
I APHE manual Inſtruments are four ( by the ſe- 
| cond Section of the fifteenth Chapter of this 
Book) to wit, The Grinding:-ſtone and Muller, Pencils, 
Tablesto Limrion, and ſhells or little glaſſes or China- 


es. | | 
[ 1. The Grinding-ſtone miay be of Porphyry , Ser- 


pentine or Marble, but rather a Pebble, tor that is the 


beſt of all others : fuller only of Pebble , which 
keep very clean. Re wn 
Theſe may be eaſily” got of Marblers or Stone-entters in 
London” - 
[1]. Chooſe your pencils thus : by their faſlneſs 


In the quills, and their ſharp points after you have 


drawn or wetted them'in your mouth two or three. 
times ; ſo thatalthough larger, yet their points will 
come to as ſmall asa hair, which then are good ;, but 
if they fpread'or have any extravagant hairs they are 


naught. 


I V. Towel bs. 
.. Towaſh your ate > -  Aﬀtex 
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After uſing them, rub the ends of them well with 
Soap, then lay them a while in warm water to ſteep, 
then take them out and'wafh them: well in other fair 
water. 

V. To prepare the Table. 

It muſt be made of pure ſine paſte-board, {ſuch as 
Cards are made of (of what thickneſs you pleaſe ) 
very finely flick'd and glazed. Take a piece of this 
paſte-hoard of the bigneſs you intend the PiCture,and 
a piece ofthe fineſt and whiteſt parchment you can 
get (virgin parchment) which cut of equal bigneſs 
with the paſte-board; with thin, white, new made 
ſtarch, paſte the parchment to the paſte-board, with 
the outſide of the skin outwardmoſt : lay on the ſtarch 
very thin and even ;; then the grinding ſtone being 
clean, lay the card thereon with the parchment ſide 
downwards, and as hard as you can, rub the other ſide 
of the paſte-board* witha Boars-tooth ſet in a ſtick; 
then let it be thorow dry, and it will be fit to work or 
Lima any curious thing upon. | 

V I. .Yhe ſhells holding or containing your colours, 
ought. to be Horſe-muſcle ſhells, which may be got in 
July about Rivers ſides; but the next to theſe are 


{mall Muſcle-ſhells, or in ſtead thereof little China 
or glaſs veſlels. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Of Preparations for Limning. 


L 1 two ſmall glaſsor Chma-diſhes, in either 
of which muſt be pureclean water, the one 


to wall the pencils in being foul ; the. other to tem- 
4 PET 
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er the colours with , when there is occaſion, 

[1. Beſides the pencils you Limn with ; a large, 
clean and dry pencil , to cleanſe the work from any 
kind of duſt,. that may fall upon it, which are called 
Fitch-pencils. | 

ITE. A ſharp Pen-knife to take off hairs that may 
come from your penctl, either among the colours or 
upon the work ;, or to take ont ſpots that may fall up- 
on the Card or Table. ; 

I V. A paper with a hole cut therein, to lay over 
the card, to keep it from duit and filth, to reſt your 
hand upon, and to keep the ſoil and ſweat of your 
hand from ſullying the parchment, as alſo to try your 
pencils on before you ule them. | 

Let the ſmall glaſſes, waters, pencils and pen-knife lie 
all on the right hand. | 

V: Have ready a quantity of light Carnation or 
fleſh colour temper'd up in a ſhell by it ſelf with a 
weak gum-water 5 if it be a fair complexion , 
mix White and Red-lead together ; if a. brown or 
ſwarthy , add to the former, Maſticot, or Engliſh 
Oker, or both : but be ſure the fleſh colour be always 
lighter than the complexion you would Limn ; 
tor by working on it you may bring it to its true 
colour. 

VI. In a large Horſe-muſcle ſhell place your ſeve- 
ral ſhadows ( for the fleſh colour ) in little places one 

diſtin&t from another. 

' VII, In all ſhadowings have ready ſome white , 
and lay a good quantity of it by it {elf beſides what 
the ſhadows are firſt mixed with : for Red for the 
cheeks and lips, temper Lake and Red-lead toge- 
ther : for blew ſhadows (as under the eyes and im 
veins) Indico or -Ultramarine and white : for gray 
faint ſhadows , white , Engliſh Oker , Rane 
| CG 3 Maa 
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Maſticot : for deep ſhadows , white, Engliſh Oker, 
Umber : for dark ſhadows, Lake and Pink , which 
make a good fleſby ſhadow. 

VIII. To makechoice of the light. 

Let it ve fair and large and free from ſhadows of Trees 
or Houſes, but all clear Skze-light , and let it be direit 
from above , and not tranſverſe ;, let it be Northerly and 
not Southerly , and let the room be cloſe and clean, and 
free from. the Sun-beams. 

. 1X. Of the manner of ſitting. 

Let your desk on which you work be ſo ſituate, that (t- 
ting before it, your left arm may be towards the light , 
that the l:Tht may ſtrike ſidling upon your work. Let the 
' Party thatis to be Linned, be in what poſture themſelves 
' Will deſign, but not above two yards off you at maſt, and 

level with yeu;, wherein obſerve their motion , if never ſo 
ſmall, for the leaſt motion, if not recalled, may in ſhort 
time bring on you many errors : Laſtly, the face being 
jin-ſhed, let the party ſFand ( not fit ) at afarther diſtance 
( four or five. yards off ) to draw the poſture of his clothes. 


Polygraphices. 
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CHAP. XXy. 


Of the Prattice of Limning in Miniture, or 
Drawing of a Face in Colors, 


[8 O begin the Work... 
: T Have all things in' a readinck ( as before) 
[0 ” on the Card lay the Prepared colour ( anſwerable 
wo © complexion preſented) even and thin, free from 
| ap and ſpots, over the place where the Picture is to 
©: the ground thuslaid, begin the work, the party 


being 


, 
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being ſet, which muſt be done at three ſittings : at tie 
firſt ſitting the face is only dead coloured, which takes 
up about two hours time : at the ſecond litting, go 
over the work more curiouſly , adding its particular 
graces or deformities, ſweetly couching the colours, 
which will take up about five hours time : at the third 
ſitting, finiſh the face, in which you mult pertect all 
that is imperfect and rough, putting the deep ſhadews 
in the face,as in the eyes, eye-brows, and ears, which 
are the laſt of the work, and not to be donetil] the 
hair curtain, or backſide of the Pifture, and the drape- 
ry be wholly finiſhed. 

11. The operation or work, at firſt ſitting. 

The ground for the complexion being laid, draw 
the out-lines of the face, which do with Lake and 
white mingled ; draw faintly, that if you miſs in 
proportion or colour you may alter it : this done,ad4 
to the former colour Red-lead, for the cheeks and lins; 
let it be bur faint ( for you cannot lightena deep co- 
our) and make the ſhadows in their due places, as 
In the cheek, lips, tip ot the chin and ears, the eyes 
and roots of the hair ; ſhadow not with a flat pencil, 
but by ſmall touches (as in hatching) and fo go over 
the face. In this dead covering rather than to be cu- 
rious, ſtrive as near as may be to imitate nature. The” 
ed ſhadows being put in their dne places; ſhadow 
with afaint blew, about the corners and balls of the 
eyes ; andwith a grayiſh hlew under the eyes and 
about the temples, heightening the ſhadows as the light 
talls, as alſo the harder ſhadows in the dark fide of the 
face, under "the eye-brows, chin and neck. Bring all 
the work toan equality, but add perfection to no par- 
ticular part at this time ; but imitate the life in hke- 


| nels, roundneſs, boldneſs, poſture, colour, and the like, 


Laſtly, touch at the hair with a ſutable colour in ſuch 
. TI G4 curls, 
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curls, folds and form,as may either agree with the 
life, or grace the Picture : fill the empty places with 
colour, and deepen it more ſtrongly, than in the dee- 
peſt ſhadowed before. | 

ITI. The operation or work, at ſecond ſitting. 

As before rudely, ſo now you mult fweeten thoſe 
varieties which Nature affords, with the ſame colours 
and in-the lame places driving them one into another, 
yet ſo as that nolump or ſpot of colour, or rough edze 
may appear in the whole work ; and this muſt be 
done with a pencil ſharper than that which was uſed 


before. This done, go tothe backſide of the Pitture befor 
. which may be Landskip, or a curtain of blew or red to t 
_ Sattin : if of blew, temper as much Bice as will cover molK 
a card, and let it be well mixed with gum ; with a the 
pencil draw the out-lines of the curtain; as alſo of the = 
whole Picture; then with a large pencil lay thinly or 
arrily over the whole ground, on which you mea:: to 
lay the blew; and then with a large pencil, lay over 
the ſame a {ubſtantial body of colour; in doing of 
which be nimble, keeping the colour moiſt, lettinz no 
| Part thereof be dry till the whole be covered. If the 1 
curtain be Crimſon, trace it ont with Lake ; lay the : 
ground with a thin colour ; and lay the light with a 
thin and wateriſh colour, where they fall; and while 


the ground is yet wet, with a ſtrong dark colour tem. 
pered fomething thick, lay the ſtrong and hard ſha- 
dows coſe by the other lights. Then lay the linnen 
with faint white, and the drapery flat of the colour 
you intend it. In the face, ſee what ſhadows are too 
light or toodeep, for the curtain behind, and drapery, 
andreduce each to their due perfeRion ; draw the 
lnes of the eye-lids, and ſhadow theentrance into the 
ear, deepneſs of the.eye-brows, and eminent marks in 
. Tie face, witha very wp pencil : hſtly, go overithe 
; ha:r, 
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hair, colouring it as it appears in the life,caſting over 
the ground ſome looſe hairs, which will make the 
Pittare ſtand as it wereata diltance from the curtain : 
ſradow the linnen with white, blacks and a little yellow 
and blew ; and deepen your black, with Tuory-black mixed 
with a little Lake and Indico. | 

I'V. The operation or work, at third ſitting. 

This third work is wholly ſpent in giving ſtrong 
touches where you ſee cauſe ; in rounding, {mooth- 
ing and colouring the face, which you may better 
ſee to do, now the curtain and drapery is limned, than 
before. And now obſerve whatſocver may conduce 
to the perfection of your work,, as geſture, ſcars or 
_ caſts of the eyes, windings of the mouth, and 
the like. 


_— 


CHAP; XXVL 
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Of Limning Dripery. 


I. A Full and ſubſtantial ground being laid all over 

where you intend the drapery 3 as it blew , 
with Bice ſmoothly laid, deepen it with Lake and 
Indico; lightening it with a fine faint white, in the 
extreme light places, the which underſtand of other 
colours. 

If. If the body you draw be in Armour, lay liquid 
Silver all over for a ground, well dried and burniſhed , 
ſhadow it with Silver , Indico and Umber, according 
as the lite directs you. 5 

II. For Gold Armour lay liquid Gold as youdid 
the Silver, and ſhadow upon it with Lake, Engliſh 
Oker, and a little. Gold. 

I V. For 
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I V. For Peazls, your ground muſt be Indico ang 
white; the ſhadows black and pink. 

V. For Diamonds, lay aground of liquid Silyer, 
| and deepen it with Cherry-ſtone-black and Iyory. 
black, 

VI. For Rubies, lay a Silver ground , Which bur: 
niſh to the bigneſs of a Ruby : then with pure Tur: 
pentine temper'd with Indian Lake , from a ſmall 
wire heated in a Candle , drop upon the burniſhed 
place, faſhioning it as you pleaſe with your Inſtru- 
ments, whichlert liea day or two to dry. 

VTI. For Emeraulds, or any green ſtone, temper 
Turpentine with Verdigriefe, anda little Turmerick 
root, firſt ſcraped, with Vinegar, drying it, grind it 
to fine powder and mix it. 

V TIL For Saphyres, mix or temper Ultramarine 
with pure Turpentine, which lay upon a ground of 
Iiquid Silver poliſht. 

To make liquid Gold or Silver : ſee the firſt Settion of 
the twenty firſt Chaptgr of this Book. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Of Limning Eanaskip, 


" A LL. the variable expreſſions of Landsip are mm: 


. . merable, they being as many as there are men and 
fancies ;, the general rules follow. 

L. Alway begin with the Sky,Sun-beams or lighteſt 

pans firſt 5 next the yellowiſh beams ( which make 


ot Maſticot and white) next the blewneſs of the Sk 
Ovhich make of Smalt Aras | IM 
IT. At 
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11, At firſt colouring, leaveno part ofthe ground 
ancovered, but lay tne colours ſmooth all over. 
11. Work the Sky downwards, towards the Ho. 
ion fainter and faint2r, As it draws nearer and near- 
er theearth : the toPs of mountains far remote, work 
{ faint that they may APPEAL as loſt inthe air. 

1 V. Let places low, and near the ground be of the 
colour of the earth , of *a dark yellowiſh, or brown 
oreen 5 the next lighter green; and ſo ſucceſſively as 
they loſe in diſtance, let themabate in colour. 

V. Make nothing which you ſee at a diſtance Per- 
fect, by expreſſing any particular ſign which it hath, 
but expreſsitin colours, as weakly and faintly as the 
eye judgeth of 1t. ' 

VI. Always place light againſt darkneſs and dark- 
neſs againſt light, by which means y9u may extend the 
proſpeCtas a very far off. | 

V LI. Let allſhadows loſe their force as they remove 
from the eye; always letting the ſtrongeſt ſhadow be 
neareſt hand. 

VILI. Laſtly, Take Iſinglaſs in ſmall pieces half an 
ounce, fair Conduit-water two quarts, boll it till the 
elas is diſſolved, which ſave for uſe: with which mix 
ſpirit or oil of Clloves , Roſes, Cinnamon or Aniber- 
rrieſe, and lay it on and about the Picture where It 
3s not coloured (leſt it ſhould change the colours: 
but upon the colours uſe it without the perfumes) ſo. 
it will varniſh your Pitures, and give them a gloſs, 
retaining the glory of their colours, and take from 
them any ill ſcent which they might otherwiſe retain. 


\ 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 
Of Light and Shadow. 


L Ights and ſhades ſet in their proper iplaces in 

ſuch a juſt and equal proportion, as Nature 
doth give, or the life require give a true Idea of the 
thing we would repreſent ; ſo that tis not any colour 
whatſoever, norany ſingle ſtroak or ſtroaks whichis 
tne cauſe thereof, bur that excellent Symmetry of Light 
_ Shadow, which gives the true reſemblance of the 
beht. 

TL In ſhadowing, be careful you ſpoil not your 
war by too groſs a darkneſs, whether it be hard or 
0:t. 

111. This Obfervation of light and ' dark is that 
which cauſeth all things contained in your work to 
come forward or fall backward, and makes every 
thing from the firſt to the laſt to ſtand in their juſt 
Places, whereby the diſtance between thing and thing 
icems to gofrom you or cometo you as if it were the 
work of Nature it ſclF. | | 
. 1V. Suppoſe it werea plaiſter Figure, take good no- 
Tice what appears forwards and what backwards, or 
how things ſucceed one another ; then conſider the 
cauſe which makes them in appearance either. to 1n- 
cline or recline, and conſider the degrees of light and 
darkneſs,and whether they fall forward or backward, 
accordingly in your draught give firſt gentle touches, 
and after rhat heigaten by degrees according as the 
exampleand your own ingenuity ſhall direct. 

V. Thoſe parts are to be heighten'd in your wer 
whic 
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which appear higheſt in your Pattern : The greateſt 
life which we'can give on white paper- is the paper it 
kIf, all leſſer lights muſt be faintly ſhadowed in pro- 
portion to their reſpective degrees. But on coloured 
paper white Crions and Tobacco-pipe-clay are uſed 
for the firft and ſecond heightenings, putting each in 
their proper places, as more or lefs light js required, . 
which- is a hingular obſervation in this manner of 
drawing. Then you muſt «ake heed you heighten 
bot too many places, nor heighten any thing more 
than what is needful, nor too near the dark or fha- 
dows, or any out-line , ( except where yon intend 
ſome refleCtion,) leſt your work ſhew hard and rough. 
In heightening, or ſuch figures as require great light, 
put the greateſt light in the middle, and the leliler 
towards the edges for the better perſpicuity of your 
work. Laſtly , leave ſufficient faint places on-the 
ground of your paper between your lights and ſhades, 
that they may appear pleaſantly witha ſingular plain- 
neſs and ſmoothneſs. | 

VI. In refleftion, uſeit in delineating, glittering, 
or ſhining bodies, as Glaſs, Pearl, Silver, &c. let the 
cauſe of thereflef&ion, be it more or leſs, be ſeen in 
the thing it ſelf. | 

VII. Inplaindrawing, lay all your fhades ſmooth , 
whether it be in hatching or ſrautching, keeping e- 
very thing within its awa bounds, and this 1s. done 
by not making your ſhades at firſt too hard, or putting 
one ſhadow upon another too dark. 

VIII. Obſerve thatthe greater parts of light and 
ſhadows, and the ſmall parts intermixt inthe ſame , 
. may always ſo correſpond as thereby to make more 
apparent 'the greater. 

IX. InPictures, let the higheſt light of the whole, 
C if apy darkneſs ftand in the middle of it ) appear 
0 ; mars 
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more dark than indeed it 1s: and in working alway 
compare light with light and dark with dark, hy 
which you will find the power of each, and the gene- 
ral uſe thereof in all operations. 

XR, We think it necellary to ſhew another way of 
making all ſorts of Crions or Paſtills than what we 
taught in the beginning of this Book, Thus : Take 
Tobacco-pipe-<clay and with a little water temper 
the ſame what colour you pleaſe, making ſeveral ac- 
cording to the ſeveral heights you intend, which mix 
with the ſaid Tobacco-pipe-lay fo' much as the clay 


will bear, work all well together, make it intoPaſtills, 
and let them dry for uſe. | 


— — 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


of Colours more Particularly, 


l, Of IS a good colour, and much in uſe for ſha- 
dows, in Pictures of the life, both for hair 


and drapery: In Landskips it is uſed for Rocks and 
high ways. | 


LI. Pirk, the faireſt, withblew, makes the faſteſt 
greens for Landskip and Drapery. 


Sap-green and green-bice are good in their kind; 
but the firſt is ſo tranſparent and thin, the other offo 
courſeand groſs body, that in 


many things they will 
be uſeleſs, elpecially where a beanciful —— 2H of 
- Pink and Bice mixed with Indico) is required. - 
. TIT. Umber, isa greafie foul colour ; but being cal- 
cined and ground, it works ſharp and neat. 
IV. Spaziſh-brown, is exceedi ng courſe and full of 
gravel ; being prepare , it; is uſed for a mixture 


made 
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made of Red-lead mixt with a little Umber, which 
makes the ſame colour. 

V. Colens earth or Terra Lemnia, it 18 uſed to cloſe 
up the laſt and deepeſt t ouches in the ſhadows of Pi- 
ures of the Jife, and in Landskips ; uf? it when new: 
ground. 


VI. Cherryſkone-black, , is. very good for Drapery 
and black apparel : mixt with Indico, it 1s excellent 


for Sattin 3 it appears more beautiful or ſhining if 
mixed with. a little white : if deepned with Tvory- 
- black, in hard refle&ions, and ſtrong deep touches , 
it is wonderful fair. 

VII. Ivory black, it. ſerves for adeep black, but is 
not eaſie to work without it be well tempered with 
Sugar-candy , to prevent peeling. 

VIII. Red-lead, well waſh'd, is a glorious colour, 
for thoſe pieces which require an exquiſite redneſs. 

IX, Indian-lake, is the deareſt and moſt beautiful 
of all reds; it is tobe ground as white-lead, and mixt 
with a little white Sugar-candy and fair water,till the 
colour and Sugar-candy be throughly diſſolved, which 
being dry will lie very faſt, without danger of crack- 
ing or peeling, | 


CHAP. XXX. 


Obſervations of making ſome Origina! 
Colours, | 


I. "To make white-lead. 
Put into an earthen pot ſeveral plates of 


fineLead, coyer them with White- wine Vinegar, co- 
Ys vering 
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vering the top of the pot cloſe with clay, bury itin _ 


a Cellar for ſeven or eight weeks, and you will har: 
good white.lead upon the plates, which wipe of: 
IT. To make Vt erdrorieſe. 
Thisis made by hanging plates of Copper over the 
. fumes of Agqua-fortis or ſpirit of Nitre : or by dippins 
them in the ſameor in Vinegar. 
ITI. To. make an Emerald Colour. 
Take Verdigrieſe in fine powder , which temper 
_ withvarniſh, andlay it upon a ground of liquid Silver 


| ſet col 
R. 
'Itis 
the be 
water 
' of Ind 
Ing, N 
LixIVB 


f 
burniſht, and you have a-fair Emerald. ho 
IV. To make a Ruby Colour. tripal 

. Mix the fame with Florence Lake, and you ſhall mie 
have a very fair Ruby colour. Cer! 
V. To make 4 Saphyre Clour. | +» 
The ſame, viz. Verdigrieſe mixt with Ultramarine, It 
makes a glorious Saphyre. ther 
VI. To make a Crimſon Velvet. * Oke 
Take Turnſoil and mix. it with Indico-lake (wel cot 
ground with gum and Sugar-candy ) lay it full, and 3 


when it Is wet, wipe away the colour with adry pen- 
cil, where you would have: the | heightening of the 
Crimſon Velyet appear, and the ſtronger reflections 
will be well expreſſed. 

VII. To make a Silver Black. ; 

"Take fine Silver filings or plates, which diſſolve in 
ſpirit of Nitre or . Agua-fortis, and eyaporate to' dri- 
neſs, or precipitate with Oleo Salphwris or Salt-water, 
and you ſhall have a ſnow-white precipitate , which 
mixt with water makes the beſt black in the world, to 
dy all manner of Hair , Horns, Bones, Wood, Me- 
tals, \&c. Ee I. 

VIII To make a Murry or Amethyſt. 


_ It is madeof Indian-Lake gronnd wi PER 
bick water only. ake ground with Gum-Ar 
| I&. To 
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IK. To make a Red or Ruby for Limning. 
It is made of Indian-lake ( which breaks off a Scar- 
| et colour) ground with Gum-water and Sugar-candy. 

X. To make Azure blew, of Sazphyre. 

"Itis made of Ultramarine of Yenice (which is beſt) 
the beſt blew Smalt, or blew bice ground with gum- 
water only : you may 'make good ſhadowing blews 
' of Indico, Flory and Litmoſe, all whichneed no waſh- 
ing, nor Litmoſe no grinding , but only infuſedin a 
Lixivium of Soap-aſhes. k 

XI. Tomake agreen or Emerald. 

It is made of Cedar green : in place whereof, take 
tripal to draw with : Pink-is goodallo for Landskips, 
mixed with Bice-aſhes 5 as allo with Maſticot and 
Ceruſe. | 

X II. Tomake a Tellow or Topaz. 

It is made of Maſticot which is the beſt, of which 
thereare divers ſorts , v:z deeper and paler : Yellow- 
Oker alſo for want of better may do. Shadow Maſti- 
cot with Yellow-Oker; deepen it with. Oker-de-Luce. 

XIII. To make Ultramarine. 

Take the deepeſt coloured Lapis Lazuls ( having 
few veins of Gold upon it) heat it red-hot in a Cruct- 
ble cloſe covered, then quench it in Urine, Vinegar or 
water in a Leaded earthen pot, dry it well, then with 
a pair of pinſers nip off the hard, gray, and whiteſt 
part from it , and grind the remainder with honied 
water as fine as may be, then dry it for uſe. "The 
honied water is made of water a quart, boiled with 
honey two ſpoonfuls. 
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CHAP XXXL 


- The ſum of the Obſervations of Limning to 
the life in general, 


I. } E T the Table be prepared very exaClyby the 
fifth rule ofthe twenty third Chapter of the 
ſceond Book. | 
I 1. Let the'ground be of fleſh colour, terapering it 
according to the complexion to be painted. | 
THE. Ifit bea fair complexion , mix a good quan- 
tity of Redand White Lead together ſomewhat thick, 
: IV. If frrarthy or brown, mix with the former a 
little fine Maſticot or Engliſh Oker, or both,always 
obſerving that your ground. be fairer than the com- 
plexion painted. _ | 
For fairneſs may be ſhadowed or darkened at pleaſure ; 
but if itbe ſad or dark, you can never heighten it, far in 
| L_ the pitture 1s always wrought down to its exali 
Cour, : 
V. Lay the groundupon the Card or Tablet, with 
a harger pencil than ordinary, free from ſpots,jfcratches 
of the pencil, or duſt, and as even as poſlible may be; 
_ andlet thecolour be rather thin and wateriſh than too 
thick, doing it very quick and nimbly with two or 
three diſhes ofthe pencil. 


V I. This done, prepare your ſhadows in order, by 


the ſecond Book. 


V IT. Thendraw the ont-lines of the face with Lake 
and white mingled together very fine; ſo that ifyou 


the ſeventh rule of the tour and twentieth Chapter of 


ſhould 
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ſhould miſtake in your firſt draught, you may with a 
ſtrong itroak draw it true, the other line by reaſon of 
its faintneſs being no hinderpice. TER 
Theſe lines muſt be truly drawn, ſharp and neat , with 
the greateſt exattneſs imaginable. | 
VIII. Obſetve the moſt remarkable arid deep 
. ſhadows, to keep in memory when you £0 over 
them with more exaCtneſs; drawing out alſo ( if 
you ſo pleaſe ) the ſhape of that part of the body 
next adjoining to the face ; viz. a little beneat 
the ſhoulders, with a ſtrong and dark colour , 
which in caſe of miſtake in proportion may eaſily 
be altered. | | | 
IX. The firſt ſitting is to dead colour the face : 
the ſecond ſitting is the exa&t colouring and ob- 
ſervation of the ſeveral ſhadows , graces , beauties 
or deformities, as they are in Nature : the third 
ſitting is in making ſmooth what was before rough 
and rude ; clothing what was naked, and giving 
rg and deepning touches to every reſpective ſha- 
OW. 
X. The dead colour is thus made. = 
T aks of the aforeſaid ground ( at the third or fourth 
Seition of this Chapter) and mix it with fuaze Red-lead y 
tempering it exaitly to 4 dead colour of the cheeks and 
lips, having 4 great care , that you make it 720t t20 atep 3 
which if light, you may do at pleaſure. 45 
' XI. The face is firſt begun to be coloured in the 
reds of the cheeks and lips, and ſomewhat ſtrongly 
inthe bottom ofthe chin ( if beardleſs ) allo over , 
under,and about the eyes with a faint rednels. | 
XII. The ear is moſt commonly reddiſh , as alſo 
ſometimes the roots of the hair. DN 
XIII, The ground being waih'd over with th's 
H 2 reddiſh 


A 
% 
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reddiſh or dead colour , kt the ſhadows be as well 
bold and ſtrong as exaCt and curious. 


A good Pitture, if _ coloured only, and ſeeming 
near hand very rough , uMven and ay gots yet being 
boldly and ſtrongly done and ſhadowed will appear very 
ſmooth, delicate , and neat if but viewed at a diſtance 
from the eye. Therefore curioſury and neatneſs of Colour \ 
zs not ſo much to be regarded, as bold, lofty, and ſtrong 
expreſſins what 1s ſeen 3n the life. 

X 1 V. Thenext thing to be done is the uſe of the 
faint blews,about the corners and balls of the eyesand 
temples, which you muſt work out exceeding ſweetly, 
and faint by degrees. 

X V. Always be fure to make the hard ſhadows fall 
In the dark fide of the face, under the noſe,chin, and 
eye-brows, as the light falls, with ſomewhat ſtrong 
touches, 

X V1. The light ſhadows being done and ſinooth- 
ed work the hair into ſuch forms, curlings, anddiſ 
Politions as beſt adorn the piece. 

Firft draw it with colours, neatly and to the life ;, then 
waſh it roughly asthe reſt, and the next time perfett it : 
filling up the empty places with colour, and the partings 
thereof with blew. 
| X VII. And ever remember, when you would have 
« Your colours or ſhadows deep, ſtrong, and bold; that 

you do them by degrees, beginning faintly, andthen 
encreaſing the ſame. 

A VILL Firſt, uſe the former colours in the ſame 


Places again,driving and ſeetnj ng them into one ano- 
ther, that no part may look uneven, or with an edge, 
Or patch of c 


| olour, but»altogther equally mixt and 
aig » Tying ſoft and ſmooth, like ſmoak or va- 


Pd 


P 
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XIX.. Secondly , this work being cone for an 
hour or two, lay the ground for behind the Pi- 
ure of Blew, or Crimſon, like to a Sattin or Velvet 
Curtain. ' 

X X. If blew, let it be done with Biſe well tem- 
ered in a ſhell : Firſt draw the out-lines with the 
ame colour, with a ſmall pencil : then with a thin 
and wateriſh blew waſh over the whole ground 
with a larger pencil : laſtly , with thicker colour co- 
ver the ſame whichyou before waſh'd, ſwiftly,that it 
dry not Before all be covered, ſo will it ie ſmooth 
and even. = 

X X I. If Crimſon, work with I ndian-lake, in thoſe 
places where the ſtrong lights, and high reflexions 
fall : let the light be done with thin and wateriſh 
Lake; the deepning and ſtrong ſhadows , cloſe by 
the light with thicker colour : this done, the Picture 
will be much changed ; the beauty of theſe grounds 
will much darken and dead it. 

X X11. Let the apparel with ſuitable colonrs be 
doneonly flat with heightening or deepning ; and then 
20 over the face again, reducing the ſhadows to 
imoothneſs and neatneſs with a ſharp and curious 
pencil: drawing the eyes , the lines of the eye-lids, 
rednels of the noſtrils ; ſhadow of the ears; deepneſs 
ol the eye-brows, and thoſe other remarkable marks 
of the face : ſo ſweetning the out-lines of the face ( by 
darkning the ground , ahove from the light ſide, and be- 
low on the dark. fide) that when the work is done, the 
ground may ſtand as it were at a diſtance from the face be- 
hind, and the face may ſeem to ſtand off forward fromthe 
ground. 

X XI 11. Then goover the hair, making it light or 
deep by the life: and in apparel makethe ſeveral folds 
and ſhadows,and what elſe 1sto be imitated, as it is M 

H v4 Tac 
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the life jt ſel; [lightning the lines with the pureſt 
white, a litcle yellow and ſome blew ; and deepening 


with Ivory black, and heightning with black mixed 


with alittle Lake or Indico. 

X XIV. This done, and theperſon gone, your work 
being yer rough, by your ſelf poliſh 1t, and ſtrive tg 
make it {mooth and pleaſant , filling up the empty 
places , and ſweetning the ſhadows, which yetlie uy- 
even and hard. | | 

RX X V. The apparel, hair, and ground being fini- 
ſhed, now give {trong touches for the rounding, of the 
face; and obſerve whatſoever may conqduce to like- 
neſs and reſemblance, as moles, ſnulings, or glancings 
of the eyes, motion of the mouth, &c. for which pux- 
poſe, you may find an occalion of diſcourſe, or canſe 
the perion tobe 1n action, and tolook merrily aud 
cheartully. | — 

R XR V 1. Laſtly conclude, that the eye gives thelitc; 
the noſe tie favour; the mouth the likeneſs; and the 
chin the grace. 

XX V1L. In fair coloured drapery, if the lightning 
be done with fine ſhell Gold it will ad4 a molt woil- 
deriul luſtre,and bea ſingular ornament toyour work 3 
and if this Gold be mixt with the very ground it elf, 
the apparel will appear much the fairer. 


Chap- 
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CHAP. XXALL 
Of Limning Landskip, more particularly: 


[ T5 make the Tablet for Landskip. 

Tale 4 piece of Vellom , and ſhare #t thin upon 
a Frame, faſtning it with paſt or glew, and paſting it npox 
4 board; and this manner of Tablets are altogether uſed 
in Italy for Landskip, and Hiſtory. | 

11. If you draw a Landskip from the life take your 
ſtation from the riſe of ground, or top of an hill , 
where you ſhall haye a large Horizon, marking your 
Tablet intothree diviſions downwards from the top 
tothe bottom : then your face being directly oppoſed 
to the midſt of the fiaitor, keeping your body fixed, 
depiCt what is directly before your eyes, upon your 
Tablet on your middle diviſion, then turning your 
head (not your body) to the right hand, depict what 
Is there to be ſeen : adjoining it to the former. 7» 
like manner doing by that which is to be ſeen on the left 
hand, your Landsk:p will be compleated. 

111. Makeevery thing exa&, not only in reſpect of 
diſtance,-proportion and colour; but allo inreſpect of 
form, as if there be Hills, Dales , Rocks, Mountains, Ca- 
taralts, Ruines, Aqueduts, T owns, Cities, Caſtles, Fortt- 
fications , or whatſoever elſe may preſent it ſelf to view \, ma- 
king always a fair Sky, to be ſeen afar off ; letting your 
light always deſcend fromthe left hand to the rigut. 

L V. In beginning your work, firſt begin with a 
large Sky ; and if there be any ſhining or reflexion of 
the Sun, beware you mix no Red-lead in the Purple 
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of the Sky, or Clouds, but only with Lake and white: 
the yellow and whitiſh beams of Sol work with Mz. 
ſticot 2nd white. 

V. Then with a freſh or clean pencil finiſh the 
blewiſh Sky,and Clouds, with Smalt only : at the firf 
working,dead all the work over, with colours ſuitable 
to the Air, green Meadows, Trees, and ground, lay. 
Ing them ſomewhat ſmooth,not very curiouſly, but 
ſlightly and haſtily ; make a: large Sky, :which work 
down in the Hortzon,faintly, bur fair ; and drawing 
nearer tothe earth, let the remote Mountains appear 
ſweet andmiſty, almoſt indiſtinguiſhable, joyning with 
the Clouds, and as it were loſt inthe Air. 

VI. Thenest ground colour downwards mult en- 
creaſe in magnitude of Teaſon, as nearer the eyes , 
ſomewhat blewiſh or | Sea-green : but drawing t0- 
wards the firſt ground, let them decline intoa reddiſh 
or popinjay-green : the laſt grcuad colour, muſt he 
nearetr. the colour of the earth, viz. a dark yellow, 
brown and green ; with which, or ſome coloar near 
rt, you muſt make your firſt Trees ; making them, as 
they come near n diſtanee;to encreaſe proportionably 
In colour and magnitude, with great jadgement : the 
leaves flowing and falling one with another, ſome ap- 
parent, Others loſt in ſhadow. 

VII. Let your Landskip lie low,and as it wereun- 
der the eye ( which is moſt graceful and natural) with 
a large and full Sky not ruing high, and lifting it ſclf _ 
to the top of the piece, as ſome haye done. 

_ VIIEL. Be fare to make your ſhadows fall all one 
Way, viz. tO make light againft darkneſs, and dark- 
nels againſt light ;, thereby extending the proſpect, 
and waking it toſhew as afar off ; by loſing its force 
and vigour, by the remoteneſs from the eye. 

. 1 touching the Trees, Boughs and Branches, 
put 


ib. , 


White: 
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rat all the dark ſhadows firſt, raiſing the lighter leaves 
thove the darker , by adding Malticor to the dark 
zreen, Which may be made with Bice, Pink, and In- 
lico: the uppermoſt of all, expreſt laſt of all , by 
lightly touching the exteriour edges of ſome of the 
former leaves, with a little green , Maſticot , and 
white : the darkeſt ſhadows you may ſet off with Sap- 
zreen and Indico. 

X. Trees and their leaves, Rivers, and Mountains 
far diſtant, you mult ſtrive to expreſs with a certain 
real ſoftneſs and delicateneſs : in making Cataratts, 
zreat falls of Waters, and Rocks, you muſt firſt lay a 
full ground near the colour, then with a ſtronger in 
the dark places, and ſlight heightning in the light - 
remarking all diſproportions, cracks, ruptures and 
various repreſentations of infinitely differing matters: 
the manner whereof is abundantly expreſt, in almoſt 
every Landskip. 


mma 


CHAP. XX XIII. 


of the various Forms Or Degrees of Co- 
Hlouring, . 


l. Here are four various Forms or degres of co- 
- Touring, viz. 1. Of Infants, or Children, 2. 
Of Virgins, or fair Women. 3. Naked bodies. 4. Old 
0 aved bodies. | 
[I Infants or young Children are to be painted of a 
loft and delicate complexion ; the Skin and ears of a 
ruddy and pleaſant colour, almoſt tranſparent ; which 
may be done with White-lead, Lake,and a little Red- 
lead 3 ſhadowing it thin, faint and ſoft; letting the 
Checks, 
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cheeks, lips, chin, fingers, knees, and toes, be more 
ruddy than other parts; making all their linnen ye 
fine, thin, and tranſparent , or. perſpicuous , with 
ſtrong touches in the thickeſt folds. 

IT: Virgins and fair Women are as Curiouſly to hs 
expreſs'd as the former, but their Muſcles areto be 
more apparent , their ſhape more perfect; and their 
ſhadows to be of a whitiſh yellow ,. blewiſh, and in 
ſome places almoſt purple 5; but the moſt perfe&t 
and exquiſite direCtion is the Iife , which ought 
rather to be followed than any thing delivered by 
rule. 

IV. Naked bodies are to be painted ſtrong, lively, 
and accurate; exattly matching the reſpective pairs 
of Muſcles and Nerves, fixing each Artery 1n its due 
and proper place, giving each limb its proper motion 
form and ſituation, with its true and natural colour ; 
all which to do well may be the ſtudy and praQtice 
of almoſt ones whole life. 

V. Old or aged bodies ought to be eminent for exa&t 
and curious ſhadows, which may be made of Pink, 
Lake, and Ivory-black, which make notable ſhadows, 
in appearance hike the wrinkles and furrows oi the 
face and hand in extream old age: let the eyes be 
dark, the aſpect melancholy,the hair white (or elle the 
pate: bald) and all the remarks of Antiquity or age 
be very apparent and formidable. EY 

VL But notwithſtanding all the aforegoing rules, 
the poſture or form of ſtanding, and being either 
of the whole body , or any of its parts, ought di- 
ligently to be obſerved , that the lite may be imita- 
ted, in which, it only lies in the breaſt and judg- 
ment of the Painter to ſet it off with ſuch vari- 
ous colours , as may beſt befit the reſpe&ive com- 
Plexion and accidental ſhadows of each acciden- 
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tal poſition or poſture, which are ſometimes more 
pale, ſometimes more ruddy ;, ſometimes more faint, 
ſometimes more lively. | 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


CT . 


Of the Limning of the Skie, Clouds, Qc, 


|] TIOR abeautiful Sky, fitted for fair weather, 

take Bice tempered with white, laying it in 
the upper part of the Sky, (as you ſee need) under 
which you may lay a thin or faint purple with a ſmall 
ſoft bruſh : working the undermoſt. purple into the 
uppermoſt blew ; bur fo as that the blew way ſtand 
clear and perfect : then for the Horizon or near the 
fame lay a fine thin Maſticot, which wark from be- 
low upwards, till itmix with the purple, after which 
you may take a ſtronger purple, making here and 
there upon the former purple, as it were the formof 
Clonds, as nature requires : upon the Maſticot you 
way alſo work with Minium mixed with Ceruſe, to 
imitate the fiery beams which often appear in hot and 
clear Summer weather. 

[1]. To imitate glory, with a great ſhining light of 
a yellowiſh colour or the Sun-beams, you mult take 
Maſticot, or Saffron mixt with Red-lead , and height- 
ned with ſnell gold, and the like. 

[II. A Cloudy Sky is imitated with pale Bice , 
afterwards ſhading the Clouds with a mixture of ſe- 
yeral colours : a fair Sky requires clouds of a greater 
ſhade, with purple : the clouds in a rainy Sky, mult 
be ſhaded with Indico and Lake: in a night Sky, 
with black and dark blew ſmoaky, making a blaze wr 
| purple 
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purple , Minium and Cerule: the clouds in a $y 
riſing or ſetting muſt be done with Minium, Cerufe 
and purple, making underneath the clouds ſcattering 
ſtroaks, with Minium and Maſticot, or Minium and 
Saffron ; ſo that the ſcatterings upwards may appear 
faint: and below, afar off near the Landskip, ſome. 
what fiery. 

LV. A fiery Sky, let be made with a pale bley, 
ſmootbing it downwards, which afterwards , you 
muſt mingle with a ſtrong Red-lead, mixt withCe. 
ruſe, making long diminutive ſtroaks like the Sun- 
beams upon the blew Sky, with which let fall ſome 
purple ſtroaks, much like the ſaid beames ; laſtly, 
ſweeten one into another with a ſoft bruſh pencil, wet 
in gum-water, not too ſtrong. 

V. Laſtly, you may make a fair Sky, by uſing fair 
Bice alone, and tempering it by degrees with more 
and more white, ſmoothing one into another, from 
above downwards, and ſhading it as you ſhall fee rea- 
ſon and nature require, 


CHA-P.XXXYV:; 


Of the Limning of Towns , Caſtles, axd 
Ruines, 


L Hoſe Towns, or Cities, which ſeem at fartheſt 

diſtance, muſt have but little ſhadowing or 

heightening, and ſometimes none at all, theſe if they 

appear againſt the Sky, muſt be laid with Bice, and 

a little purple, and ſhaded faintly with a good blew. 

LL. Thoſe which lie at a farther diſtance, _ ve 
_ 
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Mid with Bice and purple as aforeſaid, and ſhaded 
with light blew, and heightened with white. | 

111. Thoſe which appear at an ordinary diſtance, 
ſt be done with Vermilion and purple, and ſhaded 
with a ſtrong purple ſhaded with white. 

IV. Thoſe which are near , muſt be done with 
Vermilion and white, and then ſhaded with a ſtrong 
Vermilion and brown Oker, mixt with white. 


. © 
CHAP. XXXVYIL. 


Of Mountains, Hills, and the like. 


f 


[ T9 Mountains which are next inſight, muſt 

be laid with a fair green, and ſhaded with 
Sppreen > ſometimes with brown Oker, and French 
- ans to dtinged them from ſuch as are farther 
Ol, | 

II. Such as lie farther off, muſt be laid with green, 
blew, and Maſticot, and be ſhaded with blew, green, 
and Verdegprieſe. 

[IL Suchaslie yet farther, muſt be laid with ſome 
ſtrong blew, white, and Bergh-grech , and ſhaded 
with ſtrong blew. | 

IV. Such as lie yet farther , muſt be laid with 
ſtrong blew and white, and ſhaded with blew only. 

V. Such as lie yet farther, with Bice and white , 
and ſhaded with Bice. . 

VI. Such as lie farther off; are only laid with white, 
and ſhaded with a faint Bice. | 

VII. Fields being near, muſt be done with aſingu- 
lar good green, the which muſt always be fainteſt, ac- 


cording as they are farther diſtant 3 heightening that 
| wit 
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with Maſticot, or a light green, and ſhading with Sap: 
green, but not too much : thoſe which lie far, aretg 
be laid with a French berry yellow, made of a hlew 
greeniſh, ſhaded with Oker. 

VIH. And in Fields, Hills, and Dales ( whether 
near , or far off) there are many roads, pallages and 
ways, which mult be laid either fainter or ſtronger ac- 
cording to their diſtance and ſituation. 


- 


QC 
he — 


CHAP. XXXVIL 


Of Trees, Boughs, Cottages, axd thelike, 


L. AP Hoſe Trees of divers colours which ſtand up. 
© onthe fore-ground, -muſt be laid with divers 
colours as with Verdegrieſe, mixt with ether green, or 


with maſticot, and Bergh-green mixt, and then fha- 
ded with Sa 


-green , which you may heighten with 
Maſticot,mi rich White-lead, Sg 

II. Ifthey appear yellow, uſe Verdegrieſe and Ma- 
{ticot mixt, and ſhadow with Verdegrieſe. 

ITI. If they be of a whitiſh colour, let them be 
laid with Verdegrieſe mixt with White-lead , and 
| ſhadethem with Verdegrieſe, mixt with Indico faint; 
heighten them with Ceruſe, that they may look ofa 


faint yellow green; or elſe with a little Indico and 
yellow. - 


TV. Thoſe which ſtand at ' a great diſtance , lay 
with Indico 


» and white, and ſhadow with Indico, - 
a gn with the ſame made a little lighter. 


-” Trees be very old with moſs upon them, 
Eivethem the appearance of green and yellow, witich 
comnux of Pink , and Bergh-green ; if they leeds 
_ wiycilt 
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th Say. whitiſh yellow , do them with Pink and white mixt 
ar, arecs WY with a little green. TE ne 

a blew v1. Country Cottages lay with light Oker, which 
order acording to the newnels or oldneſs of the 
building. 

VI y Cottages of Timber, let belaid of the colour 
of Trees and Wood-work. 

VIII. Thatcht Cottages if new, lay with Pink, ſha- 
dow with brown Oker, and heighten with Maſticot 
mixt with white: but if old, lay them with brown 
Oker mixt with white, and heighten with the ſame. 

[X. Straw colours at a diſtance are done with In- 
dico and. white, mixt ſometimes with brown Oker , 
and ſhaded with Indico. | 


KL 


CHAP. XXXVIIT. 


of the Colonring of Naked Figures. 


I TOR Women and Children, take the beſt Flake 

_ White-lead ,. and a little good Lake , with 
which if you pleaſe you may mix a little Vermilion, 
but take heed that your mixture be neither too red or 
too pale, but exactly agreeable to the life it ſelf; the 
which in this-caſe is the beſt direQor : this being dry 
touch the lips, cheeks , chin, fingers, and toes with 
thin Lake, and then heighten with white mixt with 
a little Lake or Vermilion. 

II. But if you would cover them ſomewhat browniſh, 
mix with your Carnation, a little brown Oker ; and 
pros it with Red-Oker, and coal;black with a little 

ake. 

11L In old Women take jWhite, Vermilion and 

gr | brown- 
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Brown-Oker , and give the luſtre where it ous; 
to be with Vermilion mixt with a little Lake : ſhags 
it with Red-Oker and Lake, or with Wood ſoot, or 
Lamp-black, and heighten with white mixt with | 
{mall quantity of Vermilion. 

L V. Dead = and young Women, paint with 
Brown-Oker, white and ſome Vermilion , and 1a. 
dow the ſame with the ſoot of wood. 

V. Dead old Women colour with Brown-Oker mixt 

with a little white, which fhade with a thin ſoot of 
wood firſt, thenwith a ftronger. 
; VI. Young men paint with Cerufe, Vermilion and 
Lake, making it a little browner than for young 
Women ; giving them luſtre with Vermilion and 
Lake, ſhadowing with Lamp-black and Brown-Oker ; 
and heightening with Ceruſe and Vermilion. 

V 11. Old Men Limn with Vermilion, Brown-Oker, 
and white; ſhade with ſoot and Lamp-black ; heigh- 
ten with Vermilion , Brown-Oker , and white, and 
give it aluſtre with Lake or Vermilion. 

V 111. Dead men colour with Brown-Oker, white, 
and a little Vermilion, as your diſcretion ſhall in- 
formyou, and ſhade withſoot , or Lamp-black mixt 
| with alittle Ceruſe. 

IX. Devils, Satyrs, and the like Limn with Brown 
Oker, mixt with a little white and red, which mix- 


ture let be made ſome part whiter, ſome part browner ; 
and ſtrongly ſhade it with ſoot,as your own ingenuity 
may inform you. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP: XXXIK; 


of the Colouring of Hair. 


. PHEHair of Women and Children is coloured 

with ſimple Brown-Oker , and heightened 
with Maſticot : The ſame in the hair of men, only 
making it ſadder or lighter as the life requires. 

[1; Hair which is black may be done with ſoot , 
or Lamp-black, but it will abide no heightning. 

[II, Childrens Hair 1s ſometimes laid with brown, 
oker and white, and heightned with the {ame ; and 
ſometimes with Alom. 
1V. Sometimes alſo they are done with light- oker, 

and deepned with brown-oker, and heightened witts 
TR {mple. 

V. Old Womens Hair with brown-oker and black, 
heiehtned with brown-oker and white. 

VI. In Gray Hair take more black than white, and 

Vrghter with pure white. | 


tn roms mona 


CHA P:XL, 
Of walls, Chambers, and the like. 


OR a brick Wall take Vernaiben and whitez 
and ſhadow with Red-oke 
IL If the ground of the wall is laid wih black : «4 
White, ſhade” It with a thin ron , | with Red- mh 
z «ll 


\ 


RY 
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:nd white, ſhade it with purple : or with Lake and 
black, or Red-oker 1imple. 


I1L If it be laid with black, white, and purple , 
ſhade it with purple and black, 

I V. If tne wall belongs to any Chamber or Hall , 
having Figures or Statues ;, ſo order and temper your 
colours, with ſuch diſtinction, that the Figures and 
Wall be not drowned in each other. 

V. Sandy fore-grounds do thinly with brown- 
oker, ſad or light as the life preſents; ſhadow the 
ſame with the ſame brown-oker , and Rocks with 


Red-oker, according as they are near to, or far from 
the ſight. 


RE > PI” CHEE 


as 


—_ — 


—_—__— 


CHAP XLI, 


Of Marble Pillars, Rocks, and the like. 


I. Arble muſt be done with a good and light 
M 


pencil, afrer a careleſs manner in imitation 

of Nature, wherein all ſuch ſtains , colours , veins, 

and repreſentations of the faces of living things mult 
be carefully obſerved. 

I 1. The like is to be obſerved in Rocks, of Sandy 

colours, and ragged forms ; which ifſeen at a great 

diſtance, muſt be coloured with thin Bice , and then 


heightened with purple and white , and ſhaded with 
 Smalt ora deep blew. | | 


I 11. If they ſeem near, colour them with brown- 


oker mixt with white, which go oyer again with. 
Vermilion mixt with white, after which lay here and 
there ſome Verdegrieſe mixt with ſome other green. 


IV. Intheſe works you muſt make ſpots, ſtains and 
breakings, 
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breakings, with hatchings, which ſhade with the ſoot 
| of Wood or Lamp-black mixt with a little white. | 


CHAP, X LIL. 


Of the Coloaring of Metals, -* 


I. THOR Gold colour, take Red-lead, Saffron,and 

| L very light Oker, with which colour all mans 
ner of Cups, Diſhes and the like , which ſhade with 
ſoot, and heighten with ſhell Gold. 

IL. For Silver, lay a thin white, which ſhade with 2 
thin blew, mixt with a little black, and heighten with 
ſhell Silver. 

[1I. For TinandIron, take white and Indico, and 
ſhade it with Indico and Bice , and heighten witlt 
white or ſhell Silyer. 

1V. For Brafs, take thin Pink, ſhade it with Indico 
mixt with green, or with almoſt all Indico , and 
heighten it with ſhell Gold: ; 
V. For Copper, take Red-oker and white, ſhade it 
with Red-oker , and heighten with Red-oker and 
white, heightening alſo here and there, where the 
light falls, with ſhell Silyer. 
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CHAP. XLI1L 


- fo - — _—_ 


: | ſpeck 

Of the Colouring of Flowers, ble t 

y 

. T HE Tulip, draw it firſt with black-lead upon with 
a white ground, then ſhade ita little ( as for 1 

a white Flower) with thin Indian Ink, or with green Min 
yellow Ink, _ or with black-lead ground with thick My 
gum water ; then lay on your ſeveral colours re- ] 
{embling Nature, which being dry, ſhade with a higher wh 
colour, and then farther ſhadow it, according to the an 


nature of the Flower : ſo that being finiſhed it may 
be like flame, red, blew, lake, purple, ſpotted, or 
otherwiſe, in imitation of the lite. 

IE. TheDamask Roſe, lay with Lake mixt with 
white, ſhadow with the ſame mixt with thin Lake ; 
and heighten with white. 

I 11. The green leaves are done with Verdegricle 
muxt with ſome French berry green, ſhade it with 
Verdegrieſe mixt with Sap-green ; the ſtalks lay ſome- 
what browner with brown-oker. 

I'V. Red Rofes do with fine Lakemixt with white , 
thade it with brown Lake, and heighten it with Lake 
mixt with white. 

V. White Roſes colour with Flake Lead , ſhade it 
with white and black- ( but the chief ſhadows with a 
ſtronger black) and heighten with white. 

V 1. The little thrams ( which ſome erroneouſly 
call ſeeds) in the middle of the Roſe, lay with Ma- 

Rt; and ſhadow with Minium, and heighten with 
white. | 

VIL The Clove-gillifower is done almoſt We me ”—_ 
CCh- ; 
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Red-roſe : the ſpecking or ſpotting of it is done with 
Lake; thoſe which are lighter, with a lighter red up- 
on a pure white ; thoſe like flames with Vermilion 
and Lake , which ſhade with a ſtronger Lake ; and 
ſpeck the white with Lake and Vermilion, to reſem- 
ble the life. 

VIII. Thegreen ſtalks, or branches and leaves lay 
with Bergh-green, and ſhade with Sap-green. | 

IX. The Marigold do with yellow Orpunent and 
Minium, ſhadow with Vernulion and Lake mixt with 
Mmium ; and heighten with white and Maſticot. 

X. Corn-flowers lay with blew mixt with ſome 
white, ſhadow with Indico , and ſhadow with blew 
and white, 


CHAP. XLIV. 


Of Radiſhes, Turneps , Melons, Cucumers, 


a Cabaoe. 
o AX A age 


'L Adiſhes are done with white , ſhaded with 


Lake, and as it were behind {weetned with 
purple.and ſometimes with green from the top down:+ 
wards : The green leaves at top with Verdegrieſe 
mixed with Sap-green, ſhaded with Sap-green, and 
heightned with Maſticot. 


. . II. Turnepsare laid with white, ſhaded with ſoot 


the leaves as the Radiſhleaves. A 
III. Yellow Melons with yellow, ſhaded with brown- 

oker; the veins with a ſtronger brown-oker, and then 

heightned with white. 


 —— 1V. . Green Melons with Indico mixt with Verde- 


I 3 grieſe 
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erieſe and Sap-green, ſhaded with Sap-green and In- 
dico ; andheightened with Maſticot. 

V. Cucumers, the ends with a thin yellow , the 
middle with green, ſweetned the one into the other, 
and ſhaded with Sap-green ; but the whole fruit with 
brown. oker, the ſpecks lay with red and black to the 


A 

_ VI. Cabbage white with very thin yellow, and in 
ſome places with very thin green ( or yellowiſh green ) 
{weetning with very thin brown-oker mixt with Sap- 
green ; heighten with pure white. 

_ VIE. Cabbage red, lay with purple, ſhade with 
Lakmus , and heighten with purple mixt with white. 


_ 


CHAP. XLY. 


How to Colour Fruits. 


I, FHderries, with Vermilion and ſome Brazil, ſhade 
_ LU with Lake, heighten with- Vermilion mixt 
with white. 

II. Heart Cherries in the middle with Vermilion 
and Lake mixt with white , the Circumference re- 
maining whitiſh, here and there ſweetning them with 
Lake, and heightening with white , or mixt with a 
little Lake. ME 

ITE A Pear with maſticot , ſhaded ſweetly with 
brqwn-oker ; its bluſh with Lake not too high, heigh- 
ten with white. 

_ IV. Apples with a thin Maſticot mixt with Ver- 
degrieſe , ſhade them with brown-oker , and give 
their bluſh with a thin or deep Lake ( reſembling 
Nature) and heighten with white ; if you will ra 

tnem . 
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them very high, mix your white with ſome Maſticot, 
hut this muſt be according to the condition of the 
Fruit whether ripe or unripe , red , yellow or 
green, Cc | > 

V. Mulberries with a very ſtrong Brazil, and then 
Jay'd over with black, fo that between the ſtalks and 
berries they make look a little reddiſh according to Na- 
Lure, 

VI. Strawberries with a white ground , which 
draw over with Vermilion and Lake yery thin ; ſhade 
t with fine Lake, and heighten with Maſticot mixt 
with Minzum ; and then with white only ſpeck them 
with Lake, by one fide of which put a ſmaller ſpeck of 
white, 

VII. Walk-nuts with their green on, with Verde- 
_ grieſe mixt with Sap-green, ſhade with Sap-green 
and a little white- 

VIIL Wall-nuts without their green, with brown- 
oker, ſhaded with ſoot. 

IX. Blew Plums with purple, ſhadowed with Bice, 
and about the ſtalks with a little green, well ſweetned ; 
heighten with purple and white. . 

X. White Plums and Peaches with thin Maſticot , 
ſhaded with brown-oker ; give them a bluſh with 
Lake, and keighten them with white. 

X I. Red and Blew Grapes with purple, ſhaded 
with blew, and heightned with white. _ | 

XII. WhiteGrapes with thin Verdegrieſe (called 
alſo Spaniſhgreen) mixt with Maſticot, ſhadow with 
thin Verdegrieſe ; and heighten with Maſticot nuxt 
with white, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLVI. 


Of the Limning of Fowls. 


L. HE Eagle with black and brown-oker, ſha- 

dow it with black, the feathers heighten with 
brown-oker mixt with white : the bill and claws lay 
With Saffron, and ſhade it with ſoot or Lamp-black : 
the eyes with Vermilion heightned with Maſticot, or 
with Saffron ſhaded or deepned with Vermilion ; let 
thetalons be done with black. 

[1. The Swan with white mixt with alittle black, 
heighten it with fine and pure white, fo that its plumes 
or feathers by that heightning may look well: the 
legs with a black colour : the bill with Vermilion, ſha- 
ded with Lake: the eyes yellow with a black round 
in the middle; from which fallsa blackiſh vein, de- 
ſcending to the bill. | 

[TI. The Gooſe with more whitethan black, viz. 
a light gray , heighten it with a grey white ; the 
legs with black: the bill like the Swan. 

TV. The Duck with alight grey, the head with a 
dark blew, and dark greenneck ſweetly enterwoven, 
the belly with white, the legs with black mixt with 
a little white, &c. but be ſure to imitate the life. 

V. The Furkey with black mixt with a little 
White, from the back towards the belly whiter. by 
degrees, but the belly ſpeck with black, and in like 
manner the wings : let him be ſhaded with black, the 
Wings with Indico, ſhaded with ſtronger Indico , 
the bill with black, the eyes blew, heightned with 
white, He being angry the naked skin of his oy 

WI 
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will be blood red , which lay with Vermilion mixt 
with Lake, ſhaded with Lake: but otherwiſe lay it 
ofa whitiſh blew colour. - 

VI. The Griffon with Saffron, ſhadowed with 
\rown-oker or ſoot. | 

V 1I. The Pheaſant with grey, made of white and 
black, the feathers of a white grey, the whole muſt 
be ſhaded with black, and heightened with pure white : 
theeyes like the Falcon, the legs with Pink, and ſha- 
ded with black. ; 

VIII. The Falcon with brown-oker , and black 
mixt with white, and ſhadowed with black, the fea. 
thers muſt be pleaſantly drawn with black , and 
ſprinkled upon its breaſts; heighten it with white , 
Jet his talons be black , above the eyes lay with 
Saffron , and ſhade with Vermilion , the bill with 

rey. ; 

: ix. The Stork with grey, heightned with white, 
and the corners of his wings ( near one half) with 
black, his long bill and legs with Vermilion , ſhaded 
with Lake. 

X. The Owl with Ceruſe, black and ſoot, ſha- 
dowed with ſoot , and heightned with yellow-Oker 
_ and white, ſometimes whitealone, the eyes yellow , 
circled with white, the legs of a brown yellow. 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. XLVII. 


Of Limning of Beaſts. 


f. QUHcep with a thin white, ſhaded with Indico | 

Sg and ſoot, and heightened with white. 

II. Hogs with brown-oker, ſhaded with ſoot, and 
kein with Maſticot: you may as you ſee occaſi- 
on colour the hair here and there with ſtronger brown. 
oker ;, his eyes with Vermilion , which heighten with 
Maiticot , his mouth with Indico, or whiteand black, 
ſhaded with black. | 

ITI. A Bear with brown-oker, red-oker, and black 
mixt ; ſhadow with ſoot alone, or mixt with black, 
and heighten with brown-oker and white. 

IV. A Wolf with brown-oker and ſoot, ſhadow 
with more ſoot. 

V. A gray Wolf with black , white, and brown- 

oker, ſhaded with black and ſoot, or black only; the 
mouth with black and red-oker, ſhaded with black 
and ſoot heightned with red-oker and white. 
VI. The Elephant ( which is of a Mouſe gray ) 
with black and white mixt with ſoot , and ſhaded 
with black and ſoot, and heightened with the ſame, 
with a little more white; the noſe at the end of his 
trunk , inwardly muſt be laid with Vermilion and Ce- 
ruſe, ſhadowed with black , or black mixt with Lake: 
in the ſame manner the inner part of the ears, the eyes 
with white tending to a grey. 

VII. Mice are coloured as the Elephant : Rats a 
little browner. | 

VIII. The Unicorn with a pure white , es 
wit 
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«> black : the chaps red, the eye and hoofs with a 
In black. | 

IX. The Heart with brown-oker , ſhaded on the 
a with ſoot , which ſweetly drive towards the 
jly, and ſhade over again with a ſtronger ſoot ; the 
reck and belly with white, the mouth and ears a little 
reddiſh, the hoof black, the horns with ſoot, and ſha- 
dd with ſoot mixt with black. 

X. The Hind with the ſame colours as the Hart, 
byt thinner, and higher, not ſo brown. 

X 1. The Coney with black and white, his belly all 
white, fweetned with black ; and heightned with a 
ſtronger white. | 

X11. The Hare with brown-oker, his belly below 
a little whitiſh ; ſhade it on the back with ſoot, and 
heighten on the belly with white. 

X III. Apes, Monkeys and the like, with Pink and 
black, heightned with Maſticot and white ; the face 
lay with a thin black mixt with ſoot, ſhaded with 
black and Pink mixt with alittle red-oker. 

XIV. Cats if gray and browniſh, or tabby, with 
Indico, blew and white, heightened with pure white, 
and ſhaded with Indian blew and black mixt : in 
other colours uſe your diſcretion. | 

XV. The Als with black mixt with white like 
grey ; if the Aſs be of a mingled brown, black and 
white mixt with brown-oker , ſhaded with black in 
themouth ; heighten with white. | 

X VI. The Leopard with brown-oker and red- 
Oker mixt with black, ſhadow it with ſoot, the ſpots 
with red-oker and black, the mouth with black and 
white : heighten him with light Oker. 

XVII. Horſes, Dogs, Oxen and ſuch like, if white, 
with white mixt with a little foot, or Oker , ſhaded 
with a black and white, and heightened with perfect 
White. XV ILL If 
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X VIE If ofa Cheſtnut-brown, with red-oker an 
black, ſhaded with black and ſoot, and heightne 
with red-oker and white. 

X IX. If an Aſh grey, with black mixt with white, 
ſhaded with black, and heightned with white. 

X X. If black, with a thin black, ſhaded with 1 
ſtronger black, and heightned with black and white, 

XX1. A bay Horſe with Vermilion and brown- 
| oker; or only with red-chalk, ſhaded with red-oker, 

and heightned with red-chalk mixt with white. 

X X 11. If ſpotted,by mixture of the aforeſaid colours, 


and diſcreetly putting eyery one in its proper apart- 
ment or place. oY 


—_—_—— — 
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CHAP. XLVIL. 


of the Limning of Serpents. 


I. HE Serpents on the back with Bice , and 
downwards towards the belly with a pale 
black, the back ſpeckled with black ; the belly ſha- 
ded with red, ſprinkled alfo with black ſpecks. 2 
I 1. The Adder with red-lead, Vermilion and faf- 
fron ,- with blew in the back, and onthe belly below 
_ and white, ſpeckled all over with black 
pots. | ND 
III. The Crocollile with a dark thin green, from 
the back down-wards to the belly ; below the belly 
with Maſticot, fo that the yellow and green may melt, 
or,vaniſh away into one another ; ſhadow him with 
Indico and ſalt, and heighten the belly with Ma- 
Ticot and white: the mouth before. and withinrediſh, 


the 
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\« ales black, the claws of blackiſh green, the nails 


holly black. | fr. 
1, The Frog with a fair green, ſpeckled with 
ack, and towards the belly with green mixt with 
aſticot, ſweetned with green ſpeckled : the eyes 
with Saffron, and black round them, the back height- 


ned with Saffron. 


—C. 


= — 


CHAP. X LIX. 


(yp n——— 


of Limning waters and Fiſh, 


L Ater. at a diſtance with white and Indico, 
ſhaded with Indico mixt with Blce , and 

heightned with white: if near the Horizon much like 

the Sky. | 

[1 Waters near lay with ſtronger Indico, heighten 
and ſhadow with the ſame mixt with Bice : laſtly 
heighten with pure white. 

111. Waters nearer with ſtronger Indico,ſhaded and 
heightned as before. OE 

IV. Waters in fields overgrown, with Pink and the 
like; always imitating Nature. . : 

V. Fiſh in green Waters, with Indico mixt with 
Ferench-berry-yellow, ſhaded with a thin Indian blew, 
and heightned with.pure white. - 8 . . 

But Fiſhes ought alſoto be done according to their Na- 
tare and Colour , for ſome are yellow , ſome brown, ſome 
Speckled, ſome. griſled,. ſome black, &C. in all which to con- 
ſerve in Figure the true Idea, you ought to take direttions 


only by the life. 
Horat. 
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Eorat. Epod. 16. 


Vos, quibus eſt virtus, muliebrem tollite lu&tum, 
Etruſca przter & volate littora. 

Nos manet Oceanus circumvayus ; arva , beata 
Petamus arva, divites & inſulas : 

Reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis, 
Et. imputata floret uſque vinea. 

Germinet & nunquam fallentis termes olive , 
Suamque pulla ficus ornat arborem. 

Wis injuſſe yeniunt ad mulCtra capellz ; 
Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera. 

Nec Veſpertinus circumgemiturſus ovile; 
Nec intumeſcit alta viperis humus : 

Pluraque felices mirabimur: ut neque largis 
Aquoſus Eurus arva radat imbribus, 

Plnguia nec ficcis urantur ſemina glebis : 
Utrumque rege temperante Celitum. 

Non huc' Argoo contendit remige pirnus, 
Neque impudica Colchis intulit pedem 

Non huc Sidonii torſerunt cornia nautz, 
Laboriofa nec cohors Ulyſlei. 

Null nocent pecori contagia, nullius aſtri 
Gregem zſtuoſa torret impotetitia. 

Jupiter illa piz ſecrevit littora geiifi , 
Ur inquinavit zre tempus aureuti. 


Tou nobler_ ſpirits, hence with womens tears, * 

Sat from Etruſean co Wes. free from fears: 

The Earth- enci rcling Ocean us itvites, 

Rich Iſlands, Fields, Fields bleſt with all delights. 

Where Lands untill d are yearly frustful ſeen, 

And the unpruned Vine perpetual green. Pw 
te 
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vl, Olives by the faithful branch are born, 

Ad mellow Figgs their native Trees adorn. 

There milchy Goats come freely to the pail, 

Nor do glad flocks with dugs diſtended fail. 

The nightly Bear roars not about the fold, 

Nor hollow earth” doth poiſonous Vipers hold. 

Add to this happineſs, the humid Eaſt 

Doth not with frequent ſhowers the Fields infeſt. 

Nor the fat ſeeds are parcht in barren land, 

The powers above both temp'ring with command. 

No Barkcame hither with Argoan oar , 

Nor landed wanton Colchis on this ſhoar : 

Cadmus with filled ſails turn'd not this way, 

Nor painful troops that with Ulylles ſtray. 

Here among ſt cattel no Contagions are, 

Nor feel flocks droughty power of any ſtar. 

When braſs did on the Golden Age intrude, 
 Jove for thepious did this place ſeclude. 


The Endofthe Second Book; 
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POLYGRAPHICES 


LiBzR TauATIhS, 


MOT OM 


OfPainting, Waſhing, Colouring, Dy- 
ing, Varnithing, and Gilding. 


Containing the Deſcription and Uſe of all the 
chief Inflruments end Materials, andthe way 
and manner of working, 


The Dying of Cloath ; Silks , Horns ; Bories; 
Woods , Glaſs; Stones , and Metals : To- 
ecther with che Gilding and Yarnithing 
thereaf ; according to: any purpole or in- 
tent; 


CHAP. I. 
| Of Painting in General, _ 
L FITHE Art of Painting ( which is the imitation 
- &. . of Nature) conſilts in three things , . to 
.. . Wit , Depgn, Proportion , and - Colour © all 


which are. expreſt in three forts of Painting , viz. 
Landsgy; Faftory; and Life © 4 - 
2 | 7 n k 2 HL, Land: 
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I. Landskip or Perſpe&ive, wonderfully reſpets 
freedom and liberty, to draw even what you pleaſe, 
HW) reſpects proportion and figure : Life, reſpetts 
colour > In each of which there 1s a necellary depen- 
dency of all the other. | 

L1I. The work of the Painter is to expreſs the exatt 
imitation of natural things; wherein you are to ob- 
ſerve the excellencies and beauties of the piece, but to 
refuſe its vices. | 

For a piece of Painting may in ſome part want Dili- 
gence , Boldneſs , Subtilty, Grace, Magnificence, &C. 
while ut ts ſufficiently in other parts excellent 5 and there- 
fore you are not ſo much to imitate Ornaments, as to ex- 
preſs the inward power -and ftzength.. 

TV. In Imitation, always be ſure to follow the ex- 
amples and patterns of the beſt maſters ; leſt evil pre- 
cedents beget inyou an evil habit. 

 V.--The force of Imitation reſides in the fancy 0r 
1magination, where we conceive (what we have ſeen) 
the formor Idea of that, or thoſe things which we 
would repreſent in lines and colours. 

V 1. This. Fancy .or Imagination is ſtrengthened, by 
lodging therein all variety of viſible rarities z as 1- 
Forms made by hght and darkneſs; ſuch as are to be 
ieen in Summer inthe clouds, near Sun-ſetting'(which 
vaniſh before they can be imitated : ) 2. Forms made 
by proximity or diſtance of place, ſuch as are Trees, 
Woods, Buildings, appearing perfeCt being near, or 
confuſed in their parts 'being far off: 3. Forms of 
dreams, of which (whether ſleeping or waking ) the 
fancy mult be fully poſſeſt. | 
_ VII. Where Deſyn is required; you muſt fancy 
every circumſtance of the matter in hand, that in an 
inſtant, 'with a nimble had; you may depict the ſame 
With livelineſs and grace. . | Fs, : 
| ow 
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Slow performance cauſes a perturbation in the fancy 
twling of the mind, and deſtruttion of that paſſion whith 
ſhould carry the work, one : but quickzeſs and diligence 
brings forth things even excellent indeed : Care, Induſtry 
and Exerciſe are the props, ſupporters and upholders of 


rt. | 

V 111. Be ſure you dwell not too long upon deſign- 
ing : alter not what is well, leſt for want of exquiſite 
Judgment you make it worſe: ahd if ih deſigning; 
you want that ability to follow the quickneſs of fancy, 
ſubmit to a willing negligence ; a careleſs operation 
adds ſometimes ſuch a ſingulat grate, as by too much 
curioſty would have been totally loſt ; then by re- 
viewing what is done, make 4 regular connexion of all 
the Idea's conceived in your mind. | 
. IX. With Apelles amenid thoſe things which others 

juſtly find fault with; the tepreheriſions of an Artiſt 
are as demonftrative rules of experience ; aftid weigh 
every ones opinion for the adyancement of Art. 

X, Laſtly ; be ſure your piece be of a g00d Deſign, 
Hiſtory or Life ; that the parts be well diſpoſed , the 
CharaCters of Perſons, proper; the Form magnificert , 
the colour lively, and the ſpirit bold : that it way ap- 
pear to be the work of a nimble fancy, ready memoryz 
ear judgment, and large experience. | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IL 


» Of PaintinginOyl , and the Materials 
thereof. 


| Pun in-Oyl is nothing but the work or Art 
| F of Limningperformed with colours made up 
or mixed with Oyl. zo 
IT. The Materials of Painting are chiefly Seven, 1, 

The Eaſel. 2. The Pallet. 3. The Straining Frame. 
4. The Primed cloath. 5. Pencils. 6. The Stay. 7. 
Colours. h TR 

_ HI. The Eaſel is a Frame made of wood ( much 
like a Ladder ) with ſides flat ,, and full of holes, to 
put in two pins to ſet your work upon- higher or low- 
. erat pleaſure 5 ſomething broader at bottom than at 

the top; on the backſide whereof is a ſtay, - by which 
you may ſet the Eaſe! more upright: or ſloping. 

I V. The.Pallet is a thin piece of wood, (Pear-tree Or 
Walnut) a foot long, and about ten inches broad, al- 
molt like an Egg, at the narroweſt end of whichis 
made an hole to put in the thumb of the left hand , 
near to which is cut a notch, that ſo you may hold 
the Pallet in your hand. 7rs aſe 5s to bold and temper 
the Colours npon. 

V. The Streining Frame is made of wood, to which 
with nails 13 faſtned the Primed cloath, which is to be 
Painted" upon. | | 

Theſe ought to be of 
neſs of the cloath. 
VL. The Primedcloath is that which is to be Pain- 
. ted upon : and is thus prepared. 
T ake 


ſeveral ſizes according to the big.- 
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Take good Canuas and ſmooth it over with a ſlitk-ſtone , 
ſe it ever \with ſize, and a little honey, and let it dry 1, 
then white it over ance with whiting and ſize mixed with 
4 little hony, ſo is the cloath prepared, on which .you may 
dray the Pilture with 4 coal, and laſtly lay on the C6- 
lors. 

Where note , honey keeps it from cracking, peeling or 
breaking out. | | 

V II. Pencils are of all bigneſles, from apin to the 
bigneſs of a finger, called by ſeveral names,as Ducks- 
quill feched and pointed  Gooſe-quill fitched and pointed 1, 
Swans-quill fitched and pointed 5, Fewelling pencils., and 
briſtle pencils: ſame in quills, ſomein In caſes, and 
- ome in ſticks. —- # 

VIII. The Stay or Molſtick, is a Brazil ſtick (or the 
like) ofa yard long; having at the one end thereof, 
a little ball of Cotten, fixed hard ina ptcce of Leather, 
of the bigneſsofa Cheſtnut z which when you are at 
work you muſt. hold in your left hand ; and laying 
the end which bath the Leather Þall upon the cloath 
or Frame, you may reſt your right arm uponit, whilſt 
 Jou are at work. 

IX. The Colours are in number ſeven ( ut ſupra) 
to wit, White, Black, Red, Green, Yellow, Blew, 
and Brown. | | 

Of which ſome may be tempered on the Pallet at firſt, 
ſome muſt be ground, and then tempered ;, and other ſome 
muſt be burnt, gromnd , and laſtly tempered. 

X, To make the Size for the Primed cloath at the 
{ixth Section of this Chapter. | 
| 1 Take Glew, and boil it well in fair water, till it be 
diſſolved, and it is done. | 

XI. To make the.Whiting for the ſixth Section of 
this Chapter. To = 

Take of the aforeſaid Size , max .#t with winting 

Gene, K 3 ground , 
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ground, and ſo white your boards or cloath (being matt 

ſmooth |) dry them, and white them a ſecond or third tine, 

laſtly, ſcrape them ſmooth, and draw it over with White 

Pt foo with Oyl 
X11: To keep theColours from skinning. 

Oyl Colours ( if net preſently uſed) will have a in 
grow over them, to preverit which put them into a glaſs, 
and put the glaſs three or four inches under water, ſo will 
they neither skift nor dry. 

© R111. To cleanſe the Grinding ſtone and Pencils. 
' If the Grinding ſtone be foul, grind Curriers ſhavings 
wpon it , and then crumbs of bread, ſo will the filth come 

' off : if the pencils be foul, dip the ends of them in oy! of 
Turpentine, and ſqueeze them between your fingers , and 
they willbe very clean, 1 


—... 


— um——_——— 
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4%: CHAP. III. 


| of the Colours tn General, and their lignifi- 
pes cations. 


—_—___w_ 


GY 


1, PHE chief Whites for Painting. in Oyl are, 
White-lead, Cerute and Spodium. 
LI. "The chief Blacks are Lamp-black, Seacoal-black, 
| Iyory-black,: Charcoal, and earth of Colen. - _ 
111. The chief Reds are, Vermilion, Sinaper Lake, 
Red-lead, Indian Red, Ornotto. 4 


1 V. Thechief Greens are, Verdeeriele, Terra-vert, 
Vetanep.: 7: 5; 


_ V. The chief Tellows are, Pink, Maſticot, Engliſh | 
Qker, Spruce Oker, Orpimefit. 
V 1, The chief Blews are, Blew Bice, Indico, Ultra- 
. Mr: ng, hm.lt. . s For: 


V11, Tho 


SL 
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V II. The chief Browns are Spaniſh-brown , burnt 
Spruce, Umber. . 

VIII. Theſe Colours, Lamp-black, Verditer,Ver- 
milion, Bice, Smalt, Maſticot, Orpiment , Ultrama- 
rine, are not to be ground at all, but only tempered 
with oyl upon the Pallet. 

IX. Theſe Colours, Ivory, Ceruſe, Oker and Um- 
ber are to be burnt, and then ground with oyl. | 

XR. All the reſt are to begroung upon the Grinding 
 ſtonewith Linſeed oyl ( except White-lead, when it 
is to be uſed for Linnen, which then is to be ground 
with oyl of Walnuts, for Linſeed oyl will make it | 
turn yellow. 

And now ſince we are engaged to treat of colours , it 
may neirher be unneceſſary. , nor unuſeful for the young 
Artiſt p know their natural ſignifications \, which take us 

olloweth. 5 "> 
R X1. Blew ſignifieth truth, faith, and continued af- 
feftions; Azure, Conſtancy ; Yzoler.a religious mind, 

X11. XOrange-tawny ſignifies Pride, alſo integrity ; 
& forſaken, Linmon,. jealouſie., 

X II. Greer ſignifies hopes : Graſs-green , youth , 
youthfulneſs, and rejoycing : Sea-green, Inconſtancy, 

XIV. Red ſignifies Juſtice , Vertue and Defence ; 
Flame-Colour, Beauty and deſire : Maidens-bluſh , Envy, 

X V. Yellow ſignifies Jealouſie : perfect yellow, Joy , 
Honour, and greatneſs of Spirit: Gold-colour , Avarice, 

X V 1. Fleſh-colour ſignifieth Laſciviouſnels : Carnation, 
Craft, Subtilty and Deceipt : Purple, Fortitude and 
Strength. : | 

X V IL. Willow-colour ſignifieth forſaken : Popingjay 
green, Wantonneſs : Peach-colour, Love. 

X VIII. White ſignifieth Death : 14lk:white, Inno- 
cency, Purity, Truth, Integrity : Black, Wiſdom, S0- 
briety, and Mourning, - | 

ode EEE KR 4 XN 1X. Sr als 
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X:1 X. Straw-colour {ignifieth Plenty : Ruſt of Iron, 
Witheredneſs: - E7mne ,. Religion and Holineſs, 

R X. The White, Black, Red, and green, are colon 
held ſacredin the :Church of Rome: White is worn in 
the Feſtivals of Virgins, Saints , Confeſlors and An- 

gels, to ſhow their Innocency: Red in the Solemni- 
Zles of the: Apoſtles and Martyrs of Jeſus : Blackin 
Lent and other Faſting dayes; Green is worn between 


* the Epiphany and Septwageſima : and between Pemtecoſt 
and Advent. | | | 


i 


_—_ 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the fitting of Colours for Painting. 


I, [; '.PON the. Pallet. diſpoſe the-feyeral - colours , 
oY | at a convenient diltance, ; that they -may not 
Intermix : firſt Jay on-the Vermilion, then the Lake, 
tnef'the burnt Oker, then the Indian Red, Pink, Um- 
Der; Black and Smalt, eachin their order, and lay the 
White next to your thumb, becauſe it-is ofteneſt uſed, 
for with it all ſhadows areto-he lightned 3. and next 
the White aſtiff ſort of Lake; thus is the Pallet fur- 
nifhed with ſingle colours for a face. 


n Now to remper them for ſhadowing YArious complexivns 


' I. Forafair complexion. TREATY 
Take White one i achm, Vermillion, Lake of.cach twa 
areachms, temper them, and lay them aſide for the deepeſt 
Larnation of the face : to part of the aforeſaid: mixture 
pitt 4 little more white, for a bght Carnation; and to part 


gf tha put more white ( which temper on the Pallet ) for 
fg fig breſt colour of the age, | a IE - 


' 111. The 
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111. The faint ſhadows for the fair complexion, 
' Take Smilt, and a little white, for the eyes;, topart of 
that add a little Pink, - and temper by it ſelf for faint 
greeniſh ſhadows in the face. _ 

IV. The deep ſhadows for the.lame. 

The Sinaper Lake, Pink, and black, of each, which 
temper together > if the ſhadows ought to be redder thay 
what 5s tempered, add more Lake > if yellower, add more 
Pink, if blewer or .grayer, add mare black; thus ſhallthe 
Pallethe fitted-with colours. 

V. For a brown or-{warthy complexion. 

The ſingle colour being laid on the Pallet as before, and 
tempered ; -to the white, Lake and Vermilion, .put a little 
burnt -Oker - for a Tawny 5, and for heightening add ſome 
Tellow Oker, ſo much as may juſt change the colours. The 
faint-and deep ſhadows are the ſame at the third and fourth 
Scion of this Chapter. | 

V1. For a Tawny complexion. 

The colours are the ſame with the former, but the ſha- 
dows are different, which muſt” be mage of byrut .Oker and 
Unber , (which will fit well : ) if the ſhadow. be not yellew 
yy, add a little Pank..to it. | 

V1 For a black complexion. 

The dark ſhadows. are the ſame with-the former + (but 
for beightening take White, Black; Lake, and burnt Oker ; 
in tempering of which put.in the white by degrees, till you 
come tothelsghreſt of all, Where note that the ſingle colaurs 
«t firſt Iaid-upon the'Pallet and tempered, ſerve for ſhadows 
for all complexions;, and that all deepnings ought tobe with 
black, Lake and Pinkzempered together. 


CHAP. 
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COERCE 


CHAP... V. 


Of Colours for Velvet. 


I. | black Velvet. Take Lamp-black and Ver. 
degrieſe for the firſt ground ; that being dry, 
take Ivory-black, and Verdegrieſe, ſhadow it with 
White-lead mixt with Lamp-black. 
II. For Green. Take Lamp-black and White-lead, 
and work it like a Ruſlet Velyet, and let it dry, then 
draw it over with Verdegrieſe tempered with alittle 
Pink. | 

ITI. For Sea-green. Take only Verdegrieſe and 
lay it over Ruſſet : If a Graſs-green, put a little Ma- 
ſticot to it; ſhadow theſe greens with Ruſſet, which 
lay according; to the deepneſs of the green. 

L V. For Red. Take Vermilion, and ſhadow it 
with Spaniſh-brown z and where you would have it 
darkeſt, ſhadow with Seacoal-black and Spaniſh-brown 
with the aforeſaid colours, dry it, and then gloſs it 
over with Lake. | 


V. For Crimſon or Carnation« Take Vermilion, to 
which add White-lead at pleaſure. 

VL. Por Blew. Take Smalt tempered alone. 

VII. For Tellw. Take Maſticot and yellow Oker, 
and where you would have it darkeſt, ſhadow it with 
Umber. | ; 

VIII. For Tawny. Take Spaniſh-brown , White- 
lead, and Lamp. black, with a little Verdegrieſe, to 
ſhadow where need is: when dry, gloſs it oyer with 
Lake and alittle Red-lead. 
| IN: For hair colour. Take Umber ground alone 3 


and 
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nd where it ſhould be brighteſt, mix ſome White 
1-2d about the folds, lighten or darken with Whute- 
leadand Umber. ; 

X. For Aſb-colour. Take Charcoal,black and White- 
lead; lighten with white-lead:: 4 colovr like to a dark, 
Ruſſet will be an Aſh colowr. © | 

X I. For Purple. Take Smalt and Lake, of eachalike, 
temper them (light or deep as you pleaſe) with white- 
Jead. 

X11. Laſtly note, that in Painting Velvet you muff 
«t firſt work it ſomewhat ſad, and then giveit a ſudden 
brightneſs. 


| "" 
- 


+ H A P, V L. 
x Of Colours for Sattins, 
I RE Black. Take Lamp-black ground with Oyl 


and tempered with white-lead ; and where you 
_ haye it ſhine moſt , mix Lake withthe white- 
ead. 
1I. For Green. Take Verdegriele ground alone and 
mixed with white-lead; adding Pink where you would 
have it brighteſt : to the deepeſt ſhadows add more 
Verdegriefe. _ + : 
11. For Tellow. Take Maſticot, yellow Oker and 
Umber (ground each by themſelves) where it ſhould 
be brighteſt uſe Maſticot alone ;, wherea light ſhadow, 
ule. Oker, where darkeſt uſe Umber. 
IV. For Rurple. Take Smalt alone , and where it | 
ſtould be brighteſt uſe white-lead. | 
V. For Red. Take Spaniſh-brown ( ground alone) 
ix jt with Vermilion, and where it ſhould be bright- 
«ſt mix white-lead with the Vermilion. | os 
ol . For 


V1. For White. Take White-lead ( ground alog: 
-and Ivory-black, which temper light or dark. 

VII. For blew, Temper 'Smalt and White-lead 
-where it ſhould be ſaddeſt, uſe Smalt; where lighteſt, 
'White-lead. 

V IT. ForOrange colour. Take Red-lead and Lakes, 
:where brighteſt, Red lead, where ſaddeſt, Lake. 

IN. For Hasy- color. Temper Umber and white. 
lead ; where it ſhould be brighteſt, put more White. 
-lead, and where the greateſt ſhadow, uſe Seacoal-black 
mixed .with Umniber. 


hays d 
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Of Colours for Taffaty , Cloth aa Leather. 


AﬀatiesarePainted much as Saftins, thus : Take 


- ſuch coloursas are fit for the purpoſe, and lay w_ 
them one by another upon the work, and ſhadow them v 
with others. | 
TT. Cloth is the ſame work -with Sattin, ſave, you 1 
muſt: not. give to Cloth ſo ſudden a ſhining gloſs. 
- 'IIL. Cloth.of Gold is made of. brown Oker and li- W 
ur Gold; water and heighten upon the ſame with 
{{mall gold-ſtroaks. SE LY - 
 *I'V. -For Buff, mix yellow Oker and White-lead ; 
and. where it ſhould be dark by degrees, mix it with a 


Istle Umber ; when you have done, ſize- it over with 
'Umber and:Seacoal-black. : 
V. For yellow Leather , take Maſticot and :yellow 
-Oker, [ſhadow it with Umber, Oy 
\ VL. Forblack, Leather, take Lamp-black , and-ſha- 
dow it with White-lead, LT 
| VII. For 
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VII. For White Leather, take White-lead, and ſha- 
a it with Ivory-black. 


—_— 


_—_— 


CHAP.-VII. 


Of Colours for Garments in general. 


j | Black, Let the dead colour be Lamp-black 

and Verdigrieſe : being dry, go over with 
hory-black and Verdigrieſe; but before the ſecond 
zoing over, heighten: it with white. 

[1. For Hair colouy. Take Umber and White for 
theground ; Umber and black for the deeper ſhadows; 
Umber and Engliſtt Oker for the: meaner ſhadows ; 
white and Engliſh Oker for heightening. | 

[II For Blew. Take Indico and White qerny the 
White, then the Indico and White'mixed ; then deep- 
en it with Indico, and when dry,: glaze it with: 
Ultramarine which will never fade. 

Smalt will twrn' black, and Bice will turn green. | 
I V. For Purple. Take Smalt tempered with Lake 
and White-lead ; then heighten with White-lead. 
iD. For a ſad Red; Take Indian Red heightened with 

ite, | 
VT. For alight Red. Take Vermilion, glaze it over 
with Lake, ant heighten it with White. oy 
VII. For 4 Scarlet. Take Vermilion and deepen it. | 
with Lake, or Indian Red. - = 

V.IIL. For Green, Take Biceand Pink, heighten it. 
with Maſticot, and deepen with Indico and Pink. 

IX. For yellow, Take Maſticot, yellow Oker, Un- 
ber; lay Maſticot and white in the lighteſt places ; 
Oker and White inthe mean places, and Umber in 
thedarkeſt, glaze it with Pink; ">. hs 
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XN. For Orange colour. Lay the lighteſt parts wit 
Red-lead and white, the mean parts with Red-lead 
alone ; the deeper parts with Lake, and if need ls 
heighten it with white. | Se . 

XI. For a ſad Green. Mix Indico with Pink: for a 
lirht Green mix Pink and Maſticot : for a G raſs-oreen 
mix Verdegrieſe and Pink. | 

X11. Remember always tolay yellows, blews, red; 


and greens, upon a white ground, for that only giveth 
them lite. 


a 
eters ih. 


R * 
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CHAP, IX. 


Coloars for Metals and precions Stones, 


I: TOR Tron. Take Lamp-black and Whitellead; 

& ifyou would have it ruſty, take Seacoal-black; 
and mix it with alittle white. 

I 1. For. Silver. Take Charcoal-black and White- 
lead ; where you would have it darkeſt , uſe more 
Charcoal : work Silver ſomewhat ruſtiſh, and give it 
a ſudden gloſs with White-lead only. 


III. For Gold. Take Lake, Umber, Red-lead, Ma- 
Iticot ; lay the ground with Red-lead, and alittle dry 
Pink : where you would have it darkeſt; ſhadow it 
moſt with Umber, where Heghteſt with Maſticot. 

Note, in grinding Red-lead for the Gol4 ſize, put int 4 
little Verdegrieſe to make it ary ſoomer. © 


L V. For Pearls. Temper Charcoal-black with white- 


lead, till it bea perfect ruſſet ; then make the Peart 
with it, and give it a ſpeck of White-eadonly to 
make it ſhine. | | 


Where note , that Ceruſe tempered with Oyl of white 
Poppy * excellent to heighten up Pearls, Ve For 
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" V. For precious Stones. For Rubies, &c. lay their 
-cunterfeit grounds with tranſparent colours ; and 
Lake, Verdegrieſe and Verditer give thema ſhining 


colour. 


CHAP. X. 


L—_—_—_—_— 


Of Colours for Lanaskip. 


L [NOR a light Green , ule Pink and Maſticot 
heiglitned with white : for aſad Greer, Indico 

and Pink heightned with Maſticot. | 

' HI. For ſome Trees, take Lake, Umber and White, 

for others 'Charcoal and white, for others Umber, black 

and white, with ſome green; adding ſometimes Lake 

or Vermilion, with other colours. 

LIE. For Wobd, take Lake, Umber and white, mix- 
ing ſometimes a little green withal. 

LV. For Fire, lay Red-lead and Vermilion tempered 
together where it is reddeſt : whereit 1s blew, lay oyl, 
Smalt, and white-lead : where it is yellow, take Maſti- 
cot, and work it over in certain places; where you 
would haye it ſhine moſt, with Vermilion. 
 V. For an Azure Skie , which ſeems a far off, take 
Oyl, Smalt, or Bice, and temper them with Linſeed- 
oyl. But grind them not : for Smalt or Bie utterly loſe 
their colour in grinding. -' Os 

V1. For a Red Skie, take Lake and whitez.and for 
Sun-beams , or yellow clouds at Sun-riſing or ſetting, 
take Maſticot and white. | 

_ VII. For a Night Skie, or clouds ina ſtorm, take In- 
dico deepned with black, and heightned with white. 

VIII.” For Wood eolonps, they are compounded __ 
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of Umber and white , Charcoal and white, Seaco, 
and white , Umber black and white' ; or with ſon, 
green added': to which you' rtlay adjoin ſometime; 
as: in barks of Frees, a little: Lake or Vermilion. 

IN. Laſtly for the prattical performing of the wir 
have ihe Te the res Klivirch in - Sf I 3. bb, 1, 
and chap. 27. bb. 26 


PR. 


PX. , IS.) 
_—_— — 


Of the Painting of the Face, 


be 


I. | * fa your neceſlary pericls in readineſs, astw6 
pencils ducks quill fitched ; and. two ducks 
quill pointed 3 two Gooſe quill fitched , and two 
pointed : two briſfles both alike ; one Swans quill 
hitched, and one pointed ;. one larger pencil in a Tin 
cafe fitched ; and a briſtle of the {ame Bigheſs, every 
one having a ſtick of a bout nine inches long. put into 
the quill thereof, the farther ed of which ſtick muſt 
be cuttoa pojnt. | BEE 
IT. The pencils in a readineſs in your left hand , 

with the pal upon. your thumb, prepared witltfit co- 
tours, and'your molf5ck,to reſt upon ;. you muſt work 
according to the directions following, | 
_ ITT. The'choth being pinned; and ſtrained upon the 
Frame, take a knife, and with the edge thereof ſcrape 
over the cloth, leſt knots or the like ſhould trouble 
It. Be 

_ IV. Therfet the'Frame and cloth apon the Eaſel; at 
a convenent- heighth, - that ſitting, on a ſtook ( even 
with the: party you draw) you-may have the face of 
\the Piure equal, or foutthing bigher- than you 
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own ; ſet the Eaſel to the light (as in Limning we 
have taught ) letting it come in upon your left hand, 
ſting the light towards the right. | 
' V. Let the Perſon tobe drawn, fit before you in 
the poſture he intends to be painted in, abouttwo 
jards diſtant from you. | 

VI. Thenwith a piece of painted chalk draw the 
proportion of the face upon the cloth, with the place of 
the eyes, noſe, mouth, ears, hair, and other poſtures. 

Here is no difficulty in this, if you miſs much, the 
colours will bring all to rights again. 

V1I. Then takea pencil Swans quill pointed ; and 
tegin to paint ſome of the lighteſt parts of the face 
mth the lighteſt colour, (as the heightning of the 
fore-head, noſe, cheek-bone of the lighteſt {ide :) the 
mean parts next ( as the cheek-bone of the dark-ſide , 
chin, and over the upper lip :) proceeding gradually 
tilyou come to the reddeſt parts of all. 

VIII. Lay faint greeniſh ſhadows in converhent 
places, and where it is neceſlary to ſoften harſher 
ſhadows, but take heed of putting green where red 
ſhould be. | 

1X. The faint or light parts thus done, take one 
of the Gooſe quill pointed, or Ducks quill fitched,and 
begin at the eyes to ſhadow with Lake, going over 
the noſe, mouth, compaſs of the ear, &c. before you 
ay on any colour , wiping it lightly over witha lin- 

" rag, tOPrevent the overcoming of the other co- 
ours. py, 
| R, The colours both light and dark being put in, 
take a great fitch pencil;and ſweeten the colours there- 
with, by going over the ſhadows with a clean ſoft pen- 
cl, which being well handled will drive and intermix 
the colours one into another, that they will look as if 
they were all laid on at once, and not at divers _ 

L Where 


. 


: Where note, that the bigger pencils you uſe, the ſee 

1d better your work will lie. | 

-X1..-A4t the ſecond ſitting, begin again with clean 
pencils, of ſuch bigneſsas the work requires, and oh. 
{rve: well the perſon, and ſee what defedts you find 
in your work at firft ſitting , and amend them 3 ther 
heightenor deepen the ſhadows as occaſion requires. 

REL. Laſtly, take a: Gooſe quill briſtte, and put in 
the-bair about the face (if there'muſt be any) and rb 
inthe greater hair, with the greater briſtle, heightning 
it up with the Gooſe quill pencil. & 


- 
S a” . 
i \ 


"CAA xl 
| Of. the cleanſing of any old Painting. 


L "o good wood aſhes, and ſearce them, or elfe 

- --J- -- fome Smalt or powder-blew;and with aSpunge 

and fair water [gently waſh:the PiQture 'you -would 
cleanſe (taking great care of the ſhadows) which done, 
dry it yery well with a clean cloth. ws 

- IT. Then varniſh it over again with ſome good var: 

mh, but fuch as may be waſhed off again- with water 

;. We ſball hereafter ſhew the way of making warniſn of 
| ſeveral ſorts, mean ſeaſon this following may. erve. 

. LIE. Take either common :yamiſh (made with 
Gum ſandrack diſſolved in Linſeed-oyl by boiling) 0r 
lair of- Eggs,- and with your pencil goover the P1- 
cture once:,. twice , Or more therewith "as. need 
requires: . - oe Sr Fr ns. 8 Or One 17,7 
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CHAP. XI11L. 
Of « Picture 11 general. 


| is every Picture there are always four principal 

1 conſiderations : to wit, 1. Invention. 2. Pro- 
portion. 3. Colour. and 4. Life. 

I 1: Invention muſt be free, and flow froma-general 
knowledge of Antiquities, Hiſtory, Poetical Fictions, 
Geometrical concluſions, and Optical conſiderations, 
Ws to its Situation or Aﬀpect, either neat or far 
off; | 
1. And this Invention muſt exprefs proper and fit 
things, agreeing to the Circumſtances of Time, Place, 
Matter, and Perſon; and having refpect to the modes 

of habits belonging to the Country or People whether 
Antient or Modern. EE 

I V. Proportion; Analogy, or Symmetry ( which you 
pleaſe) is that wich limits each part to its proper big- 
neſs, in reſpect to the whole. 

Whatſoever difſers from this recedes from beauty , and 
may be called Deformity: OE : 

- V. This Proportion is called by Artiſts the deſigning 
lines; which are firſt drawn before the whole is 
painted; | NE 4 

Theſe ortions. or lineal deſigns » drditghts, an 
| ſcatches, -6Þ be called Pilttires [As beirig well done, ſhew 
not only the ſhepe, but alfo the intent : 1n lines only, we 
may draw the proportion of 4 Blatk: Moor » and ſuch as 
ſhall be like him : Now this Skill proceeds from the very 
higheſt principles of Art. = ih 

IV; Golavr is that which ttiakes the Pickure aa 
| L 2 _ 
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ble: what we deſire to imitate; by mixing of various 
colours together. 

V 11. In making any thing apparent, it is neceſſary 
to exprels its oppoſite or contrary. 

So light and ſhadows forward, ſet forth Paintinrs ou- 
wards, as if you might take hold of them with your hand : 
blackneſs makes things ſeem farther off, and is uſed in 
things hollow, as Caves, Wells, &c. the more deep the 
more black. 


, V ILL. Brightneſs exceeds light ſparkling in ſplen- 
or. 

It ts uſed inthe Glory of Angels \, twinkling of Gems, 
Armory, Gold ana Silver veſſels, fires and flames. 

IX. In Painting of a man, graceeach limb with its 
proper afid lively colour ; the black make ſincerely 
black; the white pure, with redneſs intermixt. But 
to paint purely the exquiſite beauty of a woman, is ne- 
ver to be well done-(exceptit be by a very ingenious 
Artiſt indeed) her rare complexion being ſcarcely pol: 
ſible to be imitated with colours: There 5s none really 
knows the exalt mixture for ſuch a Conntenance. 

XN, Life or Motion is that from whence ation or 


_ . Pafſion-dothreſult, which in coloured Piftures is ſeen 


with a lively force of Geſture and ſpirit. 
To do this it ts neceſſary that the Artiſt be well acquain- 


ted with the nature, manners, and behaviour of men and 
women, as im anger, ſadneſs, joy, earneſtneſs , idleneſs, 
| love, envy, fear, hope, deſpair, &c. Every diſturbance of 
the mind alters the Countenance into ſeveral. poſtures. 
XI. Thehead caſt down ſhews humility ; caſt back, 
arrogancy or ſcorn; hanging on the neck, languiſhing 3 
ſtiffand-ſturdy, moroſity of mind : the various po- 
ſtures ofthe head ſhew the paſſions ; the Countenance 
the ſame ; the eyes the like * and in a word, all the 
Other parts-of the body contribute ſomething to the 
; EX- 


Chap. 14- Choxe of (opies, we 1 3.4 
expreſſion of the ſaid paſſions of the mind, as is eaſily 
to be obſerved in the life. p 
| nexcellent pieces you may at 4 View read the mind 0 
the Artiſt #n the female of the Story. 

X11. Laſtly, Be alway ſure firſt to conceive that in 
your thoughts , which you would expreſs in your 
work; that your endeayours being aſliſted by an in- 


telle&ual energy, or power of operation,may at length 
render your productions perfect. ; 


—— 
% 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Choice of Copies, or Patterns: 


|. T YE thatchuſeth a Pattern, ought to ſee 1. that 
it be well deſigned: 2. that it be well co- 
loured. EC 

IL In the welldeſigning, be ſure that it be true in 
every part; and that the proportion of the figure be 
juſt and correſpond to the life. 

I11L If the Pifture be a fiftion, ſeethat it be done 
boldly, not only to exceed the work (but alſothe poſ- 
bility ) of nature, as in Centaurs, Satyrs, Syrens, Fly- 
g-horſes, Sea-horſes, Tritons, Nereides, &C. 

Alexander ab Alexandria ſaith that Theodore Gaza 
caught one of theſe Nereides #n Greece, and that in Zea- 
land, another was taught to ſpin: theſe Tritons and Nerei- 
des are thoſe which are call Mare-maids, the Male and 
the Female. 

I'V. Natural figures ſhew property , and are requi- 
red to agree with the life : forced figures expreſs no- 
velty, and are to be beautified by exorbitancies accor- 
Cing ta the fancy of the Painter without limitation : 

L 3 novelty 
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novelty cauſes admiration, and admiration curioſity, 
a kind of delight and ſatisfaction to the ming.  * 

Theſe things are not the produits of ſtupid brains, wr 
are they contained within the perimetre of clouded and dull 


Conceptions. | ; R 
V. In thewell colouring, knoy that in obſcurity 


or darkneſs there is a kindof * deepneſs; the ſight bs 
ing ſweetly deceived gradatim in breaking the Co- 
tours, by inſenſible change from the more-high to the 
moze dull. | 

In the Rain-bow this mixture is perſebt ;, the variety of 
Colours are throughly diſpersd Cliks Atoms in the Sun- 
beams ) among one another, to createits Juſt appearance. 

VI. See that the ſivellings of the work agree with 
the exaCtneſs of nature, andas the parts thereof re- 
quire, without ſharpneſs in-out-lines; or flatneſs with- 
11 the body of the piece ; as alſo that each hollownel 
Exactly correſpond in dye proportions. 
pe V II.-Laſtly, View preciſely the paſſions, as Joy, 
Sorrow , Love, Hatred , Fear, Hope, &c, and ſee that 
they correſpond with their proper poſtures ; for a 
touch ofthe pencil may ſtrangely alter a paſſion:to its 
juſt oppoſite or contrary, as from Mirth to Mourn- 


ME Oc: 
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CHAP. XV. 


amm— 


= of the Diſpoſing of Pictures and 


Paintings. 
| A Niique works, .or Groteſco, may become a wall 
A thel borders and freezes of hs works but; 
if there be any draughts in figures of men and women 
tothe life v por the wall, they will be belt of black;and. 
white, or of one colour heightened : if they be naked, 
let them beas large as the place will afford; if of Mar- 
bles, Columns, AquzduCts, Arches, Ruines, Cataradts,, 
lt them, be bold;high, and of large proportion. + _ ;;., 
' 11. Let the beſt pieces be placed to be ſeen with ſine; 
gi lights, for.ſa the ſhadows fall natural, being always 
tted to anſwer one light; and the more. under. or) 
below the light the better, eſpecially in mens faces and 
. [IL.. Let the Porch or entxance into the houſe, be ſet 
out with Ruſtsc& figures, and things rural. =. _ - 
IV. Let the. Hall be adorned with Shepherds, Pea- 
fants, Milk-maids, Neat-heards, Flocks of Sheep and 
the like, in their reſpeCtive places and proper atten- 
dants; as alſo Fowls, Fiſh, and the like. .. .. -. 
.V,. Let the Stair-caſe be ſet off with ſome admirable 
monument” vr building, either new or ruinous, to be 
ſeen. and” obſerved at. a: view paſſing up; and let the. 
Ceiling. yer the. top-ſtair be put with figures fore- 
ſhortened: looking. downwards out of Clouds , with 
Garlands and Cornucopia's. ER, 
VI. Let . Landskgps, Hunting, Fiſhing, Fowlng, 
Hiſtories and Antiquities he put in the Great Chamber. 
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VI. In the Dining-roomlet be placed the Pifturesof 
the King and Queen; or their Coat of Arms ; for: 
bearing to put any other Pictures of the life), as not 
being worthy to be their Companions ; unleſs at the 
lower end, two or three of the chief N obllity, as at- 
tendants of their Royal Perſons : for want hereof you 
. may put in place, ſome few of the neareſt blood. 
VIII In the inward or with-drawing Chambers, put 
other draughts of the life, of Perſons of Honour, inti. 


mate or ſpecial friends, and acquaintance, or of Ar. | 4, 
EX 1 heerful and m | 
» In Banqueting-rooms , put cheerful and mer Noa 
Paintings, as pn; yArv » Cemaures , Satyrs ;.0 wank kcaied 
and the like, but torbearing all obſcene PiCtures; of l 
XR. Hiſtories, grave Stories, and the beſt worksbe- a6 
come Galleries , where any one may walk, and exer- AS 
ciſe their ſenſes, in viewing, examining, delighting, wh 


Judging and cenfſuring. 


I. In Summer-houſes and Stone-walks, put Caſtles , S 
Churches or ſome fair building : In Tarraces, put , Y hd 
Boſcage, and wild works. Upon Chimney-pieces, put pol 
only Landskips, for they chiefly adorn. s 
* KIT. And in the Bed-chamber, put your own, your J p 
Wives and Childrens Piftures; as only becoming the x 
moſt privateRoom, and your Modeſty : leſt (if your 
Wife be a beatuty ) ſome wanton and libidinous gueſt Y 
ſhould gazetoo long on them,and commend the work x 
for her ſake. | 


XIH, In hanging of your pictures; if they hang *' 
highaboye reach, let them bend ſomewhat forward 
at the top, becauſe otherwiſe it is obſerved that the 
viſual beams of the Eye, extending to the top of the 
Picture, appear further off; than thoſe at the foot. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Freſcoe, or Painting of walls. 


f 

L FN Painting upon Walls, to make it endure the 
"2 Put | weather, you muſt grind your colours with Lime 
» tt. mater, Milk, or Whey, mixt in ſize colour in pots. 


[1. The paſte or plaiſter muſt be made. of well waſtf'd 
Lime, mixt with fine powder of old rubbiſh ſtones : 
the Lime muſt beſo often waſh'd, till all its ſalt is ab- 
ſtrated ; and all your work muſt be done in clear and 
dry weather. . | 


de. [1T. To make the work endure, ſtrike into the wall 
or ſtumps of headed nails, about five or fix inches aſun- 
8, der, and by this means you may preſerve the plaiſter 


from peeling, - 
1V. Thenwith this paſte, plaiſter the wall, a pretty 
| thickneſs, letting it dry : being dry, plaiſter it oyer 
again about the thickneſs of half a Barley corn , very 
fine and ſmooth, then your colours being ready pre- 
pared work this laſt plaiſtering over, whileſt it is wet, 
{o will your Painting unite and joyn faſt to the plaiſter, 
and dry together as a perfect compoſt. 
\ V. ln Painting be nimble and free, let your work 
be bold and ſtrong, but be ſure to be exact, for there 
can be no alteration after the firſt painting and there- 
fore heighten your paint enough at firlt, you may 
Gepen at pleaſure. | SED 
VI. All earthy colours are beſt, as the Okers, Spa- 
niſk-white, Spaniſh-brown, Terre-vert, and the like, 
mineral colours are naught. 
VII. Laſtly, let your pencils and bruſhes be long 


and ſoft, otherwiſe your work will not be ſmooth; let 
your 
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. Jour colours-be- ful}, and flow freely from the penci 


or bruſh; and let. your deſign be perfect at firſt, for 
in this, there 1s no after alteration to be made. 


» ; : | | 


CHAP. XVII 


of Colours for Painting Glaſs, 


I. \/ Elbw. Take a very thin Piece of pure fine Sil- 

Y ver, anddip it into melted Brimſtone ; take 
it out with a.pair of plyers, and light, it'in the fire, 
holding it till it leaves burning), thei bear it to pow. 
der ina braſen mortar; then grind it with Gum-Ara- 
bick water,, and alittle yellow: Oket, = 

11. Yellow. Take fine Silyer one Drachm , Antimo- 
ny .in powder two Drachms, ' put. them inahotfire, in 
a Crucible for half an hour, 'and' then caſt it into a 
Braſs mortar, and beat it into powder; to which add 
yellow Oker fix Drehims; olfeart ofruſty Iron f 
ven Drachms, grind all welltopether, 

'This 1s fairer than the former. 

1TIT. Whie. This is the colour of the glaſs it ſelf: 
you may diaper upon it with other glaſs or Cryſtal . 
ground to powder. OT TT 

1'V. Black, Take Jet and Scales bf Irott ; and with 
a wet feather take up the"Scaltsthat” fly fromthe Iron, 
after the Smith hath taken his heat, grind them with 
__ETTTIE”-- 

V. Black; Take Tron ſcales; Copper ſcales, of each 
one Drachm,, heat them red hot in a.clean fire ſhovel; 
then take et half a Drachm, firſtgrind*them' ſnall - 
and tcmperthen with Gum:water, 


VI. Red. 
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VI:. Red. Take Sangwms Draconis in powder, putto 
it rectified ſpiritof Wine ;.cover it cloſe a little while; 
2nd it will grow tender; wring; 1t. out info” a pet,: 
that the droſs may remain: in the . cloth:; the: clear” 
preſerve. for.uſe. "This is a. fair red; bt 
VII. Carnation; Take Tin-Glafsi one: ounce, Jet: 
three-ounces, Red:oker five ounces, gum-two drachims, * 
rind them together. It is a fair Carnation. hh 
_ VIE. Carnation. Take Jet four:drachms, -Tin-glaſs 
or Litharge of Silver two deachms:3 gan and- ſcales. 
of-Iron of each one. drachm, red: chalk one ounce , 


Bn grind them: | | 

ake IX. Green. Take Verdegrieſe and grind it well with: 

Ire, urpentine, and put:itintoa pot ; warming itat the* 

W- | frewhen. you uſe it... Fe 4 

d- XR, Blew. Provide the cleareſt. leads you cangeti of: 
that, colour, beat themto powder ina brazettmortaes - 

# take Goldſmiths Amel of the ſame colour, - clear: and-- 

1 tranſparent, grind each by it ſelf, take two parts of 

7 Lead, and one of Amel, grind them together as you ' 


didthe Silver. The ſame-underſtand of Red and Green. 


\. A005 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of the way of Painting upon Glaſs. _ 


{. Here are two mannerof'ways of paintingupon . 

- L+ gla6;. the one is foroytcolous, - the other for” 
ſuch colomBGhs are afterwards to be annealed orburnt- 
ON,: . | | | { | 

IL-To lay oyl coloursuponiglafs, you rniiſt irſt grind *- 
them with gum-water once, and afterwards temper it 
with Spaniſh:Turpentine; lay: it-on and- let it dry by 
thefire, and it is finiſhed. - III. To 
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1 water, then melt it over the fire, to ſee that it be 
either too ſtrong nor too weak : then let a little of 
it cool; if it be too ſtiffwhenit is cold, put more wa. 
ter toit, if too weak more glew, uſing it lnke-warm. 

V. Liquid Gold, It is exactly made by the firſt Se. 
tion of the 21 Chapter of the ſecond Book, 

V1. Pencils are to be of all ſorts both fitch'd and 
pointed, as alſo a large pencil bruſh to paſte Maps upon 
Cloth; another to wet the paper with Alom water; a 
third to ſtarch the face of the pifture withal before it 
he coloured : and a fourth to varniſh withal. 

VII. The colours are the ſame with thok which 
we mentioned onks 17. bib. 2. to which add, 1. 
Of Black, Printers black, Frankford black. 2. Of Red, 
Vermilion, Roſlet. 3. Of Blew , Verditure , Litmos 
Flory. 4. Of Yellow, Cambogia, Yellow-berries, Or- 
piment. 5. Brazil, Logwood (ground) and Turnſole, 
Cochenele, Madder. 
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CHAP, XX. 
Of Colours fimple for waſbing. 


| Lge: black, Vermilion, Roſflet, Verditure and 
Orpiment are to be ground, as we have taught 
- wy fifth SeQtion of the 22 Chapter of the ſecond 
ok, = 
IT. Brazsl. Toſome ground Brazil put ſmall Beer 
and Vinegar, of each a ſufficient quantity, let it boil 
gently a good while , then puttherein Alom in pow- 
erto heighn the colour, and ſome Gum-Arabick to' 
bind it ; boil it till it taſte ſtrong on the rongue, and 
mate agaodred,) te -- 
III. Logweed. Ground Logwood toiled as Brazil, 
ls makes 
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tnakes a very fair tranſparent Purple Colour 
IV. Cochenele. Steeped as Brazil was boiled, makes 
a fair tranſparent purple : as thus, take Cochenels 
and put it into the ſtrongeſt Sope-lees to ſteep, andit 
will be a fair purple, which you may lighten or deepen 

at plea{ure. 

V. Madder. Take Madder four drachms, ground 
Brazil one ounce, Rain-water aquart z boil away a 
third part; then add Alom half an ounce, boil it to x 
pint ; then Gum-Arabick one ounce, which boil till 
it is-diſſolyed, cool it ſtirring it often, and ſtrain it for 
uſe. It is a good Scarkt die for Leather. 

VI. Yerdegriefe. Take Verdegrieſe ground finely 
one ounce, put to it a'good quantity-of common yarniſh, 
and fo much oylof Turpentine, as will make itthin 
enough to work withal ; it is a good green. And Ver- 
degrieſe, Alon, of each one drachm, Logwood three 
drachns, botled in Vinegar, make a good Murry. 
VIE. Gambogia. Diſſolve it in fair ſpring water, 
and it will make a beautiful and tranſparent yellow : 
if you would have it ſtronger, diſſolve ſome Alom 
therein: itis good for Silk, Lmnen, white Leather, 
Parchment, Vellom, Paper, Quills, &c. | 

VIIE To make Verdegrieſe and'Ceruſe, according to 
Glanber. | | 
| Theſe colours are made with Vinegar in earthen 
pots ſetinto hot horſe dung : but if you diſſolve your 
Venus. or Saturn with ſpiritof Nitre, and precipitate 
your Venus with a lye made, of Salt of Tartar, and 
your Saturn with Salt water, ednlcorating aud drying 
them; the Venus will yield an excellent Verdegricſe ; 
which will not corrode other colours. as the common 
Verdegrieſe doth; and the Saturn yields: a Ceruſ 
| Vhiter and purer than the ordinary much better for 


Painting or Chirurgery. 
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IX. Tellow Fuſtick-herry. Boil it in water or ſteep 
them in Alom water, it makesa good yellow for the 
fame purpoſe. © 

X. Tarnſole. Put it into ſharp Vinegar over a gentle 
fre till the Vinegar boil, and is coloured; then take 
out the Turnſole and ſqueeze it into the V inegar, in 
which diſſolve a little Gum-Arabick 3 it ſhadows very 
well on a Carnation or yellow. | 
' X1. -Zitmos. Cut it into ſmall pieces, and ſteep it a 
day or two in weak Gum-Lake water , and you will 
have a pure blew water to waſh with. | 

X II. Flory Blew. Grind it with glair of Eggs, if 
then you add a little Roſſet it makes a light Violet 
blew; thixed with White and Red-lead, it makes a 
Crane-feather colour. | by 

X 111. Saffron. Steeped in Vinegar and mixed with 


gum-water is a good yellow. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Of Compuwnded Colours for waſhing. 


L Obs Color. Red-leadand Yellow berries make 
a good Orangecolour : or thus, take Arnotto- 

half an ounce , Pot-aſhes one Drachm , water one 
pound, boil it halfaway, then ſtrain it, and uſe it hot. 
' Ir is good for White Leather, Paper, Vellom, Quills,- 

Parchment, &C. * = ; ag 
 IE:* Green: Take diſtilled vinegar, filings of Cop- 

[1 


- 


per, digeſt: till the vinegar is blew, which ket ſtand in ' 
the Sun or a ſlow fire till it is thick enough, and it: 


Wil be a good green, = ©, Op: 
at: DE. | 
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Or thus, Take Cedar-green ( which ts beſt of all ) 
inſtead thereof green Bice, ſeep it in Vinegar, and ſtrain 

it, then grind # well with fair water , and Put to it 1 
little honey, and ary it well, when you uſe it, mix it with 
£ Km-water. | 

II. To make fine Indico. 

Take the bloſſoms of Wode threeounces, Amylun 
one ounce, grind them with Urine and ſtrong Vine. 
gar, of which make a Cake, then dry it in the Sw 
and ſo keep it for uſe. 

I V. A Blew to waſh upon paper. 

Take of the beſt Azure an ounce, Kermes two 
ounces, mix them, which temper with clear gum-wa- 
ter, andit will be a glorious colour. 

V. To make a Venice Blew. 

Take quick Lime, make it into paſt with ſtrong Vi- 
negar, half anhour after put thereto more Vinegar to 
ſoften itz then add Indico in fine powder one ounce, 
mix them and digeſt it in horſe-dung for thirty or 
forty days. 

VL Another excellent Blew. 

Mix fine white Chalk with juyce of Elder-berries 
full ripe, to which put a little Alom-water. 

V 11. To make blew Smalt, © 


Take fluxible ſand, Sal-Nitre and Cobalt , mix 
them together. | 


V LIL Af lively Yellow. _ 
' Diſſolve Orpiment in gum-water, to which put a 
little ground Vermilion ; grind them together and 
you [ſhall have a very lively colour. | 
IX. 4 lght Green. Take juyce of Rew, Verde- 
grieſe, and Saffron, grind them well together anduſe 
them with gum-water. 
Or thus, Take Sap-green, Flower-deluce, or Tawiy 
green , which ſteep in water : Verditure and Ceruſe _ 
Rs Wi 
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with a little Copper green , make 4 good light Colony. 

X. Blew Ultramarine, blew Bice,Smalt, and Verdi- 
ture, ground ſingly with gum-water , or together , 
tnake a good blew. I EE 

X 1. Brown. Ceruſe, Red-lead, Engliſh Oker, and 
Fink,make a good browti. Ea: 

X 1. Spamiſh-brown. To colour any horſe, dog, or 
the like, you niuſt not calcine it 3 (yet not calcined it 
isa dirty colour : ) but to ſhadow Vermilion, or lay 
upon any dark ground , behind a picture, to ſhade 
berries in the darkeſt places , or to colour wooden 
poſts, wainſcot, bodies of Trees and the like, it is very, 
o0od ( beifg buriit.) SOR 07s 

X III. Fleſh Coloir. Mix white , Indian Lake, and 
Red-lead (according as. you would have, it light or 
&ep, ) and t6 diſtinguiſh a mans fleſh from a wo- 
mans, mingle with it a little Oker. CE - 

XIV. Colours of Stones. Verdegrieſe with Varniſh 
makes an'Emerald : with Florence Lake a Ruby : with 
Ultramarine a Saptiire. 

AV. A never fading Gretn. 

Take juice of flowers of Flower-de-luce, put it ins 
to Gum-water and dry it in the Sun. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of mixing Colours and Shadowing, 


jo |þ& mixing be careful not to make the colour too 
I fad, yortake the pencils out of one colour and 
Put them into another. 
IL. In mixing colours, ſtir them well about the wa: 
tef ſeverally till they are well mixed; then put them 
: together, making the colour ſidder or lighter at plea- 
+ lure, M ILL Greet 
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THI. Green is ſhadowed with Indico and 
berries. 

IV. Blew is ſhadowed with Indico , Litmoſe and 
Flory ; or any of them being ſteeped in Lees of Sope- 
aſhes, and uſed with gum-water. 

 V. Garments are ſhadowed with their own proper 
colours : or you may mingle the colour with white 
( for the light) and ſhadow it with the fame colour 
unmingled : or you may take the thinneſt of theco- 
lour for the light, aud ſhadow with the thickeſt or 
bottom of the ſame. | 
VI. Sap;greer is only uſed to ſhadow other preens 
with, and not to be laid for a ground in any Garment. 
_ VIE. Zake ought not to be ſhaded withany colour, 
forit isa dark red ; but for variety you may ſhadow it 
with Bice, or blew Vexditure, whick will make it like 
changeable Taffata. 

VIII. The ſhadow for Yellow-berries is Umber; but 
for beauties ſake with Red-lead,and the darkeſt touches 
with Spaniſh-brown ; and for variety with Copper 
green, blew Bice or Verdicure. 

IX. White ſets off blews and blacks very well : Red 
fets off well with yellow : Tellows with reds, ſad blews , 
browns, greens, and purples. 

. NR. Blews ſet off well with yellows , reds, whites » 


browns, ed blacks; and Green ets off well with pur- 
ples, and reds. 


yellow. 
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CHAP, XX HL. 
of Colours for Lanaskips, 


| FIReen mixed with white, Pink, Bice, Maſticot, 

Smalt, Indico, or Ceruſe ;, or blew Verditure 
mixt with a few yellow-berries makes a good green 
for Landskips. 
' IL. For the ſaddeſ# hills uſe Umber burnt; for the 
bybteſt places, put yellow to the burnt Umber : for 
other hills lay Copper green thickened on the fire, or 
in the Sun : for the next hills farther off mix yellow- 
berries with Copper green: let the tourth part be 
done with green Verditure ; and the furtheſ+ and fain- 
teſt places with blew Bice, or blew Verditure mingled 
with white, and ſhadowed with blew Verditure, in the 
ſhadows indifferent thick. 

ILL. Let the bigh-ways be done with red and white 
Lead, and for variety Yellow-oker , ſhadow it with 
Mart Umber, which you may uſe for ſandy Rocks and 

llls. 

I'V. Rocks may be done with ſeveral colours , in 
ſome places black and white, in other places red and 
white, and in others blew and white, and the like, as 
you ſee convenient. 

V. The water muſt be black Verditure and white, 
ſhadowed with green and blew Verditare, when the 
banks caſt a green ſhadow upon the water , and the 
water is dark ſhadowed, then ſhade it with Indico, 
green thickned, and blew Verditure. 

VI. Colour buildings with as much variety of plea- 
ſant colours ; as may be imaginable, yet let reaſon be 


your rule in mixing your colours : you may Ferns 
M 2 | ule 
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uſe white and black for the wall, conduits or Other 
things: for Brick-hoyſes and the like , Red-lead and 
white : if many houſes ſtand together,ſet them of with 
variety of colours, as Umber and white ; Lake and 
white ; Red-lead and white, and the like. 

VII. Laſtly, for the Skie, uſe Maſticot or yellow. 
berries, and white for the loweſt and lighteſt places; red 
Roſlet and white for the next degree ;, blew Bice and 
white for the other blew Bice, or blew Verditure for 
the higheſt. | 
\ Theſe degrees and colours muſt be ſowrought together , 
that the edge of each colour may not recerve any ſharqmſ: ; 
that u, ſo as that you cannot perceive where you began ta 
lay them, being ſo drowned one in another. 


cet mY 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Praftice of waſhing, 


[: WW J 1th the Alom-water wet over the pictures to 
be coloured, for that keeps the colours from 


finking into the paper,and will add a luſtre ynto them, 
make them ſhew fairer,and keep them from fading. 


11, Then let the paper dry of it ſelf (being waſhed 
with Alom-water) before you lay on the colours ; or 


before you wet it again, 
ting four or five times. 


111. The waſhing of the paper with the Alom-wa- 
ter mult bedone with a large pencil braſh; ſach as we 
bave adviſed toat the ſixth Setion of the nineteenth 
Chapter ofthis Book. | 

I V. But if you intend to varniſh your pictures after 
you have coloured them; inſtead'of waſhing them with 
— Alom-water , firſt ſize them with new ſize made of 

good. white ſtaren, with a very fire bruſh ; andthis 
| you 


for ſome paper wall need wet- 
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jou mult be ſure to do all over, for elſe the varniſh 
will ſink through. is 

V. Having thus propred your work go to laying on 
your colours according to the former direCtions, fuiting 
them,as near as may be, tothe life of eyery thing. _ 

VI. The Picture being painted, you may with fize 
(as at the fourth: Section of the nineteenth Chapter of 
this Book) paſte your Maps or pictures upon cloth , 
thus : wet the ſheet of cloth therein, wring 1t out, 
and ſtrain it upon a Frame, or nail it upon a wall or 
board, and ſo paſte your Maps or piftures thereon. 

VII. Laſtly, if the Pifture be to be varniſhed, ha- 
ving thus fixed it- into its proper Frame, then varniſh 
it with a proper varniſh (by the following rules ) and 
the work will be fully finiſhed. 


\ JS 
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CHAP. XXV. 


A 


Of the making of Varniſhes. - 
[ Arniſh for painting »1 Oyl. 
$ | « Of ren = ons, oyl of Turpentine 

One Ounce; put the Maſtich in powder into the off , 
and melt it oyer the fire,letting it boil little or nothing 
(leſt it be clammy;) when it is enough,you may know 
by putting in a hens feather, for then it will burn 1t. 

IL. Varniſh for painted Piltures. | 

Take white Rozine one pound, Plum-tree gum (or 
Gum-Arabick ) Venice Turpentine, Linſeed-oyl, of 
each two ounces; firſt melt the Rozin and ſtrain it very | 
hot ; ſteep the Gum in oyl Olive (oyl ben is better) till 
& is diſſolved, and ſtrain it, to which put the Trupen- 
tine and Rozin, and over a ſlow fire mingle them till 
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they are well diſſolved. When you uſe it, uſe ithor 

111. Arether for the ſame. 

Take Olibanurp and gum-Sandrack in powder 
which mingle with Venice Turpentige , melting and 
APARNS them ſtill oyer a gentle fire, then ſtrain 
it. hot. 

When 4 uſe tt let #t be hot , and your Varniſh wil 
ſhine well ; it dries immediately, 
IV. Another for the ſame. | 
* Take oy] of Linſeed, which diſtill in a glaſs Re- 
tort , one ounce, fair Amber diſlolved three ounces, 
mix them over a ſlow Fire, and it 1s done. 

V. A very good Varniſh for Gold, Silver, Braſs, Iron, 
Stone, Waod, Vellom, or Paper. 
Take Benjamin (made into fine powder between 
two papers) put it into a vial, and cover it with Spirit 
of Wine four fingers above it, and let it ſtand three 
_ or four days; : then ſtrain it, and it will be bright and 

Nhining, drying immediately, and retaining its bright- 
neſs many years. 

If you Varniſh Gold, or .any thing gilded, before the 
ſtraining you ſhould put in a few blades of Saffron for co- 
tour fake : but if Silver or any thing white, yas augint to 
te toe white part of the Benjamin only. 


” VI.-4 Varniſh particularly for Gald, Silver, Tin, a 
Copper. 


os 


Take Linſeed oyl ſix ounces, Maſtick, Aloes Epa- 
tick of each one ounce ; put the gums in powder into 

the oyl, into a glazed earthen pot, which cover with 
.another, luting them together, in the bottom of which 
Tet bea hole, whereinto put a ſmall ſtick with a broad 
end to ſtir withal; cover them all over with clay, (ex- 
_ cept the hole,) {et it oyer the fire, and ſtir it as often 
as it ſeetheth for a little while, then ſtrain it for uſe. 


Firſt let the metal be poliſhed, then ſtrike it over with 
this varniſh, nets | VII 
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VII. A Varmſh for Wood and Leather. 
Take Tin&ture of Saffron or Turmerick in Spirit of - 
Winea pint, prepared Gum-lake a ſufficient quantity, 
difolve the gum in the TinEture, and it is done. 

This is 4 Varniſh of great uſe to lay over Gold, and $N- 
ver or any thing which 3s expoſed to the Air. 

VIII. To make the common Varniſh. 

Take ſpirit of Wine a quart , Rozin one ounce, 
Gum-lake a ſufficient quantity, diſſolve the gums in a 


& Re gentle heat (being cloſe covered ) and let them ſettle : 
unces, then gently decant off the clear, which keep ina cloſe 
: Glaſs-bottle for uſe. * 


The thick, which remains , you may ſtrain through 4 
clth , and kgep for other ds | POTN) 
IX. To make a red Varniſh. 


_ | 
ie Take ſpirit of Wine a quart, Gum-lake four ounces, 
ee Sanguis Draconis in fine powder eight ounces , Co- 
1nd chenele one ounce, digeſt a week over a gentle heat, 
bt. then ſtrain it for ule. 

X. To make 4 yellow Varniſh. 2 I 
FN Take ſpirit of Wine a.pint, in which infuſe (three 


or four days) Saffron half an ounce , then ſtrain it z 
and add Aloes Succotrina one ounce, Sanguis Draconts 
two ounces, which digeſt a week over a gentle heat 
' Cloſe covered,. then ſtrain it for ule. x 
XI. An Univerſal Varniſh, the beſt of all others. 
Take good Gum-Sandrack (but Gum-Anime 1s bet- 
ter) diſſolve it inthe higheſt reCtified ſpirit of Wine 
( an ounce and half more or leſs to apint) and 1t 1s 
ONE. | 

Where note, 1. That unleſs the Spirits be highly reftified 

the Varniſh cannot be good. 2. T hat fome put into it Lan- 

| ſeed oyl (which is raught \, oyl of ben is better) and mix them 
zorether. 3. Some. mix bojled Turpentine with it 5, others 
Chymical oyls of deep colonrs ( as of Cloves, Mace, Nut- 
| M 4 ; megsy 
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megs ,. Caraways, Cinnamon) according to the intent, : 
That it ought to be kept in a glaſs bottle cloſe ſtopped, lf 
# curdle, and the Gums ſeparate. | 

X11. The Indian Varniſh for Cabinets, Coaches , an 
ſuch ke. | 

Take the Jugheſt reCtified ſpirit of Wine a quart , 
ſeed Lake or thell Lake five ounces, put them into 
glaſs body; and diſſolve the Lake in Balneo ( but he- 
ware leſt the water in the Balneum boil, for that will 
turn the Varmiſh white) this done ſtrain the matter 
through a Flannel bag, and keep it in a glaſs bottle 
cloſe ſtopt for uſe. . 
. Where note, 1. Tbat if the ſpirit is good, it will (if you 
put Gun-powder into #t ) burn all away and fire the 
Gun-powder. 2. That this Varniſh done over leaf Silver, 
_ Fprns the Silver of a Gold colour. 3. That this is that 
Varniſh which Coach-makers and others uſe for that purpoſe. 
4+ Thatst preſerves the Silver which it us latd upon fromthe 
8nfuries of the Air. 5. That being laid apon any colour it 
makes it look infinitely the more beautiful. 6. That if it lies 
rough you may paliſhit with the impalpable powder of Emery 
and water. SE . | 
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CHAP. XXYVI, 


Of the mauner of Varniſbing. 


1. T* E intent of Varniſhing is either to preſerve 
= the: gloſs of paintingsor pictures, or elſe to 


repreſent and imitate the. forms of ſhining and per- 
Jactd bodies, | | 


. 11... To Varniſh 


To IN paintings and Pictures, *tis no more 
but Wiki a Pencil | 


dipx in the. varniſh ta go over the 
TE” lame, 
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Fame, then letting it dry ; and ſo going over it ſo of- 
ten as:in reaſon you ſhall ſee convenient. 

[11. If you are to imitate anything, as Marble, 
-Tortoiſe-ſhell, Amber, Lapis Lazul: or the like ; you 
myſt firſt make the imitation of them, upon rhat which 
' you would varniſh, with their proper colours, as in 
Limning or Painting with oyl ; which muſt be through- 
ly dry : then-by the ſecond Section go over all with 
the varniſh, fo often till you ſee jt thick enough ; 
ktting it dry eyery time leiſurely. For example ſakg: 

I'V. To mmitate Marble. 

Take of the Univerſal varniſh at the eleventh 
Section of the five and twentieth Chapter , with 
which mingle Lamp-black ( or other black) and 
White-lead finely beaten, and with a braſh pencil, 
Marble the thing you would varniſh according to your 
fancy ; laſtly,- being dry ſtrike it again two or three 
times over with clear varniſh alone, and'it will be 


perfect. 
V. To imitate Tortoiſe-ſhell. WE. : 
Firſt Iay a white ground, then with convenient 
colours ( as Vermilion with Agent) duly mixt. 


with common varniſh, ſtreak and ſhadow the white 
ground with any wild fancy (as nearly imitating Tor-- 
toiſe-ſhell as you can) which being dry, ſtrike'it here 
and there with the red varniſh (mixed with a little 
 Sinaper or Indian Lake) then up and down the work 
as nature requires touch it with varniſh mixed with 
any good black ; then ſtroke it over with Univerſal var-' 
2:ſþ four or five times,letting it dry every times 3 laſtly., 
letit dry wella week, and with Pumice ſtone (in fine 
powder) and a wet cloth poliſh it by rubbing ; then/go 
Over It again three or four times with the Univerſal 
varniſh, and (. if need require) poliſh it again with 
fine putty as before; after which you may once again 
| trikKe 


| 
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ſtrike it over with-the ſad Varniſh, and it will he 
done. | 

V I. To imitate Tortoiſe-ſhell upon Silver or Gold, 

' A white ground being laid, and ſineared over 
with Vermilion or the like ; lay over the fame 
leaves of Silver or Gold (as we have taught in other 
places) either with Gum-Ammoniacum , Lake , 
common Varziſh or glair; this done, and being dry. 
ed, ſhadow it according to reaſon; ſtriking itover 
here and there. with yellow ' Varniſh, and with the 
yellow Yarniſh mixed with alittle red Varniſh ; ( al 
things being done in umitation of the ſhell ) ſtrike 
it ſeveral times over with the Univerſal /arnib, and 
poliſh it (in all reſpe&ts) as before. 

VII. To witate Lapis Lazuli. 

Upon a ground of White-lead, Spodium or the like 
in common Varniſh (being firſt dry) lay Ultramarine 
or ſome other pure blew well mixed with the Uni- 
verſal Varniſh, fo as that the ground may not appear: 
then with wild, irregular ſtreaks ( in reſemblance of 
Nature ) with liquid or ſhell Gold, run ſtraglingly all 
over the blew, Ing very {mall ſpecks upon the blew 
part, of ſuch various Tolours, as are uſually to be {cen 
upon the ſtone, 
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CHAP. XXV.IL. 


Experimental Obſervations of Vegetable Co- 
lours in General. | 


* or h I 


L Aras infuſion of Galls filtred , mixed with 
\ aſtron £and clear ſolution of Vitriol, makes a 
mixture as black as uk; which with a little ſtrong 
Oyl of Vitriol is made tranſparent again : after 
which the black colour is regained again, by the affu- 
on of a little quantity ofa ſtrong ſolution of Salt of 
Lartar. | 
* The frſÞ black, (although pale in writing, yet ) being 
try , appears to be good Iok, ; 

[I.. DecoCtion of dried red Roſes, in fair water, 

mixed with a little filtrated ſolution of blew Vitriol 
made a black colour : this mixed with a little Agqua- 
fortis turn'd it from a black , toa deep red ; whichby 
aftyſion of a little ſpirit of Urine, may be reduced 
ſtraight to a thick and black colour. 
IH Telowwax is whitened by diſſolving it overthe 
fire in ſpirit of Wine, letting it boil a little, and then 
exbaling the ſpirit of Wine ; or elfe whilſt it 1s hot, 
ſeparating it by filtration. > — 

IV. Fair water mixed with a blood red Tincture 
of Benjamin drawn with ſpirit of Wine, immediately 
makes it of a milk white colour. 

V. Blackneſs may be taken away with oyl of Vitriol, 
ſo black pieces of Silk or Hair I haye turn'd to a kind 
of yellow. 7 TO 

VI. A handful of Lignan Nephriticum raſped, infu- 
ſed im four pound of ſpring water, yields hegreren os 
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light and the eyeand almoſt golden colour (unleſs the 
infuſion be too ſtrong) but with the eye between the 
light and it ( in a clear vial) alovely blew as indeed it 
1s : this with ſpirit of Vinegar may be made to varniſh 
( {till keeping its golden colour) and after with oyle of 
Tartar per deliquium = be reſtored again. 

VIL Cloth died with blew and Woad, is by the 

yellow decoftion of Lyteola died into a green. 
 VIIE. Syrnp of Violets mixed with a high ſolution 
of Gold in Aqua regia, produces areddiſh mixture ; 
and with a high ſolution of filings of Copper in fpirir 
of Urine, a lovely fair green. 
IX. Syrupof Violets mixt with a little juyce of 
Lemons, ſpirit of Salt, Vinegar, or the like acid Salt, 
will be immediately red; but mixt with oyl of Tar- 
tar, 'or a ſolution of pot-aſhes, it will in a moment be 
perkedt green : the like in juice of blew-bottles. - 

X. A good quantity ofoyl of Tartar, put into a 
ſtrong ſolution of Verdegrieſe, gives a dightful blew, 
which may be variouſly changed by adding ſpirit of 
Urine, or Hartſhorn. 

X I. Although red Roſes hung, over the fume of 
Sulphur, loſe all their redneſs, and become white: yet 
. oyl of Sulphur (which is nothing but the fumes con- 

denfed)) doth wonderfully heighten the tin&ture of 
the ſame. | 

NTT. Cochenele will have its colour far more height- 
nedby ſpirit of Urine, than by reCtified ſpirit of Wine : 
and one grain of Cochenele in a good quantity of ſpi- 
rit of Urine, being put into one hundred twenty ſix 
gunces of water, tinged it ( although but faintly : ) 
which amounts' to above one hundred twenty five 
thouſand times its own weight. | 
 X11I. Twenty grains of Cochenele being mixed 
with an ounce of- Saccharum Saturui, makes a moſt 


glori- 
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glorious purple colour : and ſo accordingly as ths 
vantity 1s either diminiſhed or encreaſed, ſo the pur- 
ple colour ſhall be either lighter or deeper. | 

X1V. A few grains of Cochenele being mixed with 
the Lixivinm Of Quick-lime in a due proportion , 
makes a fading purple colour , of the greateſt glory 
imaginable in the world. 

XV. The juice of privet berries with ſpirit of Salt, 
is turned into a lovely red : but with a ſtrong ſolution 
of pot-aſhes into a delightful green. 

XVI. Upon things red by nature, as Syrup of 
Clove-gilliflowers, juice of Buckthorn berries, infuſion 
of Red Roſes, Brazil, &c. Spirit of Salt makes no con- 


of fiderable change, but rather a lighter red: but other 
Y ſalts turn them into a greeniſh ; eſpecially juice of 
[- buckthorn berries. | 

; XVII. Juice of Zaſms and ſnow drops, by a ſtrong 


alcalizate ſolution, was (although of no colour) turn- 
ed into a deep greeniſh yellow. ; 

XVIII. Buckghorn berries being gathered green and 
dried are called Sap-berries, which being infuſed in 
Alom-water gives a fair yellow ( which # «ſed. by Book- 
binders for the edges of their Books, and to colour Leather 
alſo: ) being gathered when they are black, they are 
called Sap-green, and make agreen colour being put 
ntoa Braſs or Copper veſlel for three or four days; or 
a little heated upon the fire, and mixed with Alom in 
powder, and preſſed forth 3 ſo pur into bladders hang- 
Ing it up till it isdry : and being gathered about the 
end of November, ( when they are ready todrop) they 
yield a purpliſh colour. 

NIX. Tin&ture of Cecherele, diluted never fo much 
with fair water, will never yield a yellow colour : a 
ſingle drop of a deep ſolution in ſpirit of Urive, dilu- 
ted in.an ounce of fair water, Makes a fair Pink, or 

_ Carnation. XX. Ozl 
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. RX, Oylor ſpiritof Tarpentane, digeſted with pure 
white Sugar of lead, yields ina ſhort rime a high req 
tincture, which Chymiſts call Balſamum Satur;. 

XK X 1. Spirit of Salt dropt into a ſtrong infuſion of 
Cochenele or juice of black cherries, makes immediate] 
a fair red : but dropt intotke infuſion of Brazil, a kind 
of yellow : ſo the filtrated tinCture of Balauſtins mixed 
with good ſpirit of Urine, or the like , turns of x 
darkiſh green but with ſpirit of Salt, a high redneſ,, 
like rich Claret wine ; which glorious colour may ina 
moment be deſtroyed, and turned into adirty green, 
by ſpirit of Urine. 

X X LI. A high infuſion of Ligmimm Nephriticum,mix- 
ed with ſpirit of Urine gives ſo deep a blew, as to make 
the liquor opacoxs : which after a day or two vaniſhes, 
and leaves the liquor of a bright amber colour. 

Where note that inſtead of Spirit of Urine you may iſe 
oyl of Tartar, or a ſtrong ſolution of pot aſhes. 

XX111. Infuſion of Fogwcod in far water ( mixt 
with ſpirit of Sal Armoniack,) ſtraight turns into a 
deep, rich, lovely purple ; two or three drops to a 
{poonful is enough , leſt the colour be ſodeep, asto 
be opacous, x 

XX 1V. Spirit of Sal Armonzack will turn ſyrup of 
Violets to a lovely green. 

XX V. Infuſion of Lirmoſe in fair water gives in 2 
dear glaſsa purple colour : but by addition of ſpirit of 
Salt, it will be wholly changed into a glorious yetlow. 

X X VI. The Infuſions and juices of ſeveral plants, 
will be much altered by a ſolution of Lead in ſpirit of 
Vinegar : it will turn infuſion of red roſe leaves into a 
{ad green. 
 AXVII. So TinCture of red roſes in fair water,would 
beturned intoa thick green, with the ſolution of 14- 
zum \n {pirit of Vinegar z and then with the Siren 

: 0 
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of oyl of Vitriol the reſolved Lead would percipitate 
white, leaving the liquor of a clear, high red colour 
again, | 
gT V III. We havenot yet found, that to exfiibit 
ſtrong variety of colours, there need be imployed a- 
ny more than theſe five, White, Black, Red, Blew, 
Yellow : for theſe being variouſly compounded and decom- 
pounded exhibit 4 variety and number of colours *, ſuch as 
thoſe who are ſtrangers to painting can hardly imagine. 

XX1X. So Black and White variouſly mixed, make 
a vaſt company of light and deep Grays: Blew and 
Tellow, many Greens : Red and Yellow, Orange-tawnies - 
Red and White, Carnations : Red and Blew, Purples, &C. 
producing many colours for which we want names. 

XXX. Acid falts deſtroy a blew colour - Sulphu- 
Feous, Urinous or fixed reſtore it. 

XX &A1. Acid and Alcalizate lalts with many bodies 
that abound with S»/phureoxs or oyly parts will produce 
ared, as is manifeſt in the TinCture of Sulpkar, made 
with Zixyviums of Calcined Tartar or pot-aſhes. 

XXX 11. Laſtly it may be worth tryal ( ſince # bath 
ſucceeded in ſome experiments) ſo totaks away the colonr 
of 4 Liquor, as that it may be colourleſs : which in what 
we have tryed, was thus : firſt by putting into the Tin- 
Cure, Liquor, or Juice, a quantity of the ſolution of 

ot-aſhes or oyl of Tartar per deliquizm ; and then af- 

uſinga good or ſtrong ſolution of Alom , which in 
Our obſervations precipitated the tinging matter, or 
gathered it into one body (likeas it were curds) and 
io left the Liquor 5ranſparent and clear as Cryſtal. 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 


V1. 
General Experimental obſervations of Mine- ounce 
ral Colours. ( calcir 
| with ! 


and V 
witha little ſpirit of Urine, makes a milk white 


Mixture in. a moment: which by addition of Ajuy- _ 
fortis, immediately again becomes tranſparent. ors 
Il. If Sublimate two eunces, and Tir-glaſs one bo | 
ounce be ſublimed together, you will have a fublimate oP 
not inferiour to the beſt Orienr Pea7ls in the world. pu 
ITIL. S:tver diſſolved in Aqua-fortis and evaporated ; n\ 
to dryneſs, and fair water poured two or three times 2 \ 
thereon, and evaporated, till the calx is dry, leaves it tio 
of a Snow whiteneſs : which rubbed upon the skin, g9 
(wetted with ſpittle, water or the like) produces a Wn 
deep blackneſs, not to be obliterated in ſomedays. 
With this, Ivory, Hair, and Horns may be dyedinfair tt 
water of a laſting black, - 
I V. Coral diſſolved by oyl of Vitriol, Sulphur, or : 
ſpirit of vinegar, and precipitated by oyl of Tartar, 


yields a Snow-whiteneſs. The ſame of Crude Lead 
and Quickſilyer diſſolved in Aqua-fortis : So butter of 
Arntimony reCtified by bare affulion in much fair water, 
will (though UnCtuous)be precipitated into that Snow 
white powder which (being waſhed from its corroſive 
falts) 1s called Mercurins Vite : the like of which may 
be made without the addition of any Adercury atall. 

V. Mercary Sublimate and precipitate yields ( with 
the ſpirit of Urine, Hartſhorn, or the like) awhite pre- 
c;pitate; but with the ſolultion of Pot-aſhes, or other 
Lixiviate 
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Lixiviate Salts an Orange Tawny. And ifon a filtrated 
ſolution of Vitriol, you put the ſolution of a fixed ſalt, 
there will ſubſide a copious ſubſtance far from white- 
. neſs, which Chymiſts call the Sulphur of Vitriol. 

VI. If Copper two ounces be mixed with Tim one 
ounce , the reddiſhneſs will vaniſh : and if Arſenick 
(calcined with Nitre) in a juſt proportion be mixed 
with melted Copper, it will be blanched both within 
and without. | 

V II. Fine powders of blew Bice, and yellow Orpl- 
ment ſlightly mixed, give a good green: and a high 
yellow {olution of good Gold in Agua regia, mixed 
with a due quantity of a deep blew ſolution of crude 
Copper in ſtrong Spirit of Urine, produces a tranſpa- 
rent green; And 10 blew and yellow Ame! fuſed toge- 
ther in the flame of a Lamp, being ſtrongly bowed 
on without ceaſing, produces at length a green colour. 

V III. An urinous falt, largely put into the diſſolu- 
tion ofblew Vitriol in fair water, turn'd the liquor 
and corpuſcles (which reſided) into a yellowiſh colour 
like yellow Oker. | 

IX, Verdegriefe ground with Salt Armoniack, and 
the like ( digeſted for a while in a dunghit) makes a 
glorious blew. _ | 

X. The true glaſs of Aztimory extracted with acid 
| 9wg (with of without Wine |) yields a red tin- 

ure. 

X 1. Balſom of Sulphur ( of a deepred in the glaſs ) 
ſhaked about, or dropt on paper gives a yellow ſtain. 

X11. IfBrimſtone and Sal-Armontack_in powder, of 
each five ounces, be mixed with quick-lime 1n pow- 
der ſix ounces, and diſtilled in a Retort in ſand by de- 
grees; you will have a volatil ſpirit of Sulphur of ex- 
cellent redneſs, though none of the ingredients be ſo. 

So alſo oyl of Apniſeeds wx" with oyl of Vitriol, gives 


. 
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in a trice a blood red Colour, which ſoon decays. 

X 1 IL. Fine Silver diſſolved in Aquafortis, and preci- 
pitated with ſpirit of Salt ; upon the firſt decantin 
the 11quor, the remaining matter will be purely white; 
but lying uncovered, what is ſubject to the ambient 
Air will loſe its whiteneſs. 

AIV. Sublimate diſſolved ina quantity of water 
and filtred, till it is as clear as Cryſtal, mixed (ina Ve. 
nice glaſs) with good oyl of Tartar per deliquium fil. 
tred , ( three of four drops to a ſpoonful) yields an 
Opacous liquor or a deep Orange colour ; after which 
if four or five drops of oyl of Vitriol be dropt in, and 
the glaſs ſtraightway be ſtrongly ſhaked, the wholeli- 
quor will (to admiration) be colqurlefs without ſed;- 
ment. And if the filtred ſolution of ſublimed Sal- Zrme- 
macs, and Sublimate of each alike be mixt with the 

ſolution of an Alcals, it will be white. 

X V. Spirit of Sal-Armoxiack makes the ſolution of 
Verdigricſe an excellent Azure ; but it makes the o- 
lution of Sublimare yield a white precipitate. 

% VI. So the ſolution of filings of Copper in {pirit 
of Urine (made by fermentation) gives a lovely Azure 
colour : which with oyl of Vitriol (a few drops toa 
{poonful) is deprived in a trice of the ſame, and makes 
it like fair water. And ſo a elution of Verdigrieſein 
fair water, mixed with ſtrong {ſpirit of Salt , or de- 
phlegmed AuaFortis, makes the greeneſs almoſt totally 
to diſappear. 


XA V1I. Quick-ſilver mixed with three or four times 


its weight of good oyl of Vitriol,and the oyl drawn off 


_ inſand, through a glaſs Retort,, leaves a Snow white 
precipitate ;, which by affuſion of fair water, becomes 
one of the loyelieſt light yellows in the world, anda 
durable colour. | 
AVIIL Tin calcined per ſe by fixe,affords a yery white 
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calx called Pity: Lead, a red powder called 2Mnimms 
Copper a dark or greyiſh powder : Iron a dirty yel- 
Jowilh colour, called Croczs Martis: and Mercury a red 
—_ — Or Tu 
; X1X. Gold diſlolved in Aqua Regia Ennobles 
the Menſtrunm with its own colour : Silver Coyn 
diſolved in Aqua-fortis yields a tincture like that 
of Copper; but fine Silver a kind of faint blewiſh- 
neſs : Copper diſlolyed in ſpirit of Sugar (_ drawn 
off in a glaſs Retort ) or in oyl or ſpirit of Tur- 
pentine, affords a green tincture ; but in Aqua-fortgs, 
a blew. | 
XX. Vermilion is made of Mercury and Brimſtone 
ſublimed together in a due proportion. . Re 
X X1. Glaſs may have given to it a loyely golden 
colour with Quick-Silyer ; but it is now coloured yel- 
low generally with calx of Silyer :. yet fhell-Silver 
({ach as is uſed with pen or pencil) mixed with a con- 
venient proportion of powdered glaſs, inthree or fout 
hours fuſion, gave a lovely Sapphirine blew. 
XXII. Glaſs is tinged green (by the Glaſs-men 
with the Calx of Venus © which Gale mixed with art 
hundred times its weight of fair glaſs, gave in fuſion a 
Cd os |. SO TC 
X XIII. Patty (which is Tin calcined) asit is white 
of it ſelf, ſd it turns the purer ſort of glaſs metal into 2 
white maſs, which when opacous enough, ſerves for 
white Amel. CINE 
XX1V. This white Amel is as it were the Baſis 
of all thoſe fine Concretes , that Gold-ſmiths ; and 
ſeveral Artificers uſe, in the curious Art of Enameling; 
for this white and fuſible ſubſtance , will receive In- 
to it ſelf, without ſpoiling them, the colours of d1- 
vers other Mineral ſubſtances, which like.it will eft- 
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XK & V. Glaſs is alſo tinged blew with the dark m}. 
neral called Zaffora ; and with Manganeſs or Magneſſ 
in a certain proportion, which will tinge glaſs ofared 
colour ; and alſo of a Purpliſh or Murry ; and witha 


greater quantity, into that deep colour which paſles 
for black. 


XX VI. Yellow Orpiment ſublimed with Sea-Salt, 
yields a white and Cryſtalline Arſenick ; Arſenickco. 
lonred with pure Nitre being duly added to Copper 
in the fuſion, gives it a whiteneſs both within and 
without. 


« 5 X V II. So Lapis Calaminaris turns Copper into 
raſs. 
XX VIIL And Zizkduly mixed with Copper when 
*tis in fuſion , gives it thenobleſt golden colour that 
was ever ſeen in the beſt gold. 

XX 1X. Copper diſſolved in Aqua-fortzs will imbue 
ſeveral bodies of the colour of the ſolution. 

XRXR. Laſtly , Gold diſſolved in Aqua regia will 
( though not commonly known )) dye Horns , Toories 
and other Bones of a durable purple colour : And the 
Cryſtals of Silver made with Aqua-forris, ( though 
they appear white )) will preſently dye the Skin, Nails, 
Flair, Horn, and Bones, with a Black, not to be waſhed 
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CHAP. XXIX; 


Of Metals. 


l T* harden Quick-ſlver. 


Caſt your Lead ſeparated from its drofs in- 
_ toa veſſel, and when it begins fo cool, thruſt in the 
point of a ſtick, which take out againand caſt in the 
Argent Vive, and it will congeal : then beat it in a 
mortar,and do ſo often; when it is hard, melt. it often 
and put it into fair water, doing it ſo long till it is 
hard enough, and may be hammered. 

I 1. To tinge Quick-ſilver of the colour of Gold. 

Break it into ſmall pieces (being hardned )which put 
into a Crucible, with the powder of Cadmza, ftratum ſu- 
per tratum, mixed with Pomegranate peels, I urmerick 
(beaten fine) and Raiſons, cover the Crucible and lute 
it well,dry it well;and thenſet it onafire for fix or ſeven 
hours, that it may be red-hot z then biow it with bel- 
lowstill it run, which then let cool whilſt covered with 
coals, and it will have the colour of gold. 

III. To fix Quickſilver being bardned. 

This is done with fine powder of Cryſtal glaſs, laid 
with the Metal ſtratum ſuper ſtratimm in a Crucible co- 
vered and luted; heating it all over red-hot, and then 
melting of it. | 

IV. To make Quick:ſilver malleable. 

Firſt harden it by the firſt Seftion, then break the 
etal into ſmall pieces, and boil it a quarter ofan hour 
in ſharp vinegar: then add alittle Sal-Armoniack, and 
digeſt all together for ten or twelve days ; then boil all 
together in aluted Crucible, till it is red-hot, and by 
| | N '3- degrees 
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degrees crack : laſtly, hang the Mercury ina pot with 
Brimſtone at bottom to cover it ; lute it and ſet it in- 
to the fire, that it may grow hot by degrees, and re. 
ceive the fume of the Sulphur ; do thus for a month 
pnce a day , and the Mercury will run and be 
hammered. 

V. Another way of tinging Mercury. 

Take purified Mercury one ounce, Sulphur two 
ounces, Aqua-fortzs three ounces, let them all ſtand till 
the water grow clear ; diftil this with its ſediment, 
and at bottom of the Limbeck you ſhall find the 
Mercury hara, and of an exact colour, 

VI. Tocolour and ſoften Golds | 

Diſſolve Verdegrieſe in vinegar , and ftrain it 

through a felt , then congeal, and when it beginsto 
 waxthick, put to it ſome Sal-Armoniack , and {et it 
harden a good while, then melt gold with it, and 1t 
will heighten the colour and make it ſoft. 

VII. To make Geld and Silver ſofter, 

. Take Mercury Sublimate, Sal-Armoniack , of each 
| Alike, powder them, melt the gold, and put to it a 
little of this powder, and it will be ſoft. 

VIII. Another way to do the ſame, | 

Take Vitriol, Verdet, Sal-Armoniack, burnt Braſs, 
_ of each half an ounce, mix them with Aqua-fortss , 
let it ſo repoſe in the heat two days, then let it harden, 


dothus three times with Aqua-fortis, and let it dry ,. 


make it. into powder, to one dram put one qunce of 
gold three times and it will be ſofter. 
IX. Arother way to dothe ſame in Silver. 


Take Salt-peter, - Tartar, Salt, Verdet, boil all to- 


gether, till thewater is comſumed, then put to it Us 
rine, and let itſo conſume, and you ſhall havean oyl; 
yhich put into melted Silver will do the ſame. 

Or thys, Take as many wedges as you have melted » pi 


thens 
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them one mght into a crucible in a furnace, but ſo as they 
melt not, and they will be ſoft and fair. 

Or thus, Take honey, oyl, of each alike, in which 
quench the Gola or Silver three or four times, and it will 
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be be ſofter. 
- Or thus, Take Maſtich, Frankincenſe, Myrrh, Borax, 
Vernix, of each alike all in powder. 
mo Or thus, Quench the Gold or Siler in water of Sal. 
(til Armoniack, and it will be ſoft. . 
It, X. To tinge Silver of a Gold colour. 
the Take fine Gold, fine Silver, good Braſs, and Braſs 


or Copper calcin'd with Sulpbur-vive, of each alike , 
melt them down together , and it ſhall -appear to 
be gold of eighteen carets fine. 

X I. Another way to tinge Silver. 

Take Quick-filver purged three ounces , leaf-gold 
one ounce, mix them and put them into a glaſs Retort 
well Inted, put it on the fire till it grow hot; then take 
it off, and add to it Quick-filver purged two ounces, 
Sal- Armontack,one ounce , Sz! Ellebrot halt an ounce, 
Borax two drachms ; then ſeal up the glaſs hermeti- . 
cally, and put it intoa continual fire for three dayes; 
thentake it out, let it cool, open the Retorr, take our 
the matter, and powder it very fine: of which pow- 
der mix one ounce with ſilver fine ounces, and it will 
tinge it into a good gold colour, 

Note, Sal Ellebrot is thus made, Take pre Common 
Salt, Sal Gem, 'Sal Alcali in powder, of each one ounces 
Juice of mints four ounces , ſprins water four pound, 
mingle them, and evaporate. And Quick:ſilver ts pur- 

 ged by waſhing it in (harp Vinegar three or four times and 
«ftraining it, or by ſubliming it which 15 better. 

XII. To bring Silver into 4 Calx. 

This is done by amalgamating of it with Quick-fil- 
ver, and then ſubliming of it; or by diſlolving it in 
TH N 4 Aqua- 
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Fa bg and precipitating it with the ſolution of 
Salt m fair water, and then waſhing it with warm wa. 
ter often to free it from the ſalts: or elſe by mingling 
the filings with ſublimed Mercury, and in a Retort 
cauſing the Mercury to aſcend, which will leave at 
bottom the Calx of Silver, fit for Jewels, &c. 

X11. Toblanch Silver. | 

Take Sal-Armoniack, Roch-Alom , Alom Plumoſun , 
Sal gem, Argol, Roman-V trol, of each alike powder 
and mix them, and diſſolve them in fair water, in 
which boil the Silver ſo long, tillyou ſee it wonder- 
ful white. 

X 1 V. To colour Silver of 4 Gold-colour 

Take Salt-peter two pound , Rock-Alom five 
pound, mingle, and diſtil them, keeping the water for 
uſe. When you uſe it, melt the Silver, and quench it 
]n the ſaid water. 

X V. Totinge Braſs of a Gold colour. | 

Diſlolve burnt Braſs in Aqua-fortss (made of Vitriol, 
Salt-peter, Alom, Verdegrieſe,and Vermilion)and then 
reduce it again, and it will be much of a gold colour. 
RX VI. Tomake Braſs through white. | 

Heat Braſs red-hot, and quench it in water diſtilled 
from Sal-Armoniack, and Egg-ſhells ground together, 
andit well be yery white. 

X VII. To make Braſs white otherwiſe. 

Take Egg-ſhells and calcine them in a Crucible, and 
temper them with the whites of Eggs, let it ſtand fo 
three weeks; heat the Braſs red-hot, and put this 
PPpen it. , oo 
XVIIL. Tomake Braſs. 

'Take Copper three pounds, Lapis Calaminaris One 
pound in powder, melt them together the ſpace of an 
Hour, then put it out. 


XI, The way tacolour Braſs whitg 


Diſolye 
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Diſſolve a peny weight of Silver in Aqua-Fortis, put- 
ting it to the fire in a veſſel, till the Silver turn to wa. 
ter; to which add as much powder of white Tartar 
2smay drink up all the water, make it into balls, with 
which rub any Braſs, and it will be white as Silyer. 

X X. Totinge Copper of a Gold colour, 
Take Copper, Lapis Calaminaris , of each four 


Wn , drachms , Tutty two drachms ; heat the Copper 

der red-hot twice, quenching it in piſs : doing the like 

r, IN by the Lapis and Tutty : take of the diſſolved Cop- 

ider- per halfanounce, adding to it Honey one ounce, boil 
them till the Honey look black and is, dry that it may 
be powdered, which- then beat with the Zapes and 

live Tutty : boil them again, till the Copper is melted, and 

for it is done. 

Nit ' XK XI, Another way to make Copper of 4 Gold colour. 

Take the Gall of a Goat, Arinick, of each a ſuffici- 

ent quantity, and diſtil them ;, then the Copper being 

., bright being waſhed in this water, will turn 1nto the 

1 colour of Gold. | 

XXII. Another way to do the ſame. 

7 Melt Copper;to which put a little Zi; in filings, 


and the Copper will have a glorious golden colour. 
XXII. To make Copper of 4 white colour. 

Take Sublimate, Sal-Armoniack, of each alike 3 
boil them in Vinegar, in which quench the Copper 
being made red-hot ; andit will belike Silver, 

XXIV. Another way towhiten Copper. 

- Heat it red-hot divers times, and quench it in oyl 
of Tartar per deliquium, and it will be white. 

XX V. Another wayto whiten Copper. 

Take Arſhick three ounces, Mercury Sulwate two 
ounces, Azure one ounce , Mixthem with good and 
pure greaſe like an ozntment, with which anomt any 


Copper veſſel, then put that veſſel into another, aa 
: ' fet 
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ſet jt into a digeſtive heat for two month 
cleanſe it witha bruſhand water, and it is 
XX VI. Another way to whiten Copper. 
Take Arſnick calcined with Salt-peter, and Mer. 
' cury Sublimate, which caſt upon melted Copper, and 
it will be white like Silver. 
AXVIIL To ſoften Copper. 


Melt burnt Braſs with Borax ina Crucible, quench 
it in Linſeed-oyl, and then beat it gently on an Anvil; 
boil it again and quench it in oyl as before, doing thus 

© five or fix times, till it is ſoft enough; and this wil 
neatly unite with Gold, of which you may put in 
more by half than you can of other Braſs. 

XX VIII. To tinge Iron with a Gold colour. 

Lay in a Crucible pJates of Iron and Brimſtone, 
ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, cover and lute it well, and cal- 
cine 1n a furnace, then take them out and they will be 
brittle : put them into a pot with a large month, and 
put in ſharp diſtilled vinegar, digeſting till they wax 
red over a gentle heat : then decant the vinegar, and 
add new, thus doing till all the Iron be diſſolved; eva- 
porate the moiſture ina glaſs Retort or Yeſca, andcalt 
the remaining powder on Silver, or other white Me- 

- tal, and it will look like Gold. 

RX1INX, To make Tron or Silver of a Braſs colour. 

Take Flowers of Braſs, Vitriol , Sal- Armoniack, of 

each alike in fine powder ; boil it half an hour in 
ſtrong vinegar, take it from the fire, and put in ron 
or Silver, covering the veſſel till it be c&8{d, and the 
Metal will-be like to Braſs, and fit to be gilded: or 
rub poliſhed Iron with Aqua-fortis in which filings of 
Braſs is diſſolved. 

RRA. Totinge Iron into a Braſs colour. 
| Melt theIron in a Crucible caſting upon it Sulphur | 
ve, then calt it into ſmall rods, and beat it into Dor 

OL 


S,After which 
done. 
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(for it is very brittle) then 10 Aqua-fortis diſſolve it, 
andevaporate the menſtruum, reducing the powder by 
a ſtrong fire into a body again, and It will be good 
Brals. R 

XX XI. To whiten Iron, | 

Firſt purge it, by heating it red hot and quenching 
it in a water made of Ley and Vinegar, boil'd with 


ench Salt and Alum, doing this ſo often till it is ſomewhat: 
ay, whitened. The fragments of the Iron beat in a mor- 
fins tar till the Salt is quite changed, and no blacknels is 
Will left inthe Liquor of it, and till the Iron is cleanſed 


from its droſs: then Amalgamate Lead and Quick- 
ſilver together, ' and reduce them into a powder : lay 
the prepared plates of Iron and this powder ſ{ratum 
ſer ſtratum ina Crucible, cover it, and lute it all over 
very ſtrongly, that the leait fume may not come forth, 


and put it into the fire fora day; at length encreaſe 
nd the fire, fo asit may melt the lron ( which will quickly 
ax be) and repeat this work til] 1t is waite enough : It 1s 
id whitened alſo by melting with Lead, the Marchaſit or 
ſe fire-ſtone and Arſnick. 1f you mix a little Silver ( with 


which it willingly unites) with 1t, it givesa wonder- 
ful whiteneſs, ſcarcely ever to be changed any more z 
by any art whatſoever. | 

XX XII. Tokeep Iron from Ruſting. 

Rub it over with vinegar mixt with Ceruſe;or with 
the marrow ofa Hart: if it be ruſty, oyl of Tartar per 
deliquium will preſently take it away and cleanſe it. 

XXXI1I, To cleanſe Braſs. 

Take Aqua-fortis and water of each alike,ſhake them 
together, and with a woollen rag dipt therein rub it 
over : then preſently rub it with an oyly cloth; laſtly, 
with a dry woollen cloth dipt in powder of Lapis Ca- 
laminaris, it will be clear and bright as when new. . 


Take 


| KXXNIV. To ſoften Tron. 
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Take Alom, Sal-Armoniack, Tartar, ofeach alike 


put them into good Vinegar, and ſet them on the fre 
heat the Iron, and quench it therein : or que 


| | quench it 


been put ſix or ſeven times. 

XX XV.To make Iron of a Gold colour. 

Take Alom of Melancy in powder, Sea-water; mix 
them : then heat the Iron red-hot, and quench it in 
the ſame. 

XXXVI. To make Ironof aSilver colour. 

Take powder of Sal-Armoniack, unſlak'd-lime, mix 
and put them into cold water, then heat the Iron 
red-hot, quench it therein , and it will be as white as 
Silver. 

XXXV IL To ſoften ſteel to grave upon. 

This 1s done with a L:xivium of Oak-aſhes and un- 
ſlak'd-Lime, by caſting the Steel into it, and letting it 
remain there fourteen days. Or: thus, take the Gall of 
an Ox, man's Urine, Verjuice, and juice of Nettles 
of each alike, mix them ; then quench Steel red-hot 


therein four or five times together, and it will become 
very ſoft. 


XXXVIIL To harden Iron or Steel. : 
Quench it ſix or ſeven times in Hogs blood mixed 
with Gooſe-greaſe, at each time drying it at the fire 


before youdip it again, and it will become very hard 
and not brittle. 


RNA AIR. To folder on Tron. 
Set the joynts of Iron as cloſeas you can, lay tnem 
ina glowing fire, .and take of Venice-glaſs in powder, 


and the Iron being red-hot, caſt the powder thereon, 
and it will ſolder of it ſelf, 


XL. To counterfeit Silver. 
Lake Cryſtal Arſnick eight ounces, Tartar fix oun- 
ces, Salt-peter two ounces,Glaſsone ounce and an _ 
| ah 
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Gablimate half an ounce : make them ſeverally into 
fne powder and mix them : then take three pound 
of Copper in thin plates which put into a Crucible 
(with the former powder ſtratum ſuper ſtratum) to cal- 
cine, covering it and luting it ſtrongly, letit ſtand in 
the Furnace for about eight or ten hours : then take it 
out, and (being cold ) break the pot, and take out 
all the matter, and melt it with a violent fire,caſting 
it into ſome mold. Then take purged Braſs two 


Km pound, of the former metal one pound; melt them 
hs Q together, caſting in, now and then, ſome of the afore- 
_s faid powder, after which add half as much of fine Sil- 
yer melting them together, and you have that which 
bo is -— oa : laſtly, tomakeit as white as Silver, boll it 
. In 1artar. 
P X Ll. Another way to counterfeit Silver. . 
tles Take purified Tin eight ounces, Quick-filyer half 
Th an ounce, and when it begins to riſe inthe firſt heat , 
ms take powder of Cantharides, and caſt into it, with a 


lock of hair, that itmay burn init; being melted put 
into it the powder aforeſaid, then take it ſuddenly 
irom the fire, and let it cool. | 

XR LII. Topurgethe Braſs. 

It is cleanſed or purged, 'by caſting into it when it 1s 
melted, broken Glaſs, Tartar, Sal-Armoniack and 
Salt-peter, each of them by turns, by little and little. 

X L 111. To tinge Lead of a Gold colour. : 

Take purged Lead one pound, Sal-Armoniack, in 
powder, one ounce, Salt-peter half an ounce, Sal-Ele- 
brot two drachms ; put all into a Crucible for two days, 
and it will be throughly tinged. 

X LIV. To purge Lead. | 

Melt it atthe ihe, then quench it in the ſharpeſt Vi. 
Negarz melt it again and quench it in the juice of Ce- 
landine; melt it again and quench it in wy : 

© LREN 
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then in vinegar mixed with Sal- Armoniach : and laſt: 
ly -melt it, and pur it into aſhes, and it will be wat 
cleanſed. 

XL V. Tomake Lead of a Golden colour. 

Put Quick-filver one ounce into a Crucible , {{ it 
over the fire till it is hot, then add to it of the het 
leaf-gold one ounce, and take it from the fire, and 
mingle it with purified Lead melted one pound; 
mingle all well together with an Iron rod, to which 
Put of the hiltrated ſolution of Vitriol in fair water 
one ounce; then let it cool, and it will be of a gold co- 
lour. Diſlolve the Vitriol in its equal weight of water. 

X L'VI. To takg away the ringing and ſoftneſs of Tin. 

Melt the Tin, and caſt in ſome Quick-filver, re 
move it from the fire, andpur it into a glaſs Retort, 
witha large round belly, and a very long neck , heat 
it red-hot in the fire , till the Mercury ſublimes and 
the Tin remains at bottom ; do thus three or four 
times. Theſame may be done by calcining of it three 
or four times, by which means it will ſooner be red-hot 

- than melt. 


- XLVIE To take away the ſoftneſs and creazng miſe 
of Tin. 

This is done by granulating of it often, and then 
reducing it again, and quenching it often+in vinegar 
and a Lixivium of Salt of Tartar. The creaking noiſe 


ls taken away by melting it ſeven or eight ſeveral times 
and quenching it in Boys Urine, or elſe oyLof Wal- 
nuts. | 


X L'VIII. To take away the deaf ſound of Tin- 
This is done by diſſolving it in Aqua-fortis over a 
gentle fire, till the water fly away : doing thus ſolong 


&; IT is all turned to a calx ; which mixed with cals 


of Sifver, and reduced, performs the work. 
XN L IX To makethat Tin crack note 


Take 
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Take Salt, Hony, of each alike, and mix them : 
melt your Tin and put it twelve or more times into 
ir, then ſtrain out the Tin, and it will purge and leave 
cracking 5 put it into a Crucible, which lute, and cal- 
cine it four and twenty hours, and it will be like calx 
Led: | 

L. To take away the brittleneſs of any Metal. 

Firſt calcine it and put it under dung, thendo thus ; 
when it is red-hot at the fire, or melted, quench it of- 
ten in Aqua vite often diſtilled 5 or uſe about them 
' Roſin or Turpentine, or the oyl of it, or wax, ſuet , 
' Euphorbium, Myrrh, artificial Borax: for if a metal 
be not. malleable , unAuous bodies will oftentimes 
make them ſofter, if all theſe, or ſome of theſe be 
made up with ſome moiſture into little cakes : and 
when the metal yields tothe fire, by blowing with the 


nd bellows, we caſt in ſome of them and make them thick 

ur like mud, or clear, then ſet the Metal to the fire, that . 

ee it may be red-hot in burning coals, take it forth and 

ot quench it inthem, and ſo let it remain half an hour to 
drink in. Or anoint the Metal with Dogs greaſe, and 

e melt it with it, for that will take away much of the 
brittleneſs of it, and make it ſo that it may be hamme- 

[ red and wrought. 

\ LI. To colour Metal Iike Gold. | 

; Take Sal-Armoniack , White Vitriol, Stone-ſalt , 


Verdegrieſe,of each alike, in fine powder ; lay it upon 
the Metal, then put it into the fire for an hour, take it 
out and. quench it in Urine, and the Metal will have 

the colour of Gold. | 
S: LII. To make a kind, of Counterfeited Siver of 
7, | 
This is done by mingling Silver with Tin melted 
with Quick-ſilver, continuing it long in the fire, then 
being brittle, it is made tovgh, by keeping 1x In a oo 
| tle 
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tle fire or under hot embers (in a Crucible) for abou 
twenty four hours. 

L1II. To ſolder upon Silver, Braſs or Iron. 

T ake Silver frve peny weight, Braſs four peny weigly, 
melt them together for ſoft Solder, which runs ſooneſt. 

T ake Silver five peny weight, Copper three peny weigly, 
melt them together for hard Solder. 

| Beat the Solder thin and lay it over the place to be 
Soldred, which muſt be firſt fitted, and bound top. 
ther with Wire as occaſion requires : then take Borax 
in powder, and temper it like pap, and lay it upon the 
Solder,letting it dry, then cover it with quick coals 
and blow, and it will run immediately ; then take it 
preſently out of the fire, and it is done. 

- Note, 1. If athingis to be Soldred in two places , 
(which cannot be well done at one time ) you miſt firſ 
Solder withthe hard Solder, and then with the ſoft, for if 
zt be firſt done with the ſoft, it will unſolder again before 
the other be Soldred. 2. That if you would not have your 

Solder run about the piece to be Soldred, rub thoſe places 
over with Chalk. | 

LI V. To make the Silver Tree of the Philoſophers. 

Take Agqua-fortis four ounces, fine Silver one ounce, 
which diſſolve in it : then take Agqua-forzs two ounces , 
In which diſſolye Quick-Silver :- mix theſe two Liquors 
together in a clear glaſs, with a pint of pure water 
ſtop the'glaſs cloſe, and after a day, you ſhall ſee a 
Tree togrow by little and little,which is wonderful and 
Dleaſant to behold, = - 

LV. To make the Golden Tree of the Philoſophers. 

Take oyl of Sand or Flints, oyl of Tartar per del- 
quium, Of each alike, mix them well together , then 
diſſolye Sol in Aqua Regis, and evaporate the mer- | 
ſeruum , dry the Calx by the fire, but make it not 
too hot ( for then it will. Joſe its growing Ry 

| TY 
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lity) break it into little bits (not into powder) 
which bits put into the aforeſaid liquor, a ſingers 
breadth one from another in a very clear glaſs, keep 
the liquor-from the Air, and let the Calx Itand ſtill, 


"gm, fell ; then put forth one or two ſtems ; then divers - 

to be branches and twigs, ſo exactly, as you cannot but won-. 

LOge. der to ſee. : ; ; ; EY 

Zora | note » that this growing us not imaginary but 

n+! real. | : | WEL | 

_ LVI. To make the Steel Tree of the Philoſophers. 

C it Diſſolve Steel in rectified ſpirit or oyl of Salt; ſo 
ſhail you have a green and ſweet ſolution, ſmelling 

ws like Brimſtone ; filter it, and abſtract allthe moiſture 

ff with a gentle heat,. and there will diſtil over a liquor, 

vi as ſweet as rain water ( for Steel by reaſon of its dry- 

£ ne detains the Corroſiveneſs of the ſpirit of Salt, 


which remaineth in the bottom, like a blood-red mals, 
and it is as hot on the tongue as fire: ) dillolye this 
blood-red maſs in oyl of Flints er Sand; and you ſhall 
ſee it grow up in two of three hours like a Tree with 
'e ſtem and bratiches. 


% If youprove this Tree at the teſt, it will yield good Gold, 
na  _ whichi Sennh from the oyl of Sandor Flints ; the ſaid 
- ofl being full of apure golden Sulphur. = 

2 LVIL. To bs i oyl of Flints or Sand. eg 

4 Take of moſt pure Salt of Tartar in fine powder 


twenty ounces, fimall Sand, Flints,- Pebbles, or Cry- 
ſtals in fine powder five ounces, mix them'; put as 


ſetit ina Fyrnace, and make it red-hot, and preſent- 
ly there will come over a thick and white ſpirit, take 
out the Crucible whijeſt it is hot, and that which is in 
it, like tranſparent glaſs, keep-from the Air ; after 
beat it to powder, and lay it ina moiſt place, and it will 

Q dillolve 


-nd-the bits of Calx will preſently begin to grow : firſt 


much of this as will fill an Egg-ſhall into a Crucible, 
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diſſolve into a thick, fat oyl, which is the oyl of Flints, 
Sand, .Pebbles or Cryſtals. This oyl precipitateth Me- 
tals.,. and makes the Calx there mere heavy than oyl of 
Tartar deth *, #t « of a golden nature, and extratts colow, 
from all Minerals; it is fixed wn all fires, maketh fin 
cv and Borax, and maturateth imperfe& Metals in- 
#0 Gol | 
LVIII. To melt Metals quickly. | 
.. Take aCrucible, and make in it alay or courſe of 
the powder of any Metal, then lay upon it a lay of Sul. 
Phur, Salt-peter and Saw-duſt, of each alike mixed 
together, put a coal of fire toit, and the Metal will 
ammediately be ina maſs. 
: LI. Laſtly, He that ſhall obſerve the work and 
reaſon of the Silyer, Golden and Steel Trees, may in 
=> "na produce the like out of the Calx of other 
ELais. 


OE ——_— 
CONNPIEIEEIEN 


"CHAP. XXX, 


Of the Inſtruments and Materials of 
Caſting, 


I. E that would learn to caſt muſt be provided 
: .L. 4 ofall the chief Tools thereto belonging;which 
are 1. ATroygh. 2. Sand. 3. A Flask. 4. Shrew. 5.Tri 
. poli.. 6. The Medal or Form. 7. A Furnace. 8. Crucibles. 
9. A Pipe. 10. Tongs. 11, Two Oak Plates. 12. Pledgets of 
woel.. 13. Ol and Turpentine. 14. A Hares Foot. 15+ 
Saves. hh <5 OS 
- 1. TheTrowgh'is a four-ſquare thing about half a foot 
deep, or ſomething more; and its uſe is to hold the 


Sand, - m 
EEE: # Ed | Ill, Of 
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M1. Of $24 there is various ſorts; thi chief are 
High-gate Sand, and Tripoli ; the which to make fit 
| forthe work you muſt order thus: : 5s 

 Tfit s High-gate Sand, you muſt finely fift it 5 if Tri- 
jolt, you muſt firſt beat it fine, then ſift it through a fine, 
Sieve: fo either of theſe fine Sands you mnſt put of 
pure firit Bole ( aft ounce to nive ounces ) well beaten 
dfolved in water, and laſtly reduced into fine pow- 
der; which powders you muſt moderately moiften witlh 
ths Magiſterial water , VIZ. filtrated Brine made of 
decrepitated common Salt ; or the ſame, mixtd with glair 


Wil of Eggs. EP BY LIE WEIY 
TV. The Flask isa pair of Oval Irons, containing on- 
q Iy ſides to hold the Sand, which muſt be prelled hard 


thereints : and a paſſage or mouth for the Metal corui 
In at.. | CER . — 
' 'V. The Skrew is an Iron Preſs, between which the 
Flask is put and preſt , after that” it is filled witk 
Ml; ard hath received.the form or impreſfion to be 
_ VI. Tripols is that of which the ſecond fort of Sand 
ismade, which here ought to be calcined and beater 
nto impatpable powder, to ſtrew over the ſandy 
moulds; firſt that the ſides of the Flask may not cleave 
together when they are full, ſccondly that the thing 
calt may have the perfe& form and impreſſion; with- 
out the leaſt ſcratch or blemiſh imaginable. 
VIE: The 4:dalor Form, is that which is to be in- 
preſſed upon the Sand, whoſe likeneſs we wonld mi- 
tate,.:--- . 
"VIM. The Furnace is that which contaus the fires 
where the Crucible is put, for the Metal to melt in; 
- Which1s generally melted with Charcoal: : 
IX, The Crucibles are calcining or melting pots, 
(commonly three-ſquare ) _ {o as thev may 00 | 
2 Jurs 
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ore the fireall over, in which the Metal is to be mel. 
ted. * | | 

X, The Pipe 1s a hollow Reed, or piece of Tin, to 
blow coals and filth out of the Crucible. 

XI. The Tongs area crooked Inſtrument to take coals 
out of the Crucible with, as alſo to ſtir and repair the 
fire; andtotake the pot out of the Furnace when you 
go to Caſt. | | 

XII. The two Oak plates areto be ſmooth, and to be 
put between the Flask and the ſides of the Skrew, on 
each ſide. 

-- NIL. Pledgets of woolare to be put between the Oak 
plates and the Sand, to fill up empty ſpaces if there be 
any. | 
NIV. The Oyt and Turpentine is to wet ſome paper 
or cotton threads, which muſt be ſet on fire, to ſmoak 


the Impreſſion or Mould ( being dry ) that the Metal 
may run the better. 


XV. The Hares-foot is to wipe the hollow places 
in the Mould, if they ſhould be too much filed with 
{moak. | 

XVI. The Brufhes ought to be two, to wit, one with 
thick bar Wire ſtrings, another with Hogs-briſtles, 


wherewith the work (both before and after caſting) 
Ovght to be rubbed and cleanſed. 
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CHAP. XXXI, 
The way and manner of Caſting, 


'Y Aſh the Medal in Vinegar, in which put ſome 
\ \/ Salt and Straw-aſhes ; and rub it Fell with 


the aforeſaid hair-bruſh, then waſh it with water, 
and dry it well. | 

II, Place the female part of the Flask upon one of 
the Oak plates; fo that the middle part, viz. that 
which is joyned to the other, may lie downwards. 

111. Then put the cleanſed Medal in the Flask upon 
the Qak plate, in aright line tothe mouth of the Flask: 
and if there be two, let them be placed fo, that there 
may be aplace left in the middle for the melted Mezal 
toruninat. | 

IV. Then take of the aforeſaid earth or ſand prepa- 
red, (that is, ſo much moiſtened with the Magiſterial 
water, that being cruſhed between the hands or fin- 
gers, it will not ſtick but like dry flour, and will 
ſtand with the print of the hand cloſed together) and 
preſs it on well in the Flask upon the Medal with the 
fleſhy part of your fingers or hand ; then with a rule 
_ off all the ſuperfluous ſand that ſticks about the 

ask. 

V. This done, thepledgets of wool, or a woollen 
cloth, muſt be laid upon it, and then the other Oak 
plate, and then turned up with both hands, the plates 
being both held cloſe. , 

Vi. Then taking off the upper plate; put upon it 
the male part of the FlaSk, which fill with ſand in like 
manner (the Medal being now between ) preſling it 
Q 3 down 
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down as before,and then witha ruler ſtriking away the 
{uperfluousland. - 2 

- 'VII. Upon which lay a woollen cloth, and gently 
lift off the top, -or upper part of the Flask, ſo that the 
medal may be taken forth. | 

_ VI. All things being thus done with a knife ( 
ime ſuch like ) cut the paſſage for the Metal, which 
let be alittle dry'd; then, 0 

; IX. Either ſtrew over the ſide of the impreſſion 
(now taken off witha calcined Tripoli ground im- 


palpable ; applying it upon the female Flack again; | 


Turn the female Flask uppermoſt, which take off, and 
trew it in like manner, with the calcined Tri poli, and 
puttipg them together again, preſs them ſo hard, as 
that the fine Tripoli may receive the moſt perfect im- 
preſlion af the Medal, which then take out, by ſepara. 
ting the ſidesof the Flask, and gently ſhaking that part 
which holds it, £ill it falls out. - _ 
&. Or with Cotton wet in Oyl and Turpentine 


and ſet on firelet the impreſſion be ſmoaked ; ' and if | 


any ſuperfluous fume be taken, wipe it off with a Hares- 
oot. © | | 
; RL. Then joynthe ſides of the Flask together, put- 
tng them, with the woollen cloaths between the Oaken 
mg which: put into the Preſs, and skrew them a 
$ITte. ++ | OE 
XR. Then the Metal being melted, put it into the 
mould being hot, which if it be Silver, or blancked 
Braſs, or Copper, it will run well enough. . 
- , AUT. But if it ryns not well, -you may caſt in about 
the hundredth part of Mercury ſublimate,and an eighth 
part of Antimony ; for ſo it will not only run well, but 
Alſo be a harder Metal. x 

XIV. Laſtly, the Medal bMhg cooled, take it neatly 
kd oo iy | 


. 
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Where note, 1. That ſo long as the 04 gr or Mudd 
ir mat ſpoiled, you may ſtill caſt more Medals therein but 
when it decays, you muſt- perfeitly renew the whole work, 
4s at firſt. 2. That you may blanch them with a pure 
whiteneſs by the ninth Seltion of the nine and twentieth 
Chapter of this Book.; or thus, if they be of whitened Braſs, 
Take Sal- Armoniack, one ounce and as half, Salteter 
two ounces and an half, Leaf-filver twenty four grains 5, 
mix them and evaporate them ina luted Crucible, having 
4 bole inthe cover, tall all the 269 7b #5 gone 1, being "cold 
beat all tnto fine powder, of which take one ounce, Salt, 
Alm, Tartar, of each one handful, fair water a ſufficient 
quantity ; mix and boil all in aglazed veſſel, in which put 
the Medals boiling them till they are purely white: then 
rub them with the T artar in the bottom very well, waſh them 
in fair water and dry them. 3. That if the Medals be of 
Gold, or of a golden colour, you may heighten it with Verat- 
frieſe and Urine. 


——————_— 


—— 


CHAP. XXXIL. 
Of Glaſs and Precious Stones. 


L O melt Cryſtal. 
Beat Cryſtal to bits,” and put them into an 
Iron ſpoon, cover it and lute it well, and heat itin 
the fire till it is red-hot, which quench in oyl of Tartar : 
this do ſo often, till they will ealily beat to powder na 
mortar, which will then eaſily melt. 
This is of uſe to counterfeit Jewels with. 
It. To make a Cement for broken Glaſſes. os 
Glair of Eggs mixed with Quick-lime will joy" 
broken pieces of glaſs together, and all earthen-pots, 1 


's ; <9 
7 | 
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as that th ey ſhall never be broken in the lame place + 
gain. 


. Orthus, Take old liquid Varnifh, and ; joyn the yje 
therewith , bind them Et nd dry th ly nel 


3 an LS, and "itgg unglew 


| Quick lime, 
4 ounce, mix all with glair 


Take - awe bole, liquid varniſh as 


Or thus, Toke White-lead, Lime, glair of Egps as 
_—_ as ſufficeth. 


. Or thus, Take fine powder of glaſs, Quick-lime, 
Iquid yarnifh, of each a ſufficient quantity. 

_ Or thus, Take Quick-lime powdered, liquid yar- 

» Blair of Eggs, dfeach alike : grind them upon a 
ſtone: this is a war, glew even for ſtones. 

Or thus, Takeca d == ſhells of each 

alike, and y nk, 


, this in few 
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much of an Alkaly Salt. Cryſtal or Venice-Glaſs is 
tinged green with Ore of Copper; or with the Calx 
of Copper five or fix grains toan ounce. 

' IV. To counterfeit a Diamond. 

Take a ſaphyre of a faint colour, put it into the mid- 
dle of a Crucible in Quick-lime, and pnt it into a gen- 
tlefire, and heat it by degrees till it is red-hot, keep it 
ſo for ſix or ſeven hours ; let it ſtand in the Crucible 
till it is cold, (leſt taking it out hot it ſhould break) ſo 
will it loſe all its colour, and be perfectly like a Dia- 
mond, fo that no file will touchit : if the colour is not 
al yaniſhed at the firſt heating, you muſt heat it again 
till it is perfect. | 
. V. Toprepare the Salts for counterfeit Gems. 

The Salts uſed in making counterfeit Gems, are 
chiefly two, the firſt is made of the Herb Kali; the fe- 
condof Tartar ; their preparations are according to 
theuſual way (but in Glaſs veſſels.) 

VI. To prepare the matter of which Goms are made. 

The matter is either Cryſtal or Flint that is clear 
and white :_ put them into a Crucible in a reverbera- 
tory heat (the Crucible being coyered) then take them 
out and caſt them into cold water, ſo will they crack 
andeaſily reduce to powder: of which powder take 

an + gut wrmmag with Salt of Tartar (or Sal Alkabs) to 
which mixture add what colour you pleaſe, which 
muſt be either Metalline or Mineral - put them.into a 
very ſtrong Crucible (filling it about half full) cover 
: _ and melt all ina ſtrong fire tillit becomes like 
glals, | 
.” Where note, in melting you mnft put an Iron rod into 
it,and take up ſome of it,and if it is free from bubbles, grains, 
- ſpecks, it us fuſed enough : if not, you muſt ſuſe it rillit is 
{/6Ce - © | 
* VII. To make a counterfeit Diamond of Cryſtal. A 
J. . 
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- Put Cryſtal in a Crucible and ſet it in; a Glaſs Fir. 
nace all night, and then bring it to fine powder, mixit 
with equal parts of $4! Tartar:, digeſt all night in 
vehement heat, but yet not to melt, then take them 
out, and put them into another yeſlel which will ſtoutly 
endure the fire;let them ſtand metted two days and take 
out the maſs. 

VII. Tomake a Chalcedon. 
 Minglewith the powder of Cryſtal, alittle calcined 
Silver, and let it ſtand in fuſion twenty four hours. 

IX. To make counterfeit Pearls. 

Mix Calx of Luna and Egg-ſhells with Leaf ſilver 
ground with our beſt varniſh, of which make paſte,and 
having bored themwith a Hogs briſtle, dry them in the 
San, or an Oven. ; 

RX. To counterfeit. a Ruby. 

Take Sal-Alkaly four ounces, Cryſtal three ounces, 
Scales of Braſs half an ounce, Leaf-gold fix grains, 
mix all, and melt them in a Reverberatory. 

' RI. To counterfeit a Carbuncle. 

Mix Cryſtal with a little Red-lead, putting it into 
a Furnace for twenty four hours, then take 1t out, 
powder and ſearce it, to which add a little calcined 
Braſs; melt all again, and add a fall quantity of 
Leaf-gold, ſtirring it well three or four hours, and 1n 
aday and night it will be done. 


All. An Artificial Amethyſt. 
'Take ee ron — 


: Manganeſs one drachm, 
mix and melt them. 0 
Or thus, Take Sal Alkaly three ounces, powder of 


Cryſtal four ounces, filings of Braſs half an ounce, melt 
all a ſtrong fire. 


NIL Arn Artificial Jacynth. ; 
Put Lead into a ſtrong Crucible, and ſet it into a 
Furnace, let it ſtand there about ſix weeks till it is ey 
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olak, and it will have the natural colour of a Jacynth 
not ealily to be diſcerned. ha 
RV. An ys vo Chryſolite. 

Mix with melted: Cryſtal a ſixth part of ſcales of 
ron, letting it ſtand in a vehement fire for three days. 
Or thus, to the mixture of the Topaze add a little Cop- 

er. | 
| XV. 4n Artificial T opaze. 

To Cryſtal one pound, add Crocus Martis two 
drachms, Red-lead three ounces, firſt putting in the 
Lead, then the Crocys. 

XVI. Artificial Corals. 

Take the ſcrapings of Goats horns, beat them to- 
gether, and infuſe them in a ſtrong L:ixivium made of 
Sal fraxini for five days : then take it out and mingle 
it with Cinnaber diſlolved in water ; ſet it to a gentle 
fre that it may grow thick; make it into what form 
you pleaſe, dry, and poliſh it. Orthus, Take Xn; 
one ounce , Vermilion gronnd fine half an ounce, 
Quick-lime, and powder of calcinedFlints, of each fix 
Punces, a Lixiviam of Quick-lime and Wine, enough 
to make it thick : add a little Salt, then make it into 
what form you pleaſe, and boil it in Linſzed-oyL 

AVII. An Artificial Emerald. | 
Take Braſs (three days) calcined in powder, which 
put again into the Furnace with oyl and a weaker 
fire; let it ſtay there four days, adding a double quan- 
fity of fine ſand or powder of Cryſtal : after it is ſome- 


thing hard, ny it at a more gentle fire for twelve 
| 


hours, and it will be a lovely, pleaſant and glorious 
green. Or thus, Take fine Cryſtal two ounces and an 
half, Sal Aikaly two ounces, flos «rs infuſed in Vine- 
gar and ſtrain'd one ounce, Sal T artari one ounce and a 


half; mixand lute them into a crucible, and put all in- 


toa Glals-maicers furnace for twenty tour hours, and - 
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KXXII. Another Artificial Amber. | 

Break whites of Eggs with a ſpunge, take off the 
foth, tothe reſt put Saffron, put all into a glaſs cloſe 
ſtopped, or into a Copper or brazen vellel, let it boil 
ina kettle of water, till it be hard ; then take it out 
and ſhape it to your liking,lay it in the Syn and anoint 
it often with Linſeed-oyl mixed with a little Saffron; 
or elſe being taken out of the Kettle, boil it in Linſeed- 
oy], 
av. To make white Enamel. 

Take Cakx of Lead two ounces, Calx of Tin four 
ounces, make it into a body with Cryſtal twelve oun- 
ces, roll it into round balls, and ſet it ona gentle fire 
fora night, ſtirring it about with an Iron rod, till it is 
melted, and it is done. 

XXV. The general preparations end proportions of Mene- 
ral colours. | | 

Plates of Copper muſt be made red-hot, and then 
quenched in cold water 3 of which five or ſix grains 
mixed. with Cryſtal and Sal T artar: of each half an 
ounce, and melted, will colour aSea-green. ro muſt 
be made intoa Crocus ina reverberatory fire ; of which 
elght or ten grains will tinge the ſaid ounce of mix- 
ture in a Yellow or Hyacinth colour. S:lver is to-be 
diſſolved in Agaa-fortis, and precipitated with oyl of 
Flints, then dulcifyed with water and dry'd ; of this 
five or ſix grains to an ounce, gives a mixed colour. 
Gold muſt be diſſolved in Aqua Regss, and precipitated 
with liquor of Flints, then ſweetned and dry'd; of 
which five or fix grains to one ounce gives a. glorious 
Saphirine colour. Gold melted with Regulus Martss 
zirroſus five or ſix grains to one ounce, gives an in- 
comparable Rubine colour. A4agneſia in powder on- 
ly ten or twelye grains to one Ounce, makes an Ame- 
thyſt colour. Granata in powder only ten or fifteen 

grains 


grains toGhe ounce, will tinge the rriaf$ itito a 
Smaragdine colour, not unlike to the natural. 

XXVI. Laftly, Common Copper makes a Se4-714,; 
Copper of Iron a Graſs-green : Granats, a Smaragdire: 
Iron, Yellow or Hyacimh: Silvef; White, Yellow, Gries, 
and Granat : Gold,'a fair Skie colony: Wiſinut, ; cw; 
90 Blue : Magneſids an Amethyſt colour - Copper and 
Silver, an Amethyſt colour; Copper and Iron, , pals 
green: Wiſmut and Magneſia, parple colony : Siler 
and Magneſia, an Opal, and the like. 

* XXVIE Tomake Azure. 

Take Sal-Armoniack three ounces, Verdegrick fix 
Ounces, make thefii into powder, and put them in- 
to a glaſs with water of Tartar, fo that it may be 
ſomewhat thick, ſtop the glaſs and digeſt in ſand in 
Horſe-dung for eight or ten days, and it will be good 
Azure. 

XXVUL Another way to make good beyond Sea A- 
AHYEs | - 

Beat common Azure with Vinegar , and anoint 

therewith thin platesof Silyer, and put the ſameover 

a veſſel full of Urine, which ſet over hot aſhes and 

cunls moving and ſtirring it till it looks like good 
Zure, 


rig 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 


The ways and manner of Gilding, 


|, "IO lay Gold on amy thing. 

T Take Red-lcad ground fine, temper it with 
Linſeed-oyl : write with it and lay Leaf-gold on it, let 
itdry, andpoliſhit. is 

II. To lay Gold on Glaſs. ; 

Take Chalk and Red-lead, of each alike, grind then 
together, and temper them with Linſeed-oyl : lay it 
on, and when it isalmoſt dry, lay Leaf-gold on it ; 
kt itdry, thenpoliſh it. 

Ill. Togild Iron with a water. 

Take ſpring water three pound, Roch-Alom three 
ounces, Roman Vitriol, Orpiment, one ounce, Verde- 
grieſe twenty four grains, Sal-gem three ounces, boil 
all together, and when it beginsto boil, put in Tartar 
and Bay-falt, of each half an ounce; continue the boil- 
ing a good while, then take ,it from the fire, firike 
the Iron over therewith, dry it againſt the fire, and 
burniſhit, | 

IV. Tolay Gold oz Iron, or other Metals. | 

Takeliquid Varniſh one pound, oyl of Linſed and 
Turpentine, of each one ounce; mix them well toge- 
ther : ſtrike this oyer any Metal, and afterwards lay 
on the Gold or Silver, and when it is dry poliſh it. 

IV. ToGild Silver, or Braſs with Gold water. 

' Take Quick-filver two ounces, put it on the fire in 
a Crucible, and when it begins to ſmoak, put into it 
an-Anpel of fine Gold; then take it off immediately, 
for the Goldyill be preſently diſſolved : then if it be 
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too thin, ſtrain a part of the Quick-ſilyer from it, 
through a piece of Fuſtian: this done, rub the Golg 
and Quick-filver upon Braſs or Silver , and it wil 
cleave unto it, then put the faid Braſs or Silver upon 
quick coals till it begin to ſmoak, then take it from the 
fire, and ſcratchir with a hair bruſh; this do {6 long 
till all the Mercuryis rubbed as clean off as may be, and 
the Gold appear of a faint yellow: which colourheigh. 
ten with Sal-Armoniack, Bole and Verdegrieſe gromd 
together and tempered with water. | | 

Where note, that before you gild your Metal, you nuſt 
boil it with T artar in Beer or water, then fcratch it with a 
wire bruſh. | CE 

VI. Another water to gild Iron, Steel, Knives, Swords 
and Armour with. | | 

Take Fire-ſtone in powder, put it into ſtrong red 
Wine-vinegar for twenty four hours, boil it ina gla- 
zed pot,adding more Vinegar as it evaporates, or boils 
away : intothis water dip your lron, Steel, &c. andit 
will beblack; dry it, thenpoliſh it, and you will have 
a gold colour underneath. 

VII. Another water to gild Iron with. 

Take Salt-peter, Roch-alom burnt, of each half an 
, Ounce, Sal-Armoniack an ounce, all being in fine pow- 

d&r, boil with ſtrong Vinegar ina Copper veſſel; with 
which wet the lron, &-c. then lay on Leaf-gold. 

VIIL. Another water to gild Iron with. NE 

Take Roch-Alom, and grind it with boys Urine, 
till itis well diſſolved, with which anoint the Iron, heat it 
red-hot in a fire of wood coals,and it will be like Gold. 

IX. To gold Books. TREE 
- Take Bole-Armoniack four peny weight, Sugar- 
candy one peny weight, mix and grind them with 
glair of Eggs , then on a bound Book, ( while in the 
preſs, after it hath been ſincared with glair of Eg85 
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and is dryed) ſmear the ſaid compoſition, let it dry, 
then rub it well and poliſh it: then with fair water 
wet the edges of the Book, and ſuddenly lay on the 
cold, preſſing it down with Cotton gently, this done, 
kt it dry, and then poliſh it exactly with a tooth. 

X. Another way of gilding Iron. 

Take water three pound, Alom two ounces, Sal-gem 
three ounces, Roman Vitriol, Orpiment of each one 
ounce, flos eAris twenty four grains ; boil all with 
Tartar and Salt as at the third Section. 

Xl. To make Iron of the colour of Gold. 

Take Linſeed-oyl tliree ounces, Tartar two ounces, 
yolks of Eggs boiled hard and beaten two ounces, 
Aloes half an ounce. Saffron five grains, Turmerick two 
grains: boil all in an Earthen veſſel, and with the oyl 
| anoint Iron, and it will look like Gold. 7f there be not 

Linſeed-oyl enough, you may put in mare. 

XII.: A Golden liquor to colour Iron, Wood, Glaſs, or 
Bones with. | 

Take a new laid Egg,through a hole at one end take 
out the white, and fill up the Egg with Quick-filver two 
parts, Sal-armoniack finely powdered one part; mix 
them all together with a Wire or little ſtick : ſtop the 
hole with melted wax, over which put an halt Egg- 
ſhell: digeſt in horſe-dung for a month, and it will be 
a fine golden colqured Liquor. 

XIII. To gild Silk and Linnen. 

Take Glew made of Parchment, lay it on the Lin- 
nen, or Silk, &c. gently, that it may not fink: then 
take Ceruſe, Bole and Verdegrieſe, of eachalike, mix 
and grind them upona ſtone : then in a glazed vellel 
mixit with yarniſh ,, which let ſimper over a ſmall fire, 
then keep it for uſe. | 
XIV. Another of 4 pure Gold colour. 
| Take juyce of freſh Saffron, or (for want of it) 


by 
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Saffron ground, the beſt clear Orpiment of each alike 
grind them with Goats gall or gall of a Pike ( which 
Is better) digeſt twenty eight days in horſe-dung, and 
it 1s done. 

XV. To gild 6 wood or ſtone. 

Take Bole-Arm>aiack, Oyl Ben, of each a ſufficient 
quantity ; beat aad grind them together : with this 
ſmear the wood or ſtone, and when it is almoſt dry,lay 
on the Leaf gold, let it dry, then poliſh it. 

XVI. To gild with Leaf-gold. 

Take leaves of gold , and grind them with a few 
drops of honey, to which add a little gum-water, and 
it will be excellent to write or paint with. 

XVII. To gild Iron or Steel. 

Take Tartar one ounce , Vermilion three ounces, 
, Bole-Armoniack , Aqua-vite of each two ounces, 
grind them together with Linſeed-oyl, and put there- 
to Lapis Calaminaris the quantity of a haſle-nut; and 
grind therewith in the end a few drops of varniſh; 
take it off the ſtone, ſtrain it through a linnen cloth 
(for it muſt be as thick as honey ) then ſtrike it over 
Iron or Steel, and ket it dry; then lay on your Silver 
or Gold, and burniſh it. 
 XVIIL. To colour Tinor Copper of a gold colour. 
TakeLinſeed-oyl, ſet it on thefire, ſeym it, then 
- Put in Amber, Aloes Hepatick, of each alike, ſtir them 
well together till it wax thick ; then take it off, covert 
cloſe, and ſet it inthe earth threedays : when you uſe 
it, firike the Metal all over with it, with a pencil, let it 
dry, and it will be of a golden colour. 

XIX. To gild my Metal. oy 

Take ſtrong AquaFortis, in which diſſyhve fine Sil- 
ver, to which put ſo much Tartarin fine powder, as 
will make it into paſte, with which rub any Metal, 
and twill look like fine Silver. =. - _ _ 
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KK. To gild ſo asit ſhall not out with any water. 

Take Oker calcined , Pumice-ſtone of each alike, 
Tartar a little, beat them with Linſeed oy}, and five 
or fix drops of varniſh, ſtrain all through a linnen 


cloth; with which you may gild. 


——_= 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of Paper, parchment, and Leather: 


I; FT make Paper waved like Marble. | 

Take divers oyled colours; put them feye- 
rally in drops vpon water, and ſtir the water lightly : 
then wet the Paper ( being of ſome thickneſs) with it 
and it will be waved like Marble; dry it in the Sun. 

Il. To write golden Letters on Paper or Parchment: 

This may be done by the ninth, tenth and twelftli 
Seftions of the three and thirtieth Chapter of this 
Book : or write. with Vermilion ground with Gum- 
Armoniack, ground with glair of Eggs, and it will be 
like gold. 1 | 

Ill. To take om blots, or make black, Letters waniſh in 
Paper or Parchment. | 

This may be done with Alom-water 5 or with 
Aqua-fortis mixed with common-water. 

IV. To make Silver Letters in Paper or Parchment. 

Take Tin one onnce, Quick-filyer two Ounces, mL 
and melt them, and grind them with Gum-water. - 

V. To wrice with green Ink, _ | 
Take Verdegrieſe, Litharge, Quick-ſilver , of each 
a ſufficient quantity » grind and mingle them with 
Urine, and it will be a glorious green like an Emerald 
to rice Or Paint tn 7 _ 
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Or thus, Grind juyce of Rue and Verdegrieſe with 
alittle Saffron together 5 and when you would write 
with it mix it with Gum-water : Or thas, Diſſolye 
Verdeprieſe in Vinegar, ſtrain it, then grind it with 
common water, and alittle honey, dry it; then grind it 
again with gum-water, and it 1s done. 
* VI. To write on Paper or Parchment with blew Ink. 

Grind blew with honey, then temper it with glair 

of Eggs or Gum-water made of I{inglaſs. 
VIE. To dye Skins Blew. 

Take berries of Elder or Dwarf-elder., firſt boil 
them, then ſmear and waſh the Skins therewith, and 
wring them forth : then boil the berries as before, in 
the diſlolution of Alom-water, and wet the Skins in 
the ſame water once or twice, dry them and they wil 
be very Blew. | 

VIII. To dye Skins into 4 reddiſh Colour. 

Firſt waſh the Skin in water and wring it wel: 
then wet it with the-ſolution of Tartar and Bay-ſalt 
in fair water, and wring it again : to the former diſſo- 
lution, add aſhes of Crab-ſhells, and rub the Skin very 
well--therewith .,; then waſh with common water and 
wring them out : then waſh them with tin&ure of 
Madder, - in the ſolution of Tartar , Alom and the 
atoreſaid aſhes ; andafter ( if not red enough) with 
_ the tincture of Brazil. 

IX. Azother way to dye them Red. 

Wath the Skins,and lay them in galls for two hours; 
wring them out, and dip them into a colour made 


with-Ziguſtrum, Alom and Verdegriefe in water: Laſt- - 


| Iy, twicedye them with Brazil boiled with Lye. 
 &, Another yay to aye them Blew. : 
Take the beſt Indico and ſteep it in Urine a day, 
then boil it with Alom, and it will be good. Or,temper 
the Indico with red Wine, and waſh-the Skins there- 
with, "4 | Rl. To 
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XI. To dye Skins Purple. 

Take Roch-alom, diſſolye it in warm water, wet the 
Skins therewith drying them again; then take raſped 
Brazil, boil it in water well, then let it cool 5 do thus 
thrice: thisdone, rub the dye over the Skins with your 
hand, which being dry poliſh. 

XII. To dye Skins of a ſad Green. 

Take the filings of Iron and Sal-armoniack of each, 
ſteep them in Urine till they be ſoft, with which bes 
ſmear the Skin, being ſtretched out, drying it in the 
_ : the colour will penetrate and be green on both 
des. 

XIII. To dye Skins of a pure Skie Colour. 

For each Skin take Indico an ounce, put it into boil- 
ing water, let it ſtand one night, then warm it a little, 
and with a bruſh-pencil beſmear the Skin twice over. 

XIV. To dye Skins of a pure Yellow. | 
 Takefine Aloes one ounce, Linſeed-oyltwo pound, 
diſſolve or melt them, then ſtrain it ; beſmearing the 
Skins therewith, being dry, varniſh them oyer. 

RV. To aye Shins Green, 

Take Sap-green, Alom-water, of each a ſufficient 
quantity, mix'and boil them a little: if you would 
have the colour darker. add a little Indico. 

XVI. To dye Shins Yellow. 
 Infuſe Wold in Vinegar , in which boil a little 
 Alom: 'Or thus, having dyed them green by the fif- 
teenth Section, dip them in decoCtion of Privet-berrics 
and Saffron and Alom-water. 

XVII. To aye them of an Orange Colour. 

Boil Fuſtick-berries in Alom-water : but for a deep 
Orange, uſe Turmerick-root. 

XVIII. A Liquor to gild Skins, Metals, or Glaſs. 

Takegkgifeed-oy) three pound, boil it ina glazed 

it burns a feather being put into it, then put 
P 3 to 
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to it Pitch, Rozin, dry varniſh, or Gum-Sandrach, «f 
each eight ounces, Aloes Hepatica four ounces ; put 
all in powder into the oyl, and ſtir them with a ſtick, 
the fire being a little encreaſed : if the liquor is too 
clear or bright, you may add an ounce or two more of 
Aloes Socratine, and diminiſh the varniſh, ſo the liquor 
will be darker and more like Gold. Being boiled, take 
it, and ſtrain it, and keep it in a Glaſs for uſe; whichuſe 


with a pencil, | 


0, 


CHAP. XXXYV, 
Of wood, Horns and Bones. 


1, PO aye Elder, Box, Mulberry-tree, Pear-tree, Nut: 
' TL tree of the colour of Ebony. 
ceep the wood in Alom-water three or four dayes, 
then boil it in common oyl , with a little Roman- 
Vitriol and Sulphur. | 

Where note, the longer you boil the wood, the blacker 1 
will be, but tos long makes them brittle. 
Ih, To dye Bones green. 

Boil the Bones in Alom-water, then take them out, 
dry them and ſcrape them, then boil them in Lime- 
water with a little Verdegrieſe. 

Il. To dye Wood lhe Ebony, accarding to Glauber. 

Diftil an Aqua-fortzs of Salt-peter and Vitriol. 

IV. To make Horns black. 

Vitriol diſſolved in Vinegar and Spirit of Wine will 
make Horns black: ſo the Snow-white Calx of Silvcr 


19 fair water. 


V. To makes Hones white. 


They 
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They are ſtrangely made white by boiling with wa- 

ter and Lime 3 continually ſcummang of it. 
- VI. To dye Bones green. 

Take white Wine-vinegar a quart,filings of Copper, 
Verdegrieſe, of each three ounces , Rue bruiſed one 
handful , mix them, and put the Bones therein for 
fifteen days. 

VIL To dye Wood, Horns, or Bones red. 

Firſt boil them in Alom-water, then put them into 
tinture of Brazil in Alom-water for two or three 
weeks : or into tincture of Brazil in Milk. 

VIII. To dye them Blew. 

Having firſt boiled them in Atom-water, then put 
them into the diſſolution of Indico in Urine. 

IX. To dye them green like Emeralds. 

Take Aqua-fortis, and put as much filings of Copper 
into it, as it will diſſolve ; then put the Wood, Horns, 
or Bones therein for a night. 

X. To dye Briſtles aud Feathers. 

Boil them in Alom-water, and after, while they are 
warm, put them into tinCture of Saffron, if you would 
have them yellow: or juyce of Elder-berries, if blew : 
or in tinfure of Verdegriele, if green. 

XI. To dye an Azure colour. 

Take Roch-alom,filings of Braſs,of each two ounces, 
Fiſh-glew half an ounce, Vinegar, or fair watera pant, 
boil it to the conſumption of the halt. 

XII. To ſoften Tuory and Bones. 

Lay them twelve hours in Agqua-fortis, then three days 
in the juyce of Beets, and they will be tender, and you 
may make of them what you will: To haraer them a7 ain, 
lay them in ſtrong white Wine-vinegar. 

XHI.. Tomake Horns ſoft. 

Take Urine a month old, Quick-lime one pound, 
calcined Tartar half a pound, Tartar crude, Salt, of 
. P 4 : each 
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each four ounces, mix and boil all together,then ſtrain 
it twice or thrice, in which put the Horns for cigtt 
dayes, and they will be ſoft. 

XIV. Another way to make them ſoft. 

Take aſhes of which glaſs is made, Wick-lime of 
each a- pound, water a ſufficient quantity , boil them 
till one third part is conſumed, then put a feather intg 
it, 1f the feather peel it is fodden enough, if not, hoil 
it longer, then clarifie it, and put it out, into which 
put filings of Horn for two dayes; anoint your hand 
with oyl; and work the Horns as-it were paſte, then 
make it into what faſhion you pleaſe. | | 
- RV. Another way to ſoften Horns. 

Takejuyce of diarwblan Alexanders, Yarrow, Ce- 
landine and Radiſh roots, with ſtrong Vinegar , mix 
them, into which pat Horns, and digeſt ſeyen dayes in 
horſe-dung, then work themas before. 

XVI. To caſt Horns in a mould like as Lead. 

Make a Lixivium of calcined Tartar and Quick- 
lime, into which put filings or ſcrapings of Horn, boil 
theni well together, and they will be as 1t were pap, 
tinge it of the colour you would have it, and then you 
may caſt it ina mould, and make thereof what faſhi- 
oned things you pleaſe. Os 

 XVIE. To make Ivery white. 

If Ivory be yellow, ſpotted or coloured, lay it in 
Quick-lime, pour a little water over it, lettigg it lye 
twenty four hours, andit will be fair and white: 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


Of Dying Yarn, Linnen Cloth, and the like, - 


l T” aye a ſad Brown. : 
| Firſt infuſe the matter to be dyed in a ſtrong 


tincture of Hermodadcts : then in a bag put Saffron and 
ahe: , fratum ſuper ſtratum, upon which put water 
two parts mixed with Vinegar one part; ſtrain the 
water and Vinegar through hot , fifteen or ſixteen 
times, in this Lixiviate tinCture of Saffron put what 
you would dye, letting it lyea night, then takeit out, 
and hang it up to dry without wringing, which do in 
like manner the ſecond and third times, es 

Il. Todye a blew Colour. 

Take Ebulus berries ripeand well dryed, ſteep them 
in Vinegar twelve hours, then with your hands rub 
them, and ſtrain thera through a linnen cloth, putting 
thereto ſome bruiſed Verditer and Alom. rs 

Note , if the blew is 'to be clear , put more Veratter 
fo tt. 

Ill. Another excellent blew Dye. 

Take Copper ſcales one once, Vinegar three oun- 
ces, Salt one drachm ; pur all into a Copper veſlel ; 
and when you would dye, put the ſaid matterinto the 
tincture of Brazil. ” 

IV. Another excellent blew Dye. SNL. 

Take calcined Tartar three pugils, unſlak'd Lime 
One pug)l, make a Lixivium, and filtrate it; to twelve 
or fifteen quarts of the ſame water put Flanders blew 
one pound, and mix them well : ſet it"to the fire, till 


% 


| youcan ſcarcely endure your hand in it: then firſt botl 


what 


» 
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what you would dye in Alom-water, then dry it: x 
terwards dip it in hot Lye twice or thrice; then putit 
into the Dye. 

V. A good red Dye. 

Take Brazil. in powder, fine Vermilion, of eachhalf 
an ounce, boil them in Rain-water, with Alom one 
drachm, boil it till it is half conſumed. 

VI. Another excellent good red Dye. 

Take of the Lixiviam of unſlak'd Lime one pint, 
Brazil in powder one ounce, boil to the half, then 
put to it Alom half an ounce, keep it warm, but not 
to boil : then dip what you would dye, firſt in a Liz; 


vium of Red-wine Tartar, let it dry; then put it into 
the Dye. 


VIL Another very good Red. - 
Take Roſlet with Gym-Arabick, boil them a quarter 


of an hour, ſtrain it: then firſt boil what you would 
dye, in Alom-water two hours ; after put it into the 
Dye. | | 

VIII. Tomake fair Ruſſet Dye. 

Take two.quarts of water, Brazil ane ounce, boil it 


to a our ; Puttoit a ſufficient quantity of Grany and 
two drachms of Gum-Arabick. 


IR. A el rple Colour. 
yrtle 


Take berries two pound, Alom, calcined 
Braſs , of each one ounce , water two quarts, mix 


them 1n a Braſs Kettle, and boil half an hour, then 
fkrain it, Ss 


NR. ATellow Calour. 


Take berries of Purging 'Lhorn ,, gathered about 
Lanmai-aay , bruile them, adding a little Alom in 
powder then keep all in a Braſs veſlel. 

Nl. Another good Yellow. 


Put Alom in powder tothe TinRure of Safffon in 
Vinegar. 


XI. 4 
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XIL Avery good green Colour. og 6 
Take Sap-green, þruiſe it, put watet to it, then add 


a little Alom,, mix and infuſe for two or three days. 

XII. To take out Spots. 

Waſh the ſpots with oyl of Tartar per Del:quium,two 
or three times and they will yarliſh , then wafh with 
water. Spirit of Wine to waſh with is excellent in 
this caſe. If they be Ink ſpots, juyce of Limmons or 


Pin D 
the” Spirit of Salt is incomparable, waſhing often and dry- 
f not ing it : fo alſo Caſtle-ſope and Vinegar. 3s 


CHAP. XXXVIL 
of the Dying of Stuffs, Cloaths and Silks, 
I. JO make 4 ſubſtantial blew Dye. 


Take Woad one pound, and mix it with 
four pound of boiling water : infuſe it twenty four 
hours ; then dye with it all white colours. | 

I. To make a firm black, Dye. 

Firſt Wad it with the former Blew: then take of 
Galls one pound, - water ſixty pound, Vitriol three 
pounds: firſt boil the Galls and water with the Stuff 
or Cloath, two: hoursz then put in the Coperas at 
a cooler heat for one hour : then take ont the Cloath 
or Stuff and cool it, and put it in for another hour, 
boiling it : Laſtly, take it out again, cool it, and put if 
IN ONCE MOTE. 

I. To mal& an excellent Tellow Dye. | 

Take liquor or decotion of wheat-bran ( being 
very clear ) ſixty pound : in which diſſhlve three 


pound of Alom : thea boil the Stuff or Cloath in it 
: or 


L— \ war 
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for two hours : after which take Wold two pound; 
and boil it till you ſee the colour good. ; 

IV. To make 4 very good green Dye. | 

Firft dye the Cloth or Stuff yellow by the third Sea. 
on, then put it into the blew Dye, in the firſt Seton 
of this Chapter. | 

V. To makg a pure clear red Dye. 

Take liquor or infuſion of Wheat bran ( bein 
ftrained and made very clear) ſixty pounds, Alon 
two pounds, Tartar one pound 5 mix and diſſolye 
them , with which boil the Stuff or Cloth for two 
hours : take it then out, and boil it in freſh Wheat- 
bran liquor, ſixty pouhds:' to which put Madder three 
pounds; perfect the colour at a moderate heat, with- 
out boiling. Ss | 

VI. To make a verypleaſant purple Dye. . 

Firitdye it blew, by the firſt rule of this Chapter; 
then* boil it in the former red at the fifth rule hereof: 
laſtly, finiſh it with a decoCtion of Brazil. 

'* 'VIE. To aye Crimſon inGram. - 6 

- Fuſt boil tin thered art the fifthrule of this Chap- 
ter > then finiſh it in a ſtrov3 tinfture of Cochenele 
made in the Wheat-bran liquor aforeſaid: Where note, 
that the veſſels in which the Stuff and Liquors are 


* 


boiled muſt belined with Tin, elſe the colour will be 
defective. The ſame. obſerve in Dying of Silks ( in 
each colour) with this Caution, that you give them 
a much milder heat, and alonger time. BPR” 
VIE The Bow-dyers know, that diſſolved Titi {that 
is the ſolution of Jupirer) being put into a Kettle to the 
Alom and Tartar makes the Cloth attra&t the colour 
into it, ſo that none of the Cochenele is left ; but is all 
drawn out of the water into the Cloth. 
| The Spirit of Nitre being uſed with Alom and Tartars 
1 F he firſt boiling makes A firm ground, ſo that. they ſhall 
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ot ſpot nor loſe their colour by the Sun, Fire, Air, Vine- 
gar, Wine, Urine or Salt-water. | | 
To enumerate all the great variety of Dyes; or-Co- 
Jours; or offer at an eflay to reduce them toa certain 
method, as it is a labour needleſs, ſo it is as altogether 
' impoſlible, there being infinite colours to be produced, * 
for which ( as yet ) we have no certain, known or real 
' name : And out of what we have already enume-: 
' rated in this Chapter, the ingenious ( ifthey pleaſe ). 
ſhall find ( by little Practice and Experience )) ſuch 
great variety to be apparent , that ſhould we ex- 
preſs the number though but in a yery low or mean 
degree, we could not but be expoſed in cenſure to 
an Hyperbole even of the higheſt : Every of the 
aforegoing colours, will alone or ſingly, produce a 
Freat number of others, the firſt more deep or high 3” 
the latter, all of them paret 0g each other : And 
according to the variety of colours the matter is of, 
before it is put into the Dye, fuch new variety alſo 
ſhall you have again when it comes out.; not, according 
to what the colour natutally gives, but another clean 
contrary to what you ( although an Artiſt ) may ex- 
pect. For if ſtrange colours be dipt into Dyes not | 
natural to them, they produce a forced colour of a - 
new texture, ſuch as cannot poſſibly be preconceived 
by the mind of man, althoughlong and contigued.ex=. 
perience might much help in that caſe. And if ſuch 
variety may be produced by any one of thoſe ſingle 
colours; what number in reaſon might be the ultt- 
mate of any two or three or more of them being com- | 
plicate or compounded? Now if ſuch great numbers 
or Varieties may be produced, 1. By any one ſingle co- 
lour, 2.By beinf complicate ; how ſhould we (without 
- a..certain and determinate limitation by denomina- 


tion or name) eyer order ſuch confuſed, unknown, 
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varions, and undeterminate ſpecies of things, in any 
pleaſant, intelligible method ? Since therefore that the 
matter (as yet ) appears not only hard, but alſo im- 
poſſible, we ſhall commend what we have done tothe 
Ingenuity of the Induſtrious ; and deſire that Candor 
or Favour from the Experienced, with love to cored 
Our Errors ; which att or kindneſs will not only þe 
a future obligation to the Author, but alſo enforce Po. 
ſterity to acknowledge the ſame. 
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(ontaining the Original , Advancement and 
Perfettion of the Art of Painting : Pare 
ticularly Exemplified in the various 
Painting of the Ancients. 


To which is added the Art of Beautifying of che 
Face and Skin, according to the choiceſt wayes 
yet known: the whole Art of Perfuming never 
Publiſhed till now : A brief contemplation of 
Chiromantical Idea's : rogether with many 
other things of excellent Ulle. 


Of the Original of theſe Arts, 


L H E Original of the Art of Painting was 
taken from the Forms 'of things which do 

" appear 5, expreſſing the ſame ( as Ifidorus 
Pelufiota ſarh ) with proper colours, imitating the Lifts 
either 
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either hollow or ſwelling, dark.or light, hard or ſoft, rowh 
or ſmooth, new or old. bs 
. Ofſuch things ( amongſt Vegetables ) Flowers yield 
the greateſt yariety : of Animals, Man: of things 1p. 
animate, Landskips, &c.- For this matter of imitation 
was preſented in the chief things only; for who ſhoyld 
learn to imitate all things in Nature ? the greater being 
attained, the leſſer will follow of themſelves; if any ſhall 
attempt ſo great a burthen, two inconveniencies, faith 
Quintilian, will neceſlarily follow, to wit, Alwayes toſay 
too much, and yet never to ſay all. 
' IL And this imitation of things ſeen with the Eye, yas 
much helped by the Idea's of things conceived in the mind, 
from” the continual motion of the imagination. 
Wherefore as Quinrilian ſaith ( lib. 10. cap. 3. of 
his Inſtitutions of Oratory ) © We ſhall dowell to 
© accuſtome our minds to ſuch a ſtedfaſt conſtancy of 
©* conceiving, as to overcome all other impediments 
* by the earneſtneſs of our intention: for if we do 
* altogether bend this intention upon things concei- 
* ved, our mind need never take notice of any thing 
© which the Eye ſees, or the Ear hears. And there- 
fore thoſe which would profit much, muſt take care 
and pains to furniſh their minds with all forts of uſe- 
ful iniages and Idea's. - « This treaſury of the mind 
* ( faith Caſſodorus cap. 12. de Anima) is not over- 
© Joaden in haſte: if it be once furniſhed, the Artiſt 
** ſhall find upon any ſudden occaſion . all things ne- 
© ceſlary, ready at hand; whereas thoſe which are 
** unprovided ſhall be to ſeek. It is like to the Ana- 
lytical Furniture in Algebra, without the knowledge 


of which, no notable thing can be performed. Now: 


although the imagination may be eaſily moved, yet 
this ſame excellency is not attained in an inſtant : And 


' Images, 


without the ability of expreſſing of the conceived: 
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Images, All the exerciſe of the fancy is worth no- 
ing; - 
Ill Theſe Forms and Idea's were not ſtngly-tonſedered; but 
tomplitately. PI = 

For whereas nature ſcarcely eyer repreſents any 


Te one thing pertecc in beauty (in all its parts ) leſt it 
| ta ſhould be faid, that ſhe had nothing more to diſtribute 
faith  toothers: So Artilts of old choſe our many Patterns, 
ſy which were abſolutely. perte&t in fome of their parts; 


that by deſigning each. part after that Pattern, which 
was perfect therein, they might at laft preſent ſome- 
thing perfect in the whole. And ſo when Zeuxris tn- 
tended an exquiſite Pattern of a beautiful woman, he 


of ſought: not for this perfe&tion in one particular body z 
PA - but choſe five of the moſt well-favoured Virgins, 
of that he might find in them thar perfect beauty, which 
oy (as Lucian faith ) muſt of neceſſity be but one. And 
1 | Maximus Tyrius faith;-you {ballnot'find in haſt a body. 
- ſo accurately exact, as to compare it with the beauty 
| of a Statue.” And Proclus ſaith, if you take a man 
© brought forth by nature, and another made by Art of 
; Carving, that by nature ſhalt not ſeem the ſtareler,. 
L becauſe Art doth many things more exattly : To: 
which Ov4daſſents, when that he ſaith that Pygmalion 


did Carve the Snow-white Image of Ivory, with fach 
a nappy dexterity,that it was alrogether impoſlible that 
 fucha woman ſhould be born. | 
IV. From this manner. of imitation aid ariſe the kill 

of. deſirning ,, from whence ſprgng the Arts of Painting, 
7 avg » Waſhing, Caſting x and all otonzrs of that 


7 | 
- © Theſe Arts in their infancy, wereſo mean, that the 
ficſt Artiſt: was forced ( as e/flians faith ib, 10. cap. 
10; of hus Hiſtory ).in Painting to write this is an Ox 
this a Horſe, this a Dog :. But as Tully faith ( #2 _ 


1 
4 ED 
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de clars oratorirus) there is nothing both invented 
and finiſhed at a time. And Arnebiws in libro ſecunds 
adyerſus Gentes ſaith, © The Arts are not together 
** with our minds, brought forth out of the heavenly 
<« places; but are all found out here on earth, and 
* in proceſs of time, ſoftned, forged, and beautified, 
*by a continual meditation : Our poor and need 
< life, perceiving ſome caſual things to fall out roo 
< peroully, whileſt it doth imitate, attempt, try, ſlip, 
* reform, and change, hath out of the ſame aſliduoug 
© reprehenſion made vp ſome ſmall pieces of Arts, 
** the which it hath afterwards by ſtudy brovght to 
&« ſome perfection. 

V. Theperſons who were the firſt inventers of theſe Art 
are ſcarcely known ( becauſe daily new inventions were ad- 
de1) but thoſe famous Perſons who' either ſtrove to bring 
them to 4” pax or add to what was already invented, 
or otherwiſe were famous in any one particular thing, Hiſtory 
has in part informed us of. 

The famous Paxſias was the firſt that attempted to 
bring the Art of Painting to perfection. a>» was 
the firſt that. undertook the expreſſing of inviſible 
things, as Thunder, Lightning, and the like; the 
which conſideration of theſe almoſt impoſlibihties 
made Theophylattus Simocatus (in Epiſt. 37.) fay, that 
Painters undertake to expreſs ſuch things, as nature 
1s not able to do: And the ſame Apetles had a certan 
invention and grace, . proper to himſelf alone, to 
which never any other Artificer ever attained. And 
although Zexxis, Apelles, Aglaophon, did none ofthem 
ſeem to lack any thing of, yet they differed very much, 
and had each of them ſome peculiar excellency, of 
which neither of the other two could boaſt. Here is but 


one Art of Caſting, in which Aron, Pohclerns, Lyſ#- 
Ps bave bcen excellent, yet did One yerp much differ 


from 
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from another : Zexx# did ſurpaſs all other Artizans wm 
Painting womens bodies : Lyſpp#s is moſt excellent 
infine and ſubtle workmanſhip : Polycletus made ex- 
cellent Statues upon one Leg : Sams did excel in 
conceiving of Viſions and Phantaſies: Dionyſuss in 
Painting of men only : Polygnotus molt rarely expref- 
ſd the affeftions and pailions of men: Antimochus 
made noble women : MNicias excellent in Painting of 
women, but moſt excellent iti four footed creatures, 
chiefly Dogs * Calamis made Chariots, with two or 
| four horſes; the horfes were ſo excellent and exatt, 
that there was no place left for Emulation « Emuphra- 
70r; the firſt and moſt excellent in expreſling the dig- 
nity, and marks of Heroical Perions; Areſtodemus 
Painted Wreſtlers: Serapiov was moſt excellent in 
Scenes: Pyreicus ( inferjour in the Art of Pattiting to 
none) painted nothing but Coblers and Barbers : Lu 
dio tie firſt and nioſt excellent in Painting Landskips f 
Fpollodorus, Aſelepiodorus, Anarobulus, Alevas, were- 
tlie only Painters of Philofophiets, &c. 

VI. Another reaſon of the Invention hereof, was from the 
moving of the paſſions. 

For as Smonides ſaith, (comparing Painting witlt 
Poſey) Picture isa filent Pokey, and yoley 1s a ſpea- 
king Picture : Upon the occaſion of theſe words, Ple- 
tarch ſaith, The things repreſented by Painters; as if they 
Were as yet doing, are propounded by Ora:ors, as done 
already Painters expreſs in colours and lines, what 
Poets do in words, the one doth that with the Pencil , 
which the other doth with the Pen. When Latinas Pa- 
catus had made a full deſcription of the miſerable en 
of the wicked Meximus,he calls upon all the Paintersto 
afliſt him: Bring hither, bring hither you pious 
Poets ( ſaith he) the whole care and ſtudy of your 
tedious nights ; TO alſo, deſpiſe the vngar 

4; "or "Sg $ 
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Argument of Ancient Fables; theſe, theſe things de- 
ſerve better to be drawn by your cunning hands: ler 
the Markct-places and Temples be filled with ſuch ' 
Spectacles; work them our in Ivory ; let them live 
in colours ; It them ſtand in Braſs ; let them exceed 
the price of precious Stones. It doth concern the fe. 
curity of all Ages, that ſuch things might be ſeen to 
. have. been done, if by chance, any one filled -with 
wicked deſires, might drink in innocency by his Eyes, 
when he ſhall Tee the ( horrid and deplorable ) Monu- 
ments of theſe our times. And Gregory Nyſſen, upon 
the Sacrificing of Iſaac ſaith, I often ſaw in a Pifturs 
the Image of this Fatt, upon which 1 could not look with- 
out. tears, ſo lively did Art put the Hiſtory before my 
Eyes. | 

TV . The Egyptians were the firſt inventers of Pain- 
ting : The Greeks brought it (out of its rudeneſs) toproper- 
tion: The Romans adorned it with colours: The Germans 
(7ollewing them) made their works mare durable by painting 
2n Oyl: of whom the Engliſh, Dutch, Italian, ad French, 
are. become imitators. 

It 1s reported that the Grecians were the firſt pain- 
ters, and that their colours.were (in the infancy there- 
of ) only white and black: bur it appears more with 
reaſon and truth, that the invention thereof ſhould be 
aſcribed to the Egyptians, who. ( before the inventi- 
on of Letters) ſignified their conceptions by Hrerogly- 
phicks of Figures, Cyphers, Characters, and Pictures 
of divers things, as Birds, Beaſts, Inſeits, Fiſhes, Trees, 
Plants, and the like, vluch by: Tradition they tranſ- 
fer'd. to their Children; fo they made the Falcon to- 
benifie Diligence, Strength, and Swiftneſs.: the Bec 
a King 3 its Honey, Mildneſs;, its Sting, Juſtice : a Ser- 
pent ( tail in mouth ) thereyolptign of the Year-: the 
Eagle, Envy 3 the Earth, alabouring Beaſt ; a Hort 
LEG 5 ani © Hearing, 
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Hearing, &'c. Now our bare learning to imitate 1s.not 
enough; it 1s requiſite that fince we are not firſt in 
invention, we ſhould ſtudy. rather to outgo than to 
follow. If #t were unlawful ( ſaith Quintilian) to add 
any thing to things invented, or to find out better things, 
our continual labour would be good for nothing , for it 5 
certain that Phydias and Apelles, have brought many 
things to light, which their Predeceſſors knew nothing of. 
Apelles did all things with compleatneſs, Zeuxis, with 
an ineſtimable grace : Protogenes with an indefatigable 
diligence : Timanthes with a great deal of ſubtilty 
and curioſity : Nicophanes with a ſtately magnikcence. 
Now to attain to theſe kind of Excellencies, It is necel- 
fary tohave recourſe to variety of great Maſters, that 
ſomething out of the one, and ſomething out of the 
other,may be as ſo many ornaments to adorn our works; 
_ andas ſo many ſteps to lead us on to the door of per- 
RO 2 
VIII. About the time of Philip King of Macedon, ths 
Art began to flouriſh: growing into-great eſtimation in the 
days of Alexander and his Succeſſors: from thence through 
all the ſeries of time even to this day, #t hath received by 
degrees,ſuch wonderful advancements that it may be now ſaiay 
t 8 arrived at perfettion. 
For without doubt there is a perfection of Art to be 
attained, and it is as poſſible that I, or thou, or he, may 
as well attain it, as any body elſe,if wereſolve to ſtt1ve, 
and take pains, without fainting,or fear of deſpair. And 
ſince the Art of Painting is (as Socrates faith) the reſem- 
blance of viſible things, the Artiſt ought to beware that 
he abuſes not the liberty of his imagination, in the 
' ſhapes of monſtrous and prodigious Images of things 
not-known in nature; but asa true lover of Art, prefer 
a plain and honeſt work (agreeing with nature) before 


any phantaſtical and conceited device whatſoever. 
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"5 the excellency and beauty of eyery object: tie 
_ © ſpangled Canopy of Heaven by night, the wander- 
** ing Clouds by day, the wonderful Form of the 
** Rain-bowy ,, the glorious matutine appearance oi 
'* Phabus; the meridional exaltation, the golden rays 
#* which ſurround him, the mutability of his ſhadows, 
** his yeſpertine ſetting : the lofty tops of Mountains, 
* unacceſlible and ridgy Rocks, profound Valleys, 
& large Plains, which feel to meet Heaven, green 
#f Trees, and pleaſant Groves, delightful Hills, ſweet 
i and flowery Meadows, pleaſant Streams, Iprivghg 

| ] oun- 


IX, Laſtly, that from Time, Form, Magnitude, « Towe! 
Number, Proportion, Colour, Motion, Reſt, Scitua, « fgl Or 
tion, Similitade, Diſtance, Imagination, and Light, « tyres» 
im 4 fingle and complicate conſideration, this Art hath it; &« to thi 
efſence or being, and at laſt had by the help of induſtrious «he v 
and unwearied minds, its Original produttion, and manife. « Arm! 
ft ation, « the 1 

Light 1s that only thing, without which all thoſe « Diſt 
other things from which this Art ſprings, would be « dom 
uſeleſs ; without which the Art it ſelf cannot be. «1t « hoh 
(© 1s (as Saxderſon faith) the heavens off-ſpring, the « {an 
© eldeſt daughter of God, fiat lux, the firit days Crea- « ha 
© tzon: it twinkles in a Star, blazes in a Comet; « ms 
© dawns in a Jewel, diſſembles in a Glow-worm «ya 
** contraQs it ſelf in a Spark, rages in a Flame, is 
WY in a Candle, and dyes in a Coal. By it the _ 
&{ght hath being, and the imagination life, which 
© comprehends the univerſality of all things without 
if ſpace of place: the whole Heavens in their vaſt and 
& full extent, enter at once through the apple of the 
* Eye, without any ſtraitneſs of paſſage ; the ſight 
**15a ſenſe, which comprehends that, which no other l. 
*< ſenſe 1s capable of; it judgeth and diſtinguiſheth 
** between two contraries in an inſtant, it conſiders " 
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« Fountains, flowing Rivers, ſtately Cities, famous 
« Towers, large Bridges, magnificent Buildings, fruit- 
« fl Orchards and Gardens, ſhapes of living Crea- 
«tyres, fromthe Elephant to the Ant, ſrom the Eagle 
« to the Wren, and from the Whale to the Shrimp, 
«the wonderful forms of InſeQts , the marching of 
« Armies, the beſieging and ſtorming of Garilons, 
« the inſolencies of rude People, and flight of the 
« Diſtreſſed, the deſolation an depopulation of King- 
« doms and Countries, the ſailing of Ships,terrible Sea- 
« fohts, great beauty of Colours, together with thou- 
« (ands of other things, all which it digeſts, and Mar- 
«ſhals inample Order, that when occaſion may be, It 
« may exert its ſtore, for the benefit, advantage, ad- 
« yancement, and perfeCtion of Art. 


CHAP. II. 


of the farther progreſs of theſe Arts. 


[, S God Almighty ( whois the Author of all wi ſdom ) 

' was the firſt inſtitutor hereof, ſo alſo was he the pro- 
_— by whom theſe Arts have made progreſſion in the 
World. 

Certainly, faith Philoſtratus, PiCture is an invention 
of the Gods, as well for the painted faces of the Mea- 
dows adorned with Flowers, according t0 the ſeveral 
Seaſons of the year 3 as for thoſe things, which ap- 
pear inthe Sky. What wonderful Eloquence is this ? 
that in ſo few words, this Philoſopher ſhould clear ſo 
great. a Point, But what faith Gregorius Nyſſenus? 
Man, faith he, is an earthen Statue : and Suidas 173 
Oratione prima de Beatitudinibus ; ſpeaking of Adam, 

Q 4 faith, 
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ſaich, This was the firſt Statue, the Image named by 
God, after which all tne Art of Carving uſed by meh 
receiverh direQions : Lot's Wife wasanother, turned 
mto a durable Pillar of Salt, of whom Prudentins ( in 
Harmartijenia) ſaith, ſhe waxed ſtiff, being changed | 
into a more brittle ſubſtance, ſhe ſtandeth Metamor- 
phoſed into Stone, apt to be melted, keeping her old 
poſture jn that Salr-ſtone Image 5 her comlineſs, her 
ornaments, her forzhead, hereyes, her hair,- her face 
alſo ( looking backward ) with her chin gently turned, 
do retain the unchangeable Monuments of her Anti. 
ent offence: and though ſhe melteth away continually 
1m Salt fiveat ; 'yet doth the compleatneſs of her ſhape 
ſuffer no loſs by that fluidity ; whole droves of bealts 
cannot impair that ſavoury ſtone ſo much, but ſtill 
there 1s liquor enough to lick,by which perpctual loſs, 
the waſted skin is ever renewed. To theſe let us add 
the pattern of the Tabernacle ſhewed unto Moſes upon 
Mount Sinai: The Brazen Serpent made by the ex- 
preſs command of God: The Pattern of the Templc 
( which David gave unto Solomon) after the form 
which God made with hisown hand : Exzekzel's por: 
traiCt of Fernſalem with its formal Siege upon & Tile 
by expreſs command from God alſo: The Brazen 
Statue Of our:-Lord Feſus Chriſt exefted hy the woman 
healed of the bloody Iſſue, as is mentioned by Photius, 
and Aferius Biſhop of Amaſa, and other Eccleſiaſtick 
Writers : The Pi&ure alſoof our Lord made without 
hands, as it is related by Damaſcenus Cedrenus and 0- 
thers { The Pifure of Chriſt in a Napkin or Towel, 
ſent by our Lord himſelf,unto Augarus King of Edeſſa, 
Fogetnet with many more too tedious here to relate. 
.. It. By vertue of this divine band it was that many Ar- 


?i's of old attained to a certain kind of perfettion in theſe 


Arts, © 
CAITEC 
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We will onlytefer the ptoof of this to the examples 
| jn the 31 of E:xodjs of Bezaleel and Aholiab; of whom 

God himſelf witnelſeth, that he called them by name 
to make the Tabermactz ;, and filled them with his ſpi- 


cit, nor. only to deyife curious works 52 Gold, in 'Sil- 


% 


er, in Braſs, and in Sitk,; but alfo gave them $kill tq 


| reachothers the ſame. | 
fll. Nature alſo bath ot been idle, but hath ated a 
Maſter-piece herein, . On: BE. 
' To patsby the glory of Flowers, the excellent com- 
lineſs of beafts ( as in'the ow of Leopards, tails of 
Pracorks, and the like ) 1 will only remark the ſame of 
a Gem, which Pyrybus (who made War with the * Ro- 
mans) had, of winch Pliny in lib. 34. 'cap. 1. of hisna- 
tural Hiſtory, reports, that it being an Agarh had the 
vine Muſes and: Fpollo holding of a Lute depicted there- 
m; the Tots not by Art, but by nature, being ſoſpread 
overthe ſtone, that each Muſe had her peculiar mark. 
Wo Zoo 
IV. The careof Parents in the Educatiti of their Cinl- 
dren, was another reaſon of the progreſs hereof. 
The Grecians, faith Ariſtotle in cap. 3. kb. 8. of his 
Politicks, did teach their children the Art of Painting - 
and PlutarchAaith, that Paulus «Amilius had Sculptors 
and Painters amongſt the Maſters of his children as 
well as Philofophers and Rhetoricians ? and Pliny 
faith, * that by the Authority of Pamphilzs, this Art 
hath been ranked among the liberal Sciences, and that 
only Free-born children ſhould learn it. And Ggler: 
enumerating ſeveral Arts as Phyſick, Rhethorick, Miſick, 
Geovierry, Arithwetick, Logick, Grammer, and knowledge 
of Law; add unto theſe, faith he, Carving and Painting. 
And as the Grecians were the firſt, that taught their 
children theſe Arts, ſoalſo they provided Letimes for 
them choice Maſters. MEET. 
ASE V. Theſe 


> H 
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 V. Theſe Maſters by their carefulneſs and vioilan 
deceruing thoſe that 7 their truſt in them, "je 
Pillars of theſe Arts,and #552 them to Poſteritywhich 
by the addition of conſiderable gifts and rewards had an hy. 
noxrable efteem in the world, ©. 

Their care was manifeſt in laying down ſolid Prin. 
can__ of Art; of which Quintlian in cap. 2. lib. 12, 
of his Inſtitutions of Oratory ſaith, though vertue may 
borrow ſome forward fits of nature, yet ſhe nwſt at- 
tain to perfeCtion by doQtrine. Their vigilancy was 
ſeen in watching, to apprehend their Scholars capa. 
cities, that they might ſuit themſelves accordingly ; as 
in Tally's inſtance of Iſocrares, a ſingular good teacher, 
who was wont to apply the ſpur to Ephorus, but the 
bridle to Theopomprs ; And their reward was eminent, 
as Plizy noteth in Pamphilys his School, out of which 
Apelles and many other excellent Painters came, who 
taught no body under a Talent ( which is about 175 
pound ſterling ) thereby the better to maintain the 
Authority of Art. 

VI. Their prattice exaitly agreed with their precepts. 

As with Sereca, that labvur is not loſt, whoſe ex- 
periments agree with precepts; ſo with Quintilian, 
Thoſe examples may ſtand for teſtimonies : And it was 
the practice of Painters of old, as Galen witneſſeth 
concerning Polycktus, who hath not only ſet down in 
Writing the accurate precepts of Art ; but alſo that 
he made a Statue according to the rules of Art con- 
tainedin thoſe precepts. 

VII. Theſe precepts which they taught their Scholars, 
they delivered in writing, that they might ever accompany 
_ them whereſoever they went. | : 

Apelles gave the precepts of this Art to his diſciple 
Perſeus in writing, as. Polycletus did to his; beſides 
innumerable others now in being too tedious here to 

| recite. 
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recite, The like did theſe following, Adexs, My- 
lenaus, Alcetas, Alexss the Poet, Anaſimenes, Antigo- 
ns, Ariſtodemnus, Carius, Artimon, Callixenus, Chriſto- 
dorus, Democritus, Epheſus, Durts, Eupherion, Euphra- 
nor | Ifthminis » Hegeſander Delphicus , Hippias Elens, 
Hypſicrates, Tamblicus, Juba Rex Mauritaniz, Malchus 
Bizantins, Melanthius, Menechmns) Menetor, Pamphilus, 
Polemon, Porphyrius, Praxiteles, Protogenes, Theophanes, 


ſat. | 
Was Yenecrates, and many athers, the chief of whole works 

apa- are now loſt, 

> as VIII. As Arts came now. anto eftimations ſo at length 


Laws were eſtabliſhed for their preſervation 3 and puniſh- 


her, 

the ments for their prevarication. 

nt, The beginning of theſe Laws was firſt at Argos, E- 
ich pheſus, Thebes and Athens, as alſo in Egypt» where a 
ho workman ( faith Diodorus Siculys) is fearfully puniſh- 
75 ed, if he undertake any charge in the Commonwealth, 
he or meddle with any Trade but his own: the which 


Law, faith Herodotes, the Lacedemonians did allo ap- 
proveof. By means of which Laws it was, that the 
Artiſts of thoſe Nations attained to ſuch a perfection 
b of Art, as we ſhall hereafter relate. 

: IX. The fervent = and love of emulation to excel 
| others, the commendable ſimplicity of Art > together with 
the content and ſatisf ation of doing ſomething well, gave 4 
large progreſs towards the advance of Art. 

It was nobly faid of Scipio Africanus, that every 
magnanimous ſpirit compares himſelf, not oy with 
them that are now alive 3 but alſo with the ſamous 
men of all agesz whereby it appears that great wits 
are always by the ſting of emylation, driven forwards 
to great matters ; but he that by too much love of his 
own works, COMPAres himſelf with no body, muſt 
needs attribute much to his own conceits. Doſt thou 


deſire the glory of fiviſtneſs? ſaith Aartial (in Epigr 
: 36. lt0. 


k, 
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36. bb. 12. ſtrive to out-go the'Tyger, and, the light 
Oſtrich it is no glory at all to'outrun Aſes. This 
emulation 1s the force of great wits, whereby our imi. 
cation is provoked ſometimes by envy, and ſometime; 
by admiration, whereby it falls out, that the thing we 
earneſtly ſeek after, is ſoon brought to ſome height of 
perfection; which perfection conliſtsn exatt imita. 
tion, according to the ſimplicity of Art, and not in 
gaudy appearances, which adorns the ſhadows much 
More than eyer nature adorned the ſubſtance. This 
imitation "of the life gave the Artizan fame 3 which 
fame-quickened his aſpiring thonghts, adding more 
tuel to the flames, till ſuch rime, 'as he bronght forth a 
moſt abſdlute work, whereby he conceived a joy, con- 
tent and fatisfaction, as durable as the work it ſelf, 
upon which he now conceived himſelf a happy man, 
and through a juſt affiance of his vertues knows him- 
ſelf to be lifted up above the reach of envy, where he 
Rands ſecure of his fame, enjoying in this life ( as if 
he were now conſecrated unto Eternity ) the venera- 
tion that'is like to fotlow him after his death; thus 
-an honeſt emulation and confidence , © bringing forth 
works of general applauſe, *ptocureth unto its author 
an kn Glory. Now whata comfortable thing 
is this, to-havea fore-feeling of what we hope to at- 
taintof - ----- p 

X. \ Another reaſon of the augmentation of theſe Arts, 
was the _ uſes thereof among men, either for good 

_ or evil purpoſes. Dr n9s | | 
 As1n natwal Sciences, where words come ſhort, a 
little Piture givethus the knowledge of Beaſts, Birds, 
Fiſhes, and other forms, gs well inanimate as animate : 
In the Tatticks, how ſhould a General know how to 
Tet his men in array, unleſs he try the caſe by deſign or 
_delineation? ſo'in Arebirejire to pourtray FR 
: after 
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fer any faſhion, and to work out the Patterns. of . 
high and mighty buildings in a little wax, keeping in 
© ſmall an example the exact proportion of the grea- . 
ter Structure : In Geometry the. exaCtneſs of Lines, . 
Angles, Surfaces and Solids: In Botonalogia, the exaCt 
ſhapes of Herbs, Plants and Trees: In Zoologia, the 
ſhapes.of all Living creatures : In Anthropologia, the. 
exact deſcription of all theparts of mans body inward. 
and outward : In Chymia, the forms of all Chymical 
relſels: and operations : In che lrves of. illuſtrious men. 
and Princes, to exprets their forms and ſhapes to the 
life, that age. might not prevail againſt them, delſer- 
ving thereby ( as Yarro laith) the enyy of the Gods 
themſelyes : In Geography, to deſcribe in ſmall Maps. 
Kingdoms, Countreys, and Cities, yea, the whole 
World: In Policy, as Michal in ſaving her husband 
David, Ptolomeus in the Image of Alexander, which he 
willingly let Perdiccas catch from him, ſuppoſing it to 
have been the body it ſelf, thereby avoiding much, 
blood-ſhed: Cyrus his wooden Perſians in the Siege of 
Sardis , by. which. the 'Towns-men being frighted, 
yielded the City : Epaminondas at T hebes by the Image 
of Pallas did wonders: Amaſis King of Egypt, his gol- 
den Image made of the Baſin, in which his feet uſed to 
be waſhed, which the Egyprzans religiouſly worſhipped, 
whereby he brought them to affect him being now a 
King, who was Yan ignoble and baſe Parentage; the 
wooden Elephants of Perſeus, King of Macedonia, with 
which be wonted his-horſes, that they might nor be 
frighted intime of Battel.The Ornaments of Temples, 
Market-places and Galleries, places both publick and 
private. Julius Ceſar's Image in wax, hideous to look 
to, fortwenty. three gaping wounds he received, did 
mightily ſtir-up the Rowazsto revenge his death. Wor: 
thy men, which had deſerved well of the world, ha 
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pizedat; a piCture of Bularchusa Painter, was valued 
it its weight in Gold by Candaules King of Lydia: 
Ariftides was ſo ſingular in his Art, that it is reported 
of King Artalus that he gave an hundred Talents 
(which is about ſeventeen thouſand and five hundred 
pounds ſterling) for one of his Pictures. As much 
had Polycletus for one of his. Apelles had for pain- 
ting the Picture of Alexander the Great, three thou- 
ſand and five hundred pounds given him in golden 
Coin. Ceſar payed to Timomachus eighty Talents, 
(about fourteen thouſand pounds ſterling) for the 
Pictures of Ajax and Medea. Many more examples 
we might produce, but theſe may ſuffice ; at length 
no price was thought equal to their worth : ſo MNicsas 
rather than he would fell his Pifture called Necyia to 


| King Atralus, who proffered him ſixty Talents, (worth 
_ near.eleven thouſand pound ſterling) beſtowed it as a 
J Preſent upon his Country. 


XII. Art meeting with ſuch Succeſſes, created a boldneſs 
in Artificers, to attempt even the greateſt matters. | 
The great Colofſes of the Antients way ſerve here 
foran example; Zeuxis above all the reſt, hath been 
admired for his boldneſs : Emphranor alſo excelled 
Parrhaſias in this kind, in that the Theſeus of the one 
ſo infinitely excelled the Theſexs of the other. So great 
an excellency of Spirit aroſe inthe old Artificers, as 
not to be daunted by the authority of thoſe, who were 
_. liketo cenſure their works : it wasa great mark they 
aimed at, toavoid a proſperous ſhame or fear. And 
this they accompliſhed by taking care, not only to give 
them content, who muſt of neceſlity be contented 
with the work ; but alſo that they might ſeem ad- 
mirable unto them which may judge freely without 
controul, So they heeded todo well in the opinion 
of accurate and judicious fpeRators, rather” than ” 
- do 


do that which liked themſelves. And therefore what: 
ſoever is dedicated unto poſterity, and to remain as an 
example for others, had need be well done, neat, po- 
liſhed, and made according to the true rule and law 
of Art,foraſmuch as it is likely ta come into the hands 
of skilful Artificers, judicious. cenſarers, and-ſuch a; 
make a narrow ſcrutiny into-every defect. But asit 
1s impoſlible to.attain to an excellency. or height of 
any thing without a beginning, ſo 'do the firſt things 
in going on of the work ſeem to be the leaſt; the 
height of Arts, as of Trees, delighteth us very much, 
ſo do not theroots ; yet can there be no height with. 
out the roots. And therefore we ſhall find that a fre- 
vent and continual exerciſe, as it is moſt laborious, 
$i is moſt profitable ; ſeeing nature doth begin, hope 
of profit doth advance, and exerciſe doth accompliſh the 
thing ſought after. In ſum, by doing quickly, we 
ſhall never learn to do well; but by doing well, it is 
very likely we may-learn to do quickly. To this 
ſpeedy and well doing there belongeth three things, 
viz. . tO add, to detract, and to change. Toaddor 
detract, requireth leſs labour and judgement ; but to 
depreſs thoſe things that ſwell, to-raiſe thoſe things 
that ſink, to tye cloſe thoſe things which are ſcattered, 
to digeſt things that are. without order, to compoſe 
, Things that are different, to reſtrain things that are 
inſolent, requireth double pains: for thoſe things 
may be condemned, which once did pleaſe, to make. 
way for inventions not yer thought of. Now with- 
out doubt, the beſt way for emendation is to lay by: 
the deſign fora time, till it ſeem .unto us as new, or: 
anothers. invention ; leſt our own, like new. births, 
pleaſe us too much. | TE RE LN 
_ All. Laſtly, That which gave the greateſt and, as. it 
Were, the left. ſtep towards the. augmentation. of Arty md 
ITO, # men | oo 
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that free liberty which Artizans gave every one; to cen- 
ſure, to find fault with their works, and to mark, their 
defett's. A REN | 

It was - the opinion of Sereca.; that many would 
hive attained unto wiſdom, if they had not con- 
ceived themſelves to be wiſe already. When Phidzas 
made Jupiter for the Eleans, and ſhewed it, he ſtood 
behind the door liſtning what was commended, and 
what diſcommended in his work : one found fault 
with the groſsneſs of his nofe, another with the tength 
of his face, a third had ſomething elſe to ſay : now 
when all the ſpectators were gone, he retired himſelf 
again tomend the work, according to what was liked 
of the greater part; for he did not think the advite 
of ſuch a multitude to be a ſmall matter, judging that: 
ſo many ſaw many things better than he alone, though 
he could not but remember himſelf to be Phid;25: Bur 
yet Artificers did not from hence admit their judge- 
ments generally in every thing , but they followed 
, their diretions only in ſuch things as did belong to 
; their Profeſſion. As when Apelles made a work, he ex- 
| poſed it in a place where all that paſſed by might ſee 
It; hiding himſelf in the mean time behind the P+- 
clure, to hear what faults were marked in his works, 
preferring the common people before his own judge- 
nent; And he is reported to have mended his work, 
upon the cenſure of a Shoo-makgr , who blaming him 
or haying made fewer latchets in the infide of one of 
the Pantoffles, than of the other : the Shoo-maker 
finding the work. the next day mended according to 
his advice, grew proud, and began to find fault with 
the Leg alſo; whereupon Apelles could not contain 
himſelf any longer, but looking forth from behind the 
Picture, Ne ſutor ultra crepidam, bid the Shoo-maker 
hot go beyond his Laſt ; from, whence at laſt Sod 

ne: : 
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that Proverb. He is the beſt man that can adyie 

himſelf whart is fitto be done; and he is next .in good. 

neſs, that is content to receive good advice : but he 

that can neither adviſe himſelf, nor will be direQeg 
by the advice of others, is of a very ill nature. 


—— 


CHAP, III. 


Of the Conſammation or Perfeition of the 
Art of Painting. 


[. A® Invention gave way to the advancement of Art, 
fo the advancement of the ſame made way for its 
Perfeltion. - 

The Invention aroſe from the appearance of things 
{a= ag conceived in Idea's, as ve pry yaa 
1ignified ( 5» the firft Chapter of this B the Advance 
from the hin x of Td Idea's to light through 
praCtice ( by Chap. 2. ) from whence aroſe things very 
excellent for greatneſs : very good for their uſefulneſs » 
chotce- for their novelry, and: ſingular. for their kind. 

Il. Eaſe of Invention, Plenty of Matter, and Neatneſs 
of Work, were ſteps by which Art was conſummated. For 
caſe of Invention gave Enconragement, Plemy of Matter 
gave Formation, and Neatneſs gave Dehght, all which 0 
conſpired together, to put ſo much of emulation into 
the Artificer, to undertake, -or endeayour to do thoſe 
things, which in their kind might never after be ex- 
ceeded : this indeed wastheir aim of old, which al- 
. thoughthe aurients of this Art-could never attain un- 
_ to, yet did thty make ſuch way, that ſome of their 

followers have done thoſe things , which ever any 

after them could eyer mend, nor themfelyes ſcarcely 
| | | come 
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Syrian goddeſs; the head of Diana exalted at Chios, 
made by Bupalus and Anthermus, Hercules in the Tem. 
ple of Antomia, &c. An Artificer, faith Ph:loftratus in 
Proemio Iconum , tauſt underſtand the nature of a man 
throughly, to expreſs all his manners, guiſe, behayi- 
our, Cc. he muſt diſcern the force in the conſtitution 
of his cheeks, in the turning of his eyes, inthe caſting 
of his eye-brows ; in ſhort, he muſt obſerve all things 
which may help the judgement; and whoſoever istaus 
furniſhed will doubtleſs excell, and bring things toper- 
tection ; he then may eaſily paint a mad man, an an- 
' gry man, a penſive wan, a joyful man, an earneſt man, 
a lover, &c. ina word, the perfeftion of whatſoever 
may poſlibly be conceived in the mind. 

IV. Continual obſervation of exquiſite pieces ( whether 
Artificial or Natural) nimble conceptions, and tranquility 
of mind, are great means to bring Art to Perfettion. 

 Theworks of the Antients could neyer have been 
ſo exquiſite in the expreſſion of Paſſions, but by theſe 


means. How perfectly did Zeuxis paint the modeſt the 
and chaſte behaviqur of Pexelope > Timomachu the m:; 
_ raging mad fit of Ajax - Silanion the frowardneſs of it 
Apollodorus  Protogenes the deep penſiveneſs of Ph:- P 
liſcus: Praxiteles the rejoycings of Phryne, Parrhaſuss 0 
a boy rupning in Armour; and Aritides his Anapaus- d 
menos dying for love of his Brother ? Bodius his Image C 


of Hercules is of the ſame nature:Themyſtius ſhews usthe 
_ true Image of feigned friendſhip; Apellizs a molt live- 
ly Image of Juſtice z Apelles an admirable Picture of 
Slander ;, thouſands of examples more might be drawn 
| out of antient Authors to approve theſe things , if 
| theſe may be thought not ſufficient. 
 V. This Perfettion alſo lyeth in the truth of the matter, 
the occaſion thereof, and diſcretion to uſe it. | 
'The-moſt antient and- famous Painters id: a 
MD | muc 
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much account of Truth, and had rather loſe the neat- 
neſs and glory of their pieces, than to endanger the 
truth of their ſtory 5 which indeed 1s the great com- 
mendation of a PiCture, for as much as Lucian faith, 


- That nothing can be profitable but what proceeds 


from truth. Occaſion allo is a great matter ; the Pi- 
ure of Bacchus may here ſerve for an excellent ex- 
ample, whoſe paſſion of love was ſo clearly expreſſed 
therein 5 caſting aſide his brave apparel, Flowers, 
Leaves, Grapes, &c. Now in repreſenting things 
truly according to the occaſion, diſcretion ought to be 
your guide; for as in Tragedies, ſo alſo in Pictures 
all things ought not to be repreſented ;, let not 1dedea 
( faith Horace in libro de Arte) Murder her own chil- 
dren in the preſence of all the people ; let not the 
wicked Atreus boil humane fleſh openly; there are 
doubtleſs many things, which had better be left our, 
though with ſome loſs of the ſtory , than with the 
loſs of modeſty ; wanton , unlawful and filthy luſts 
(though they may gain the vain title of wit, yet ) 
they diminiſh not only the eſtimation of the work- 
man, but alſo the excellency of the work, debarring 
it of perfection. Precepts help Art much, in pro- 
pounding, unto us the right way; but where they fail, 
our wits muſt ſupply, by warily conſidering what 1s 
decent and convenient ; for this Art requireth ſtudi- 
ous endeavours, aſſiduous exercitations, great expert- 
ence, deep wiſdom, ready counſel, veracity of mind, 
diligent obſervations, and great diſcretion. 

VI. To the former add Magnificence, which gives Au- 
thority to things excellent. 

Great minded men are moſt of all given to enter- 
tain ſtately conceits ; therefore an Artizan ought to 
be of a magnanimous nature z if not, yet that at leaſt 


he ought with a determined reſolution to aim at mag- 
ch R 3 nifucers 
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rificent things. So 1t ſeems that nature did diſpoſe 
Nicoph mes to a high ſtrain of invention ; Nicophanes 
( faith Pliny, lib. 35. cap. 10. ) was gallant and neat, 
ſo thathe did paint Antiquities for Eternity , whereby 
he was commended for the magnificence of his work, 
and gravity of his Art. Such Arrificers therefore ay 
do bring any thing to perfet&tion, mult be of an exceed- 
ing great ſpirit, and entertain upon every- occaſion 
great thoughts, and loity imaginations 5 by this 
means they ſhall gain an everlaſting fame ; bur this 
1s jmpoſlible ( ith Longings ) for any who buſie 
the thoughts and ſtudies of their life about vile and 
flayiſh matters, to bring forth any thing which might 
deſerye the admiration of ſucceeding.ages. If any Ar- 
7:2ap be not naturally of ſo great a ſpirit, let-him help 
himſelf by the reading of FZiftory and Poeſie, Hiſtory 
cannot but inſpire a magnanimous Spirit , when ſhe re- 
preſents to us ſo many rare exploits, and theexamples 
of ſo many great noble and valiant fouls, who through- 
out all ages, in the midit of moſt eminent dangers, have 
demonitrated their vertues and ſpirits not only to thoſe 
preſent, but all ſucceeding times. Poeſie alſo being of a 
Haughty and lofty ſtile, doth much enlarge the mind, 
and from thence many excellent things are brought : 
| The mnch admired Elean Jupiter which Phidias made, 
himſelf confeſſed to be formed after the Image of 
Jupiter deſcribed in Homer. From the ſame Poet did 
Apelles paint the Image of Diana among the ſacrificing 
Virgins. It is not the preſent age, but the ſacred me- 
mory of all poſterity, which giyes unto us a weighty 
and durable crown of Glory, © 

VIL Exatt Jnalo Ty or proportion » not only aduanced 

firt, but alſo brought #.4 degree nearer Perfeition. 
P hiloſtratus Calls 1t $ ymmetrie, ſome Analogy, others 
Harmgny, this is the appellation of the Greeks; ma 
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theLatines called it ſcarcely appears ( as Pliny ſaith bb. 
34- c4p. 3. ) yet words equivalent in power theretoare 
Gd as Congruence, equality, and Tully ( libro primo de 
Offciis ) calls it Agreement and apt compoſition ; Vieru- 
vu, Commodulation  Agellius calls It a natural compe- 
tence ; Quimtilian aPProves the word Proportion ; by 
which ſaith Pleearch beautiful things are perfefted : it 
is one of thoſe things which the moſt High uſed in the 
fabrication of the world, ( Wild. 11. 20. ,) He hath 
diſpoſed: all things in meaſure and number and weight. 
The firſt giver of Symmerrie or Analogy was Parrha- 
ſu ; Polycletus was a diligent obſerver thereof; Aſclepio- 
dorus, an exadt practiſer thereof, whoſe admirer was 
Ahelles, who eſteemed it to proceed ont of ſome per- 
fections in an Areificer ſurpaſling in Art, and which is 
moſt apparent in naked and undiſguiſed bodies. Srrabo 
ſaith, that Phidzas exattly obſerved this proportion in 
the Image of Jupiter Olympicus ſitting, The fame 
Phidzas, as Lucian reports, could exactly tell upon the 
firſt ſight of a Lions claw, how big a Lion he was to 
make in proportion to the ſame claw. Lineal Picture 
is the foundation of all imitation, which if it be done 
after the true rales of proportion, will lively repreſent | 
the thing delineated : this is a perfeCtion in kind, 
which yet cannot be compared to the perfeCtion of a 
coloured PiAture. 

VII. This point of Perfeltion was further advanced by 
the exquiſteneſs of Colouring. 

The perfe&ion of Colouring ariſeth from a certain 
right underſtanding of each colour ſeverally, without 
which it is impoſlible to mix any thing rightly, as Zer- 
mogenes ſaith. The Greeks ( as Porphyrius) call this 
mixtion of colours, corruption, Which word Plutarch 
alſo uſed when he ſaid that Apollodorus ( who firlt 


found out the corruption or way of ſhadowing in co- 
+ ' - lours) 
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Jours)was an Athenian. Lucian calls it confuſion, where 
he ſaith, that by the Art of Painting , Images were 
made by a moderate confuſion of Colours, as White, 
Black, Yellow, Red, &c. by which; as Philoſtratus faith 
In Proemio Iconum, we know how to imitate the di. 
yerſities of looks in a mad-man, in a fad or cheerful 
countenance ; the colour of the eye, ag brown, gray or 
Þlack ; of rhe hair, as golden,ruddy,bright, or flaxen; 
pf the cloaths, as cloth, leather, or armour ;, of places, 
as chambers, houſes, foreſts, mountains, rivers, foun- 
fains, &c. this is done by the accurate mixtion,due ap- 
plication, and convenient ſhadowing, as Luciaz faith i 
Zeuxide through the obſervation of light, ſhadow, ob- 
{curity and brightneſs, as Plyrarch will haye it. For this 
cauſe, faith Johannes Grammaticus, is 4 white or gol- 
den PiCture made upon a black ground. Light is al- 
together neceſſary , ſeeing there can be no ſhade with- 
out it : light and ſhadow cannat ſubſiſt aſunder, be- 
cauſe by the one,the other is apparent, for thoſe things 
which are enlightned ſeem to ſtick out more, andto 
meet the eyes of the beholder ; thoſe which are ſha: 
ded to be depreſſed. This ſame of light and ſhadow, 
Nicias the Athenian did moſt accurately obſerve ; as 
allo Zenxis, Polygnotus, and Erxphranor , as Philoſtratus 
faith in l;bro ſecundo de vita Apolloniz, cap.g. ApellesPain- 
ted Alexander, as if he held lightning in his hand, Phi- 
boftratus obſerved the fame in the picture of an Ivory 
Venus,l0 that one would think it an eaſie matter to take 
hold of h:r ; Paxſias arrived to ſuch anexcellency in 
Fills, as ſcarcely any after conld attain unto, as in 
the painted Ox, faith Phzy, which he made inimita- 
ble. Qbſcurity or Darkneſs is only the duskineſs of a 
aceper ſhadow, as brightneſs is the exaltation of light : 
zf white and black be put upon the ſame ſuperficies, 
fe white will cemneaxeſt, the black farther off L mus 
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being known to make a thing ſeem hollow, as a ditch, 
cave, ciſtern, well,'&c. it 1s coloured with black or 
brown ; and ſo much the blacker , fo much the deeper 
it ſeems 3 extream black, repreſenting a bottomleſs 
depth ; but to make it riſe, as the breaſts of a maid, a 
ſtretched out hand, &-c. there is laid round or on each 
{de ſa much black or brown, as may make the parts 
ſeem to ſtick out by reaſon of the adjacent hollowneſs ; 
brightneſs is ſometimes uſed for neceſſity, but generally 
for ornament, ( as in the pictures of Angels , Genes, 
Armonr, Flame, Flowers, Gold, andthe like ) the which is 
madealwayes with a mixture of light; which mixtion 
Painters call Harmoge,. but is nothing elſe ſave anun- 
diſcernable piece of Art, by which the A4rtizar ſteal- 
ingly paſſeth from ane colour into another, with an in- 
ſenſible diſtinCtion 3, this Harmoge 1s moſt perfect in. 
the Rainbaw, which containing eyident variety of Co-: 
Jours, yet leaves them ſo indiſtinguiſhable, as that we 
can neither ſee where they begin , nor yet where they 
end, as Boethius obſerves .in hbri quinti de arte muſic 
capite quarto. The laſt and chief perfection of colour- 
vg lyeth in the out-lines, or extremities of the work, 
bewg cut:off with ſuch a wonderful ſubtilty and ſweet- 
neſs, as to preſent unto us things we do not ſee, but 
that we ſhould believe that behind the pictures, there 
is ſomething more to be ſeen, than can eafily be diſcer- 
ned; thereby ſetting forth, as it were, thoſe things 
which arereally concealed, this was Barrhaſye his chief 
glory ; but herein Apelles exceeded all others whatſo-' 
ever, as Petronins in Satyrico ſeems to affirm, 

' IK. Attion and Paſſion is next tobe conſidered, inwhich 


C hs life and motion. . 
There is not any thing that can add a more lively 


07 
grace to the work, than the «x'ream likeneſs of mo- 
_ Pon, proceeding trom thc mnw..rd ACtion or FA. 
.O 
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of the mind. It is therefore a great point of Art, which 
leads unto Perſettion,” the which we are:tolearn by caſt. 
ing our eyes upot nature, andtracing.her ſteps. Con- 
ſider all the gelturesof the body, as thehead, by which 
is expreſlcd the affections :of the mind. The caſting 
down of. the head, ſ{heweth dejeCtion of mind , being 
calſt back, arrogance; hanging on either ſide, languiih- 
ing, heing {tiff or ſturdy, churhſhnefs : by it we grant, 
= 3 afficm,threagen ; or paſlively are baſhful, doubt- 
ful, ſullen, envious, &c. by the motions of the Coun- 
tenance: appears: ſorrow, joy, love, hatred, courteſie, 
courage, dejeCtion, &c. by the motions of the counte- 
nance, are expreſt: the qualities of the mind, as mo- 
deſty and ſhamefacednels, or boldnefs.and impudence; 
but of all the partsof the countenance, the eyes are 
maſt powerful, for they, whether we move or move 
not, ſhew forth:our joy-or ſorrow 5; this is excellently 
expreſt by the Prophet, in Lam. 3. 48. E019 
*0p—-Pa av" ty Ty. IN palge. majim- terrad gneni, 
gnal:ſheber bat gnamms, which Teemellins renders, Rivs 
Aquarinm perflutt oculus- mens , propter contritionem file 
pepuls mes : and. again non tan 17923 1p gnens 
7,:rgerah welo tidma , 1. e. oculus mens defluit nec deſiſt. 
For the ſame purpoſe it is that nature hath furniſhed 
them with:tears ; but their motion doth more eſpe- 
cially expreſs the intention, as meekneſs, pride, ſpite- 
fulneſs, and the like; all which are-to be imitated, 
according as the nature of the action ſhall require, 
as ſtaring, cloſed, dull, wanton, glancing, asking or 
p:omiſing ſomething. The eye-brows allo have ſome 
aCtions, for they chiefly command the forehead by 
contrating , dilating , raiſing and depreſſing it; 
wrinkled brows ſhew ſadneſs and anger ; diſplayed, 
cheerfulneſs; hanging, ſhame ; elation, conſent ; de- 
preſſion,diſſent, &c. The Lips ſhew mocking, 1 
| oath- 


 aemany promiſe, nfeſ: 
repent, momber, meaſures 7019906» en hi 
tmire, velit commend, oc In admira- 


der, reproves admires Tere? go a 
1d rhe hand VP» vent, ſomewhat backwards 
noers Clolcd : In relaying We join the 


ned by his 2ukeEr 1g] nelams 
tle mildneſs; Ag, muon 0 kind of Divine fajeſlty 1 
Ajax Telamenij66-D): his grim look; Locrus BY his readi- 
neſs and. forwardner: he beſt Artiſts EVET change: 
their hands, 12 exprefln of Gods, Kings Prieſts, Sena- 

&C. Zeuxis,painted 


Pliny lib. 3.5. Cap» 9» 10 and 11- | 
ſtrangung a gooſe : Praxiteles made a-Weepings WOman, 
and a rejoycing Whores Euphranar drew: the a" of: 
5 | arss 
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lours)was an Athenian. Lucian calls it confuſion, where 
he ſaith, that by the Art of Painting , Images were 
made by a moderate confuſion of Colours, as White, 
Black, Yellow, Red, &c. by which, as Philoſtratus faith 
In Proemio Iconum, we know how to imitate the di. 
yerſities of looks in a mad-man, in a ſad or cheerful 
countenance ; the colour of the eye, as brown, gray or 
þlack ; of the hair, as golden,ruddy,bright, or flaxen; 
pf the cloaths, as cloth, leather, or armour ; of places, 
as chambers, houſes, foreſts, mountains, rivers, foun- 
rains, &c. this is done by the accurate mixtion,due ap- 
plication,and convenient ſhadowing, as Lucian ſaith in 
Zeuxide ; through the obſervation of light, ſhadow, ob- 
ſcurity and brightneſs, as Plytarch will have it. For this 
cauſe, ſaith Johannes Grammaticus, 1s a white or gol- 
den Picture made upon a black ground. Light is al- 
together neceſlary , ſeeing there can be no ſhade with- 
Out it : light and ſhadowy cannat fſubſiſt aſunder , be- 
cauſe by the one,the other is apparent, for thoſe things 
which are enlightned ſeem to ſtick out more, andto 
meet the eyes of the beholder ; thoſe which are ſha: 
ded to be depreſſed. This ſame of light and ſhadow,. 
Nictas the Arheman did moſt accurately obſerve ; as 
allo Zenxis, Polygnotus, and Exphranor , as Phileſtratus 
faith in 1;bro ſecundo de vita Apollonii, cap.g. Apellespain- 
ted Alexander, as if he held lightning in his hand, Phi- 
loſtratus obſerved the ſame in the picture of an Ivory 
Vcnus,{0 that one would think it an eaſie matter to take 
hold of h:r ; Paxſas arrived to ſuch anexcellency in 
Fils, as ſcarcely any after could attain unto, as 1 
the painted Ox, faith ras which he made inimuta- 


ble. Qbſcurity or Darkneſs is only the duskineſs of a 


aceper ſhadow, as brightneſs is the exaltation of light : 
zf white and black be put upon the ſame ſuperficies, 
þn& white will fem neaxeſt, the black farther off 4 this 

| arabaats aan bc ſe Om] being 
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being known to make a thing ſeem hollow, as a ditch, 
cave, ciſtern, well, &-c. it is coloured with black or 
brown ; and ſo much the blacker , ſo much the deeper 
it ſeems 3; extream black. repreſenting a bottomleſs 
depth ; but to make it riſe, as the breaſts of a maid, a 
ſtretched out hand, &c. there is laid round or on each 
ide ſo much black or brown, as may make the parts 
ſeem to ſtick out by reaſon of the adjacent hollowneſs;z 
trightneſs is ſometimes uſed for neceſſity, but generally 
for ornament, ( as in the pictures of Axgels , Gems, 
Armour, Flame, Flowers, Gold, andthe like ) the which is 
made alwayes with a mixture of light; which mixtion 
Painters call Zarmoge,: but is nothing elſe ſave anun- 
diſcernable piece of Art, by which the Artizar ſteal- 
ingly paſſeth from one colour into another, with an in- 
ſenſible diſtinEtion 3, this FHarmoge 1s moſt perfect in. 
the Rainbaw, which containing eyident variety of Co- 
Jours, yet leaves them ſo indiſtinguſhable, as that we 
can neither ſee where they begin , nor yet where they 
end, as Boethius obſerves .in bri quinti de arte muſica 
capite quarto. The laſt and chief perfection of colour- 
ivglyeth in the out-lines, or extremities of the work, 
bewg cut:off with ſach a wonderful ſubtilty and ſweet- 
neſs, ast9 preſent unto us things we do not ſee, but 
that we ſhould believe that behind the pictures, there 
is ſomething more to be ſeen, than can eatily be diſcer- 
ned ; thereby ſetting forth, as it were, thoſe things 
which arereally concealed, this was Barrhaſye his chief 
glory ; but herein Apelles exceeded all others whatſo- 
ever, as Petronims m5 atyrico ſeems to afhrm, 
| IN. Aﬀtionand Paſſion is next to be conſidered, in which 
confifts life and motton. ; 
here is not any thing that can add a more lively 
grace to the work, than tne £X team likeneſs of mo» 


- Tzon, proceeding from thy inw..rd Action or Paſſion 
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of the mind. It is therefore a great point of Art, which 
leads unto Perſettion,” the which we are tolearn by caſt. 
ing aur eyes upon nature, andtracingher ſteps. Con- 
ſider all the gelturesof the body, as the head, by which 
is expreſſed the affections of the mind. The caſting 
down of the head; ſheweth dejeCtion of mind , being 
caſt back, arrogance hanging on either ſide, languiih- 
ing, heing ſtiff or ſturdy, churhſhnefs : by it we grant, 
refuſe, afhirm,threagen ; or paſltvely are baſhful, doubt- 
ful, ſullen, envious, &c. by the motions of the Coun- 
tenance: appears. ſorrow, joy, love, hatred, courtelie, 
courage, dejeQtion, &c. by the motions of the counte- 
nance, are expreſt:the qualities- of the mind, as mo- 
deſty and ſhamefacednels, or boldnefs.and impudence; 
but of all the partsof the countenance, the eyes are 
moſt powerful, for they, whether we move or move 
not, Thee forth:-our joy-or ſorrow ;; this is excellently 
expreſt by the Prophet, in Lam. 3. 48. 031 
*DD=PMa 1209 Ty. IN palge. majim- teryad pneni, 
gnal-ſheber bat gnamms, which Teemelliws renders, Rwy 
Aquarin per fuut oculus- mens , propter contritionen ilie 
pepuls mes : and. again non pon 1930 7p gnens 
1,rgerah velo tidma, i.e. oculus mens defiuit nec deſiſtit. 
For the ſame purpoſe it is that nature hath furniſhed 
them with.tears ; but their motion doth more eſpe- 


. R . * . the 
cially expreſs the intention, as meeknels, pride, ſpite- ror: 
fulneſs, and the like; all which are-to be imitated, th 
according as the nature of the ation ſhall require, bu 
as ſtaring, cloſed, dull, wanton, glancing, asking or C 
p:omiſing ſomething. The eye-brows allo have ſome b 
ations, for they chiefly command the fore.head by 
contracting , dilating , raiſing and depreſſing it; 


wrinkled brows ſhew ſadneſs and anger ; diſplayed, 
cheerfulneſs; hanging, ſhame ; elation, conſent ; de- 
preſſion,diſſent, &c. The Lips ſhew mocking, ——_ 
— oath- 
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loathing, &'c. The Arm gently caſt forth, ts. graceful 
in familiar: ſpeech 3, but the. arm.ſpread forth rowards 
one ſide, ſhews ane ſpeaking of ſome notable matter; 
without the motion: of the. hands all motion is maim- 
ed; The hands as it were call, diſmiſs, threaten, requeſt, 
abhor, fear, ask, demand, promiſe, deny, doubt, confeſs, 
repent, number, meaſure, rejoyce, encourage, beſeech, bin- 
der, reprave, admire, relate, commend, .0:C. In admira- 
tion we hold the hand up, bent ſomewhat. backward, 
with all: the fingers cloſed : In relating we join the 
top of the fore-finger to-the thumb-nai] : In promiſing 
we move it ſoftly : In-exhorting or commending, more = 
quick : In penitence and. anger , we lay our cloſed 
hand to.the breaſt : We cloſe the. fingers ends, and lay 
them to our mouth when we conſider, &c. It is not 
yet enough.-that the PiCtore or Image reſembles the 
proportion and-colour af the life, unlels.it likewiſe re- 
ſ{embles it in the demeanour of the whole body; there- 
fore Celifratys Calls this Art, the art of counterfeiting 


manners, UViyſſes 1s evidently, faith Philoſtratzs, diſcer- 
ned.by his.guiterity and yigilancy; Menelavs beg gen- 


tle mildneſs; Aggmemnon by a kind of Divine Majeſty ; 
Ajax Telamonixs,by, his grim look; Locrus by his readi- 
neſs and. forwardneſs. The beſt Artiſts ever change. 
their hands, in exprefling of Gods, Kingss, Prieſts, Sena- 
tors, Orators, Muſicians, Lawyers, &C. Zeuxis.painted 
the madeſty of Penelope : Echion made. anew married. 
but ſhamefaced woman: Ariſtides painted. arunning, 
Chariot drawn with four horſes : Aztiphilus made a. 
boy blowing the fire : Philgxenus Ererrixs depicted the 
Picture of Wantonneſs.: Parrhaſius made the Hoplits- 
- des or Pitures of two armed men, as may beſeen in 

Pliny lib. 35. Cap. 9y 10» and 11. Boethins made a. babe. 
ſtrangling a gooſe: Praviteles made a-weeping woman, 


and a rejoycing whore; Enphranor drew. the piſtgre of: 
rn T9 aris 
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Paris as a Judge, a Wooer and a Soldier : See 7;; 
bib. 34-cap.8. where you may have many other ex. 
amples. It is worth our pains to ſee in Calltratys theſe 
deſcriptions at large, whereby we may ſee it is a fin. 
gular Perfettion of Art. . 

+ NR. The laſt ſtep of Perfettion is the right ordering and 
diſpoſing of things. 

' Thisorder 'or diſpoſition muſt be obſerved as well 
in a pifture conſiſting of one figure, as in apifure of 
many figures. The nature of man, faith Xen 
82 Oeconomico, cannot name any thing ſo uſeful and 
fair, as order ; a confuſed piece of. work cannot de. 
ſerve admiration; thoſe things only affe& us, wherein 
every part is not only perfect in it felf, but alſo well 
diſpoſed by a natural connexion. It is not enough 
in a building to bring hair, lime, ſand, wood, ſtones,. 
and other materials , unleſs we take care that all this 
confuſed ſtuff be orderly diſpoſed to the intent. Nature 
It {elf ſeems to be upholden by Order, and ſo are all 
things elſe which are ſubjugated to the ſame Law. 
Now the way to attain to this true order of diſpoſition, 
is firſt to conceive the 1dea of the hiſtory inthe imagi- 
nation , that the preſence of the things in the mind 
may ſuggeſt the order of diſpoſing each thing i its pro- 


per place, yet with that ſubtilty. that the whole may Qu 
repreſent oneentire body. Secondly, That the frame of adn 
| the whole ſtructure of this Liſpodeion, may be analo- eye 
| gous to the things themſelves ; ſo that we may at c 
once repreſent things which are already done, things cy 
which are doing,and things which are yet to be done; toy 
perfecting, as Philoſtratus ſaith, in every one of theſe C01 
things, what is moſt proper, as if we were buſied about th 
one only thing. Thirdly, An hiſtorical Pifture muſt of 


' repreſent the ſeries of the hiſtory, which although the 
Picture be filent, yet that the connexion might (as J a 
| were 
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were) ſpeak, putting the principal figures in the prin- 
cipal places. Foxrthly, The parts mult be connected 
eaſily rolling on, gently flowing or following one ano- 
ther, hand in hand, ſeeming both+ to hold and be 
- upheld, free from all abruption, well grounded, finely 
framed, and ſtrongly tyed up together; that the whole 
may be delightſome for itsequality, grave for its ſim- 
plicity, and Foracefal for its univerſal analogical com- 
poſure. Fefthly, That moſt excellent pieces ( if the 
hiſtory will ſuffer it ) be ſhadowed about with rude 
thickets, and craggy rocks, that by the horridneſs of 
ſuch things , there may accrew a more excellent grace 
to the principal 3; ( juſt as diſcords in Muſick make 
ſometimes concords) from whence reſults a ſingular 
delight. Ssxthly, That to theſe things be added perſpj- 
caity ; which, as. Lxc:an faith, through the mutual con- 
nexion of things, will make the whole compleat and 
perfeft.  Seventhly and laſtly, that the diſpoſition of the 
Proportion be obſeryed , -in the due diſtance of each 
figure , and the poſition of their parts, of which we 
have aid ſomething, SeCtion ſeventh ; but in gene- 
| | Tal Pliny (lib. 35. cap. 10.) faith that in this gene- 
ral diſpoſition of proportional diſtances , we have 
no rules; our eye muſt teach us what to do; to which 
Qaintilian aſſents, where he faith, that theſe things 
admit no other Judgement, but the jadgement of our 
eyes, - | 
XI. Laſtly, For the abſolute Conſummation or Perfe- 
ion of the. Art, excellency of Invention, Proportion, Co- 
 lour, Life and Diſpoſition, muſt univerſally concur, and 
Conſpire, to bring forth that comely grace fulneſs, which is 
the very life and ſoul of the work., the entire and joint Sum 
of all perfettions. Oh TT Good 
It is not enough, that a Picture is excellent 1n one or 

more of the aforeſaid perfections, but the confumma- 


tion 
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tion is, that they all concur , for if but one be ware: 
ng, the whole work is defective. A good invention 
afefs the mind ; true proportion draws the eyes; 
lively motion moves the ſoul 5 exquiſite colours be. 
nile the phantaſiez and an orderly diſpoſition, wor. 
erfally charms all the ſenfes 3 if all theſe unite, and 
center in one piece, how great an Excellence and per. 
fedtion 'will appear? What acomely Grace ? this Grace 
It is, which in beautiful bodies & the life of beauty, 
and without which, its greateſt accompliſhments can. 
not pleaſe the beholder. For it is not ſo muchtheper- 
feftion of Invention, Proportion, Colours, Motion 
and Diſpoſition apart, which affect the ſenſes, but al 
thoſe perf eftions abſolutely nnired , which brings forth 
that comely Grace, and higheft Perfettion , which Art 
'aims at, and the Artizan ſtrivesafter. This Grace pro- 
ceeds not from any rules of Art, but from the excel- 
"tent ſpirit of the Artificer ; it is alter attained by ob- 
Tervation and a good judgement, than karned by Pre- 
epts, as Quimlian in his Inftitotions Hb. r1. cop. 1. 
tearnedly obſerves. And this Grace is moſt graceful, 
when it flows with facility, out of a free Spirit, and is 
not forced or ſtrained out with labour and toil, which 
- quite ſpoils and kills the life of the work : Now this 
facility ſprings from Learning, Study and exercitation. 
Art and Nature muſt concur to the Conftitotion of this 
Grace; Art mult be applied diſcreetly to thoſe things 
which we naturally affeft, and not to things which we 
loath 5, leſt we mils of char Glory which we ſeek aſter. 
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CHAP. IV. 


How the Ancients depifted their Gods : 
«nd firſt of Saturn. 


—_— 


AER 


TXTE here intend to comprehend the various wayes of 
- the Antients in depifting their Idols, according to 
the cuſtoms of thoſe ſeveral Nations, where they were adored 
and worſhipped, and that from the moſt Ancient ,chiefeſt and 
beſt approved Authors now extait. 
TI. The Ancient Romars figured Saturn like an old 
man, with a Sythe or Hook in his hand, by ſome ſigni- 
tying Te, as his name Chronos alſo intimates. . 

_ Hl. They alfo figured him in the ſhape of avery Aged 
man, as one who began with. the beginning of the 
World, holding in his hand a Child, which by piece- 


* meals he ſeems greedily to devour. . 

x By this is ſignified the revenge he took for being expulſed 
Ty Heaven by bis own Children, of which thoſe which eſcaped 
his his fury » were only four 5 Jupiter, Juno 3 Pluto, and 
rag Neptune, by which i« (ſhadowed forth the four Elements, 
wy Fire, Air, Earth, a»d Water, which are not periſhable by 
= the all-cutting Sickle of devouring Time. 

A II. Martianus Capella depitts him an old man , hold- 


ing in his right hand a Serpent, with the end of its tail 
in its mouth, turning round with a very {low pace, his 
temples girt with a green wreath, and the hair of his 
head and beard milk white. 

The wreath on his head ſhews the Spring time , hs 
ſnowy hair and beard, the approach of churliſh winter, the 


ſlowneſs of the Serpents motion, the ſluggiſh revolution of 
that Planer. 
IV. Macre- 
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IV. Macrobins deſcribes him with a Lions head, 
Dogs head, anda Wolfs head, 

" By the Lions head ts ſignified the time preſent , (which i 
alwayes ſtrongeſt, for that which is muſt needs be mos 
powerful than that which ts not: by the Dogs head, tl, 
rame to come, ( which: alwayes fawns onus, and by whoſe 
alluring delights we are drawn-on to vain and uncertain |. CN 
hopes : ) and by the Wolf head, time paſt, ( which greedily () 
devonreth whatſover it finds, leaving no memory theref his eye 
behind. ) Gs ſhould: 

V. Macrobias-alſo faith, that amortyg the reſt of his Byt 
defcriptions, his feet are tryed topether with threds of vious 4 
Wooll. Weſt 
By which#s ſhewed, that God does nothing in haſte, wr ſpaciot 
ſpeedily caftigates the iniquities of than, but proceeds the wi 
Py, and unwillingly, to give them time and leifure ty 
amend. 

. VI. Exſebinsſaith, that Af arte (the daughter of Ce- 
lum, wife and filter of Sarzrz ) did: place alſd upon his 
head two wings,.demonſtrating by the one, the excel- 


Chap: 


. lency and perfection of the mind ; by the other, the 
force of ſenſe and underſtanding. | 
| The Platonicks widerftand by Saturn the mind, andits 
#nward contemplation of things celeſtial , and: therefore 
called the time inwhich he lived, the golden Ages it bring 
replete with quietnefs, concord, and true content« 
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wa of H A P, ; V, 
How the Antients depicted Jup'tzr. | 


I. | poo deſcribes him with golden locks, having 
on his temples peeping forth two golden horns, 
his eyes ſhining, his breaſt large and fair, having cn his 
ſhonlders wings. y Ye: 
By the golden locks is ſignified the Firmament, and its gls- 
rious army of tralucent Stars : by bis two Horns,the Eaſt and 
Weſt : byhis eyes, the Sun and Moon * by his breaſt, the 
ſpacious ambnlation of the air; and by his wings the fury of 
the winds. EE | | 
IL. Porphyrins and Suidas depicture the Iniage Of 7u- 
pirer ſitting upon a firmand immoveable ſeat ; the vp- 
per parts naked and uncloathed, the lower parts cover- 
edand inveſted ; in- his left hand a Scepter;, in his 
right hand a great Eagle, joined with the figure of Y;- 
Goria.. SE 7 | Z 
This Image was erefted in Pitzus, 4 fo and mars 
nificent Gate of Athens : by the ſeat #3 ſhewed the perma- 
nency of Gods power : the nakgd parts ſhevo that the corn 
paſſion of the: Divine power is always manifeſt to thoſe of an 
underſtanding Spirit : the lower parts covertd, ſhew tat 
while we wallow inthe world,and at it were rock d aſleep with 
the illecebrous blandi(hments thereof, that the divine kgew- 
ledge is hid and obſcured from ns: by the Stepter is ſignified | 
his rule over all things: by the Eagle and Victoria bow all 
things ſtand'in vaſſalage and ſubjection to the all-commana- 
ing power Roe 
Ill. Martians depictures him with a regal crown, 
adorged with ma precious and glittering ſtones _ 
over his ſhoulders, a thin vail ( ntade by Pallas own 
"i | hands) 
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hands ) all white, in which is inſerted divers fmal 
pieces of glaſs repreſenting the moſt reſplendent Stars; 
in his right hand he holdeth two balls, the one all of 
Gold, the other half Gold, half Silver inthe other hand 
an Ivory Harp with nine ſtrings, ſitting on a foot- 
cloth, wrought with ſtrange works, and Peacocks fer. 
thers; and near his ſide lieth a tridental gold emboſ. 
{ed maſs. 

IV. Platarch ſaith that in Crete,he had wholly humane 
ſhape and proportion, but without ears. 

By that was ſignified that Superiours and Judges 
ought not to be carried away by prejudice nor perſmaſun, 
but ſtand firm, ſtedfaſt and upright to all without partia 
ly. 

I .Contrariwiſ the Lacedemonians framed his pitture 

with four ears. 
By that they ſignifies that God heareth and underſtan. 
deth all things , and that Princes and Judges ought to hear 
all informations, before they deliver definitive ſentence «r 
qudgment. 

I. Pauſanias ſaith that in the temple of Minerva 
( among the Argives) the ſtatue of Jupiter was made 
with three eyes; two of them in their right places; the 
other in the middle of his fore-head. 

By which is ſignified his three Kingdoms \ the one Hea- 

ven ; the other Earth ;, the laſt Seas 

VI. With the Elears (a people of Greece) the Statue 

of Fove was compacted of Gold and Ivory, empaled 

with a Coronet of Olive leaves; in his right hand the 

Image of Yittoria; in his left a Scepter, onthe top of 
which was mounted the portraiCture of an Eagle, upon. 
a ſeat of Gold, enchaſed with the forms of many un- 
known birds and fiſhes, upheld and ſupported by four 
Images of Y;&oria. 


VIIL In Caris (a-place of the leſſer Aſia) the 
Statue 
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Statue of Zupiter was made holding in one of his hands a 
Pole-axe. | 
The reaſon of this was, as Plutarch ſaith, from Hetci- 


| tes, whooverthrowing Hippolyta the Amazonian Outer 


took it from her, and gave it to Omphale his wife a Ly- 
dian. The Platoniſts underſtand by Jupiter, the ſoil of 
the world and that divine ſpirit through whoſe Al- 
mighty Power, every thing receives its being and preſer- 
vation. 

IX. He is alſo painted with long curled black hair 
in a purple robe, trimmed with Gold, and ſitting ona 
golden throne, with bright yellow clouds diſperſed 
about him. | 


— —— m—___ © -————_ 2 hd c %. x 


CHAP.-VL 


How the Antients depicted Mars, 


j Acrobius ſaith that the Pictures of Mars were 
adorned and beautified with the Sun-beams, .. 
In as lively a manner as could be deviſed ; with an 
AſpeCtfierce, terrible, and wrathful, hollow red cyes, 
quick in their motion, face all hairy with long curled 
locks on his head, depending evento his ſhoulders, of a 
coal black colour,ſtanding with a ſpear inthe one hand, 
and a whip in the other. | 
Il. He is alſo ſometimes depifted on horſeÞack 
and fomerimes in a Chariot, drawn with horſes cal- 
led Fear and Horror : ſome fay the Chariot was 
drawn with two men, which were called Fury and 
Violence. 
III. Statizs faith he wore oi his head a helmet moſt 
bright and ſbining, ſo fiery as it ſeemed, there hes 
S 2 aines 
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flaſhes of lightning); . a breaſt-plate of Gold , inſculp'd 
with fierceand ugly Monſters ; his ſhield depainted all 
over with blood, enchaſed with deformed beaſts, with 
a ſpear and whip in his hands, drawn ina Chariot with 
two horſes, Fury and Violence, driven with two churlifh 
Coach-men, Wrath and Deſtruttion. 

IV. Idorus faith that the PiCture of Mars was depaint. 
ed witha naked breaſt. 

By which ts ſignified that men ought not to be timorous in 
war,but valiantly and boldly expoſe themſelvesto hazards and 
da,.opers. 

d. Statins ſaith that the houſe of Mars was built in 
an obſcure corner of Thracia,made of ruſty, black Iron; 
the Porters which kept the gates were Horror and Mad- 
eſs, within the houſe inhabited Fury, Wrath, Impiety, 
Fear, Treaſon and Violence, whoſe governeſs was Diſ- 
cord, {cated ina regal throne, holding in one hand a 
» ght {word, and in the other a baſin full of humane 

009. --- : 

VI. Arzoſto, deſcribing the Courr of Mars,faith,that 
im every part and corner of the ſame were heard moſt 
ſtrange Echoes, fearful ſhrieks, threatnings, anddiſ- 
mal cryes ; in the midſt of this Palace was the Image 
of Ycrtae, . looking {ad and penſive, full of ſorrow, dil- 
content and melancholy,leaning her head on her arm: 
Þard by her was ſeated in a chair Fury in triumph: not 
far from her ſate Death, with a bloody ſtern counte- 
nance, offering upon an Altar in mens $kulls, humane 
blood, conſecrated with coals of fire, ferch'd from ma- 


ny Cities and Towns, burnt and ruinated by the tyran- 
ny of War. | = 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, VII 
How the Antients depifted Phoebus or Sol, 


L Acrovins \aith that in Aſyria was found the 

Statue of Apollo, Phebus or Sol, the father 
of eAſculapms, in the form of a young man, and 
beardleſs, poliſhed with Gold, who ſtretching out 
his Arms, held in his right hand a Coachmans whip ; 
and in his left a thunderbolt with ſome ears - of 
Corn. 

The Tyrant of Syracuſe, Dionyſus, with fury pulled of 
the beard from the figure of Kiculapius, ſaying it was very 
incongruons that the father ſhould be beardleſs, and: the ſor 
have one ſo exceeding long. | 
_ IL. Euſebiusſaiththatin Egypt the Image of So! was 
ſet in aſhip, carried up, and ſupported by a Crocodile : 
and that they ( before letters were invented) framed 
the ſhape of the Sun, by a Scepter, in the top'of which 
was dexterouſly engraven an eye. 

' ' The Scepter. ſignified Government : the Eye, the power 
which over-ſees and beholds all things. 22 

III. The Lacedemonians depicted Apollo with four 
ears, and as many hands. | | 
. By which wa ſignified the judgment and prudence of God 
being ſwift and ready to hear, but ſlow to ſpeak, and from 
thence grew that proverb among the Grecians. © | 

IV. Herodotus reporteth that the Phenicians had the 
Statue of the Sun made in black ſtone, large and ſpaci- 
ousat- bottom, but ſharp and narrow at top, which 
they boaſted to have had trom Heaven. 

V. Laltantins ſaith that in Perſia, Phebus or Apollo 
was their Chiefeſt God, and was thus deſcribed; he prov 
: S 3 the 
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the head of a Lyon habited according to the Perſian cy. 
ſtam, wearing on his head ſuch ornaments as the women 
of Perſia uſed, holding by main force a white Cow by 
the horns. | 

The heaa of the Lion (heweth the Suns dominion in the 
fien Leo; the Cow ſhews the Moon, whoſe exaltation i; 
Taurus : and his forceable holding, the Moons Eclipſe which 
ſhe cannot avoid, | 

VI. Payſanias telleth that in Patraa City of Achaa, 
a metalline Statue of polo was found in the proportion 
of an Ox or Cow. | 

VII. Zzcianus ſaith that the Aſſyrians ſhaped him 
with a long beard (ſhewing his perfeC&ion; ) upon his 
breaſt a ſhield; in his right hand a ſpear, in the top of 
which was Vittoria; in his left hand Anthos, or the Sun 
flower : this body was covered with a veſtment upog 
which was painted the head of Adeduſa, from which 
dangled downwards many ſwarms of ſnakes; on the 
- ce of him Eagles flying, on the other fide a lively 

PP. | = 

: Vin - The Egyptians compoſed the ſtatue of the Sun 
In the ſhape of a man, with his head half ſhaven. 

By the head balf ſhaven, is ſignified that though his 

eauty or ſhining may be clouded for a time, yet that he 

will return and beautifie the ſame with hi: priſtin bright- 
eſs, as the growing of the hairs ( which ſjnifie his 
beams ) to their full extent and perfettion again may de- 
Note, | 

IX. AMartianus thus deſcribes him ; upon his head 
( faith he) he wears aroyal and gorgeous Crown, in- 
chaſed with multitudes of precious Gems; three of 
which beautifie his fore-head ; ſix his temples ; and 
three other the hindermoſt part of the Crown : his 
bair hanging down in treſſes, looks like refined Gold, 
and kis Countenancewholly like flame - his veſtment 


Is 
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is thin, ſubtil, and wrought with fine purple and gold; 
in his right hand he holds a bright ſhield 3 and in his 
left a flaming fire-brand : on his feet he hath two wings, 
beſet with fiery Carbuncles. q 

X. Euſebius writeth that 1n Elephantinopolis ( a City 
in Eoypt)the Image of Apollo was framed to the dne like- 
neſs of a man throughout the body, ſave only, that he 
had the head of a Ram, with young and ſmall horns, and 
his aſpect of a Cerulean and blewilh green, not unlike to 
that of the Sea. oe my 

The head of the Ram ſignifies the Sun's exaltation in the 
fign Aries 5 and the young horns the change or New of the 
Moon,made by her conjunttion with the Sun,in which ſhe looks 
blewiſk. 

4 He is alſo drawn with long curled golden hair, 
crowned with a lawrel in a purple robe a ſilyer bow 18 
his hand, fitting on a throne of Emeralds. - h 


There might you ſee with greateſt 5kill intexed, 
T he portraiture of Phabus lively drawn ;, 
And his fair Siſters ſhape thereto annexed, 
Whoſe ſhining parts ſeew'd ſhadow'd ore with lawn... 
And though with equal art both were explain'd, 
And workmens care gave each of them their due, 
Yet to the view great difference remain'd, 
Iahabit, ſhape, aſpe&, and in their hue. 

| For one of them muſt give the day his light : 

And th' other reign Camadrb, of the night. 


) 
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CHAP. VIII. 
How the Antients depicted Venus; 


l. HE Statue Is framed in the ſhape of a moſ: 
| beautiful and young woman, ſtanding upright 
in a huge ſhell of fiſh, drawn by two other molt ugly 
and ſtrange Fiſhes, as 0v4dat large noteth. 

_ HW. Pauſanias faithſhe is drawn ina Coach,throughthe 
airy paſlages,with two white Doves(as Apuleins alſoaf- 
firmeth)which are called the birds of Venus. 

Ill. Horace and Virgil affirm that the Chariot of Ye- 
z2us is drawn by two white Swans, of which Statins al- 
ſo maketh mention, who ſaith that thoſe birds are moſt 
mild, innocent, and harmleſs, and therefore givenunto 
Penus. 

IV. Praxizeles an excellent engraver in the Iſland of 
Gnides, made her Image naked, and without clothes, 
as alſo did the Grecians. 

7 which was fignified that all luxurious and licentions 
people were by their inordinate luſts, like beaſts deprived 
of ſenſe,and left as it were naked and deſpoiled of rea ſon,and 
wderft anding , and oftentimes alſo tripped thereby of their 
riches, goods and eſtates. WY 

V. Lattantius faith that the Lacedemonians framed 
and. compoſed the Image of Yenus all armed like a 
Vyaſtiour, holding in one hand a ſpear, in the other a 
ſhield or targer. | gt 

Find this was by reaſon of a certain Viftory which the 
women of that place got over thejr enemies, the people of 
Meſlenia, which ſucceſs they ſuppoſed to have proceeded 
from. the power and aſſiſtance of Venus, as inſpiring 
theſe womens hearts with courage, ſtoutneſs and reſoli- 
F073: j : 


VI. She 
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VI She isalſo depicted with yellow hair attired with 
black ; a ſcarlet,.or elſe dun-coloured robe. 
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CHAP. IX. 
How the Antients depiffed Mercury, 


— 


. I PHE Antients deſcribed him in the ſhape of a 

young man without a beard, with two ſmall 
wings fixed behind his ſhoulders and ears, his body 
almoſt all naked, fave that from his ſhoulders depend- 
eda thin vail, which winded and compaſſed about all 
his body ; in his right hand he helda golden purſe, 
and in his left a Caduceus, or ſnaky ſtaff, to wit, a ſlen- 
der white wand, about which two Serpents do anno- 
date and entwine themſelves, whoſe heads meet to- 
om juſt at the top, as their tails do at the lower 
end. 

This reſemblance was called Concordia or Signum Pa- 
cls ; «port which it came topaſs, that Embaſſadours,and great 
men in matters of State, carried always in their hand ſuch a 
like ſtaff, and were called Caduceators. 

Þ Apulems writeth that Mercury was a very youth, 
having very ſhort hair on his head of an Amber colour, 
and curled, having for a veſtment only a ſubtil and thin 
vail made of purple Silk. Te, 

NI. Martianus Capella deſcribes him young, yet of 
a ſtrong and. well compoſed body , with certain 
young hairs ofa yellowiſh colour ſprouting out of his 
CnIN, | | 
TV. Payſanias ſaith that in a Province of Corinth, he 
was depicted like a young man carrying a ram vpon 
his ſhoulders; and that a Statue (brought from ; 

| | | calia 
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cadia unto Rome ) ereCted in the temple of Jupiter Olyn. 
piczs, had on its head a helmet of engraven ſteel ; and 
over his ſhoulder, a coat, who held under his arm the 
Image ofa ram. 

V. Among ſome of the Egyptians his Image was fra. 
med with a head like a dog's, holding in his right hand 


a Cadxcens or ſnaky wand ; ſhaking with his lefca green feathers; 
bough of a Palm. 


By the head of the dog was underſtood ſubtilty and craſii rn 
| neſs (no beaſt being ſo ſubtil as a dog 5, ) bythe frely ward the 

power of wiſdom an1 Eloquence in producing of peace, ſigni- 

fied by the greenpalm. 

VI. By ſome he was depicted in the ſimilitude of a 
very aged man, his head almoſt bald, ſaving that on 
the ſides there remained ſome few hairs, ſhort and 

' curled ; his look grim, ſevere and ſowre; his com- 
plexion of a tawny, antient hue ; his upper garment, 

_ of aLionsskin; in his right hand a huge pole-ax, in 
his left handanlIron bow ; at his back hanging a Qt 
ver of ſteel-headed arrows: to the end of his tongue 
were faſtned many ſmall chains of Gold, at whoſe ends 
were tyed multitudes of all ſorts of men, which he 
kemed to draw unto him ; looking always backward, 
4, behold the innumerable troops of people following - 

im. 

By this deſcription is ſignified the all powerful and at- 
trattive vertue of Eloquence which by his age is under- 
ſtood tobe found only in old, wiſe and experienced men, 
as being in them more mature and perfett, than in thaſe of 
younger years, of which Homer ſpeaks at large in his 
Commendation and Praiſe of Neſtor : from whoſe mouth 
( ſaith be) plentifully rolled forth moſt pleaſant and dul- 
cid ſtreams, whoſe pen diſtilled Cryſtalline drops of del6- 
cious ſweetneſs \ whoſe works and fruits ſo compleatly adorned 
with golden ſentences, aſſwageth the malice of time, and w 

gateth 
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gateth and allay eth the ſpight of forgetfulnaſs, that his per- 
peruity is engraven inthe braſs-leaved books of eternal memo- 
79, never to be blotted out, 

VII. He is alſo drawn with long curled yellow hair in 
a coat of flame colour, with a mantle purely white,trim- 
med with Gold and Silver; his Beayer white,with white 
feathers, his Shooes Golden, his Rod Silver. = 


Lag 


CHAP. N, 
How the Antients depifted Diana or Luna. 


l TH Cynthia, Lucina Or Luna was according 

to Propertizs depicted in the likeneſs of a 
young beautiful virgin z having on either fide of her 
forehead two ſivall gliſtering horns, newly putting 
forth, drawn through the air in a purple colored Coach, 
by two ſwift paced horſes, the one of a ſad Colour, the 
other of a white. 

Theſe two differing horſes Boccace ſaith, ſhew that ſhe 
hath power both in the day and mght. 

Il. Claudianus faith that her Chariot is drawn by two 
white Bullocks,(which Image the Egyptians worſhipped 
with great zeal and reyerence)having one of their flanks 
| beſpotted with divers ſtars,and on their heads two ſuch 
ſharp horns,as the Maon hath in her chiefeſt wane. 

III. Cicero deſcribes her ſtatue ( which he brought 
out of a temple in Cicilia ) of a wonderful height, 
and large dimenſion, the whole body covered with a 
| thin vail, of a youthful aſpe&t, holding in her right 
| hand a lively burning torch, and. in her left an Ivory 
bow,. with a Quiver of Silver-headed arrows hanging 


at her back. 
h | IV. The 
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IV. The Poets (who call herthe goddeſs of hunting 
and imperial governeſs of Woods and Groves)deſcrihe 
her in the habit of a young Nymph, with her bow ready 
bent in her hand,and a Quiver of arrows hanging by her 
left fide;a ſwift paced Grey-hound faſt tyed to her right 
ſide,with a collar-about his neck;and after her followin 
troops of Sylvan Yirgins, which are chaſt, and are called 
the Nymphs of Diana. 

. V. Theſe Virgins andVotreſles of the Goddefs, we 
thus deſcribe. 


Scarce mounted SO] upon hu glorious Car, 
When o're the lofty hills, and lowly plain, 
Running apace, you might perceive afar 
A Troop of Amazons to poſt amain. 
But when they nearer came unto your view, 
Tou might diſcern Diana and her Crew. 
A careleſs crew of. lively Nymphs, deſpiſmg - 
T he joyous pleaſures and delights of love ; 
Waſting their days inrural. ſports deviſmg : 
Which know no other, nor will other prove. 
Wing d with deſire to overtake the chaſe, 
Away they flung with unreſifted pace. 
Their necks and pirple veined arms are bare, 
And from their Ivory ſhoulders to their knee, 
A Silken veſtment o're their skin they wear, 
Through which a piercing eye might chance to ſee. 
Cloſe to their bodies ts the ſame engirted, 
Bedeck'd withpleaſmg flowers there inſerted. 
Each in her hand a Silver bow doth hold, 
With well-ſtor'd Quivers hanging at thegy backs : 
Whoſe arrows being ſpent they may be bold 
 Toborrow freely of each others packs. | 
Thus are theſe nimble skipping Nymphs diſplay ds 
That ds attend that Goddeſs, Queen and _ : 
| 111 
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VI. In Arcadia ſaith Pauſanias was a ſtatue of Diana, 
covered over with theskin of aHind,and from her ſhoul.- 
ders hung a Quiver of Arrows; in one hand a burning 
Lamp, the other leaning upon the heads of two fer- 

nts, and before her feet a hound. 

VII. The Egyptians worſhipped her under the name 
of 16s; and depiCtured her covered with a black and 
fable veſtment, in token that ſhe her ſelf giveth no light; 
holding in one hand a Cymbal, inthe other an earthen 
reſſel of water, upon which as Servius ſaith, many 


thought her to be the Genius of Egype. 
By the Cymbal us ſhewed the murmurings and rearings of 
Nilus, when it overflows Egypt 3 andy the other veſſel 
the nature of the Country, which # moiſt and full of lakes, 
pools and rivers. | 
VIII. She is alſo depited with yellow hair, a glaſs 
green mantle, trimmed with Silyer ; buskins Silyer ; 
bow Golden, Quiver of various colours. oy 
IX. Nymphe Diane'in white linnen to denote their 
Virginity, and their garments girt about them, their 
arms and ſhoulders naked, bows in their hands, and ar- 


rows by their ſides. 


CHAP. XL. 
- How the Antients depitted Janus. 


[. 2 is depicted with two faces; in the one of 

his hands'is a long rod or wand; in the other 
a Key. | | - 
The two faces of Janus ſignifie time ; the one being wither- 
ed and hoary, ſvews time paſt , the other youthful and beara- 


leſs, time to come. - 
| II. Phy 
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WH. Pliny ſaith that Nama King of the Romans, cauſed 
the ſtatue of Farms to be hewed out in fuch ſort.that the 
fingers of his hands appeared to be three hundred ſixty 
five, to ſhew that he was God of the year, whereupon 
they called the firſt month of the year Zamarius, from 
Fanns their God. 

Under the feet of Janus ts oftentimes placed twelve 
Altars, ſhewing thereby the months of the year, or ſigns 
of the Zodzack,, through which Sol makes his revolu- 
tion. . 

HI. The Phaenicians, as Cicero and Macrobins re- 
port, framed his Image in the form of a ſerpent, hold- 
ing her tail in h&r mouth, and continually turning 
- round. 

IV. Some depicted Zams with four faces, ( as were 
thoſe ſtatues which were found in divers places of Tyſ- 


Cany. 

"'>y the four faces was ſygnified the four ſeaſons of the year, 
Spring,Summer, Autumn, ad Winter : which ſome think 
zo be Venus, Ceres, Bacchus and Vulcan z and ſometimes 
the winds with Eolus their Commander. 


CS 


CHAP. XII. 


_—" 


How the Antients depifted Aurora, 


IN He deſcribes herlike a young Virgin, having 
her hair diſheyelled, and hanging looſe about 
her ſhoulders being of the colour of the pureſt gold,ſit- 
ting in a golden chair,withall her veſtments of that hue 
and colour. | 
IL. Yirg:faith, that uponthe inſtant time of the fa- 
ble nights departure , ſhe cometh with one of hex 
hands 
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hands full of Roſes, Gilliflowers and Lillies, taken 
out of a basket which ſhe carries in the other hand, 
which ſhe beſprinkles on the marble pavement of the 
lower Heavens, adornng the.Sun with unſpeakable 


beauty. 

Ml. Others deſcribe her, holding in one hand a fla- 
ming torch, and drawn in a gorgeous and ſtar-beſpot- 
ted Chariot, by winged Pegaſus, which favour ſhe 
obtainedof Jupiter by many 1mportunate requeſts,pre- 
ſently after the downfal of Bellerophon. 

IV. She is as it were the Herald and Meſſenger of 
Phebxs, who receives her being from the vertue of 
his beamsz and is no other but that rubicund and 
Vermillion bluſh in Heaven, which $Sol's firft appea- 
rance worketh in the Or:ext, and from thence de- 
"_ beautifies our Hemsſphere with ſuch a reſplen- 
ency. 

V. She is alſo depicted in a purple robe, in a blew 
mantle fring'd with Silyer. 


CHAP. AI 


' How the Antients depicted Juno. 


I. QHE was ſet forth by the Antientslikea middle 
aged woman, holding in one hand a Silver vel- 
ſel, inthe other a ſharp Spear: and Homer ſaith ſhe was 
drawn in a Chariot gliſtering with precious ſtones 
whoſe wheels were Ebony, and their nails fine ſilver, 
mounted upon aSilyer Seat; and drawn with horſes, 
which were faſtned with chains of Gold. 
. IV. She is oftentimes depicted with a Scepter ner 


5 


| Chap. ! 
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a yoke Or 
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hand, to ſhew that ſhe hath the beſtowing of Govern. 


ments, Authorities and Kingdoms. By the 
HI. Martianus depicts her (fitting in a chair un. weth man 
der Jupiter) with a thin veil over her head, with a Aaveſ 07 
Coronet upon it,inchaſed and adorned with many pre. brought | 
' cious Jewels; her inward veſtment fineand glittering, of the Pc 
over which depended a mantle of a ſad and darkiſh tained. ) 
colour, yet witha ſecret ſhining beauty ; her ſhooes of marriag 
an obſcure and fable colour; in her right hand a VII. 
thunberbolt; and in her other a loud noiſed Cym- adorne 
bal. | 
IV.Paxſanis ſaith that in a temple in Corinchher ſta, _ 
tue(made of Gold and Ivory)was adorned with a glori- 
ous Crown, on which was inſculped the piCtures of the — 


Graces ;, with a Pomegranate 1n the one hand,and aScep- 
ter(on the top of whicha Cuckow) intheother:for that 
Tupiter,when he was firſt enamoured of Jxno,transform- 
ed himſelf into that bird. | 

' Touching this ſtory ( and: others of like kind) Pau- 
ſanias ſaith, that although he did not believe ſuch things 
to be true, nor any others, which are ſo written of the Gods, 
yet ſaith he, they are not altogether to be rejefted, in that 
there were no ſuch things reported but that they were impleat- 
ed and filled with myſteries, and carried in themſelves an 
#nward meaning, and ſecret nnderſtanding, the which no 
doubt ſome might by their writings have unſhadowed, if the 
ram) of fore-paſſed times had nat deſtroyed and obliterated 
Ire JAMEs IRE 

V. Tertullianwriteth that in Argos a City in Greece, 

the ſtatue of 7#no was covered all over with the boughs 
of a Vine,and underneath her feet lay the skin of a Li- 
on,which diſcovered the hatred and diſdain ſhe bare to- 
wards Bacchus and Hercules,to whom(as the Poets ſay) 


ihe was ſtep-mother.. | 
VI. Somehave. painted her a middle aged womany 
Po | holding, 
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holding in one hand a poppey-flower or head ; with 
a yoke or palr of fetters lying at her feet. 

By the yoke was meant the hand of marriage, which 
meth man and wife together , and by the Poppey, fruit- 


fulneſs or the innumerable ifſue of children, which ave | 


ws brought forth into the world ( ſignified by tne roundneſs 
kiſh of the P oppey head, and its min:berleſs ſeeds therein con- 
s of tained.) From hence many ſuppoſe her to be the goddeſs of 
d 2 marriage. = ; 

vIn- VIE She is alſo painted with black Hair and Eyes, 


adorned with a sky-coloured mantle,or pied ; wrought 
with Gold and Peacocks eyes ; like the orient circles 
In the Peacocks trains. 


pare _— — — 


CHAP. XIV. 
How the Autients depifted Ops or Tellus. 


| Artianus ſaith, that Ops ( the wife of Saturn ) 
VAI isanold woman, of great bigneſs, conrinu- 
ally bringing forth children, with whont ſhe is encom- Þ 
palled and ſet round, going in a green veſtment, with iq 
a veil oyer her body , ſpotted with divers colours, | 
wrought with infinite curious knots, and ſet with all 
ſorts of Gemsand Metals. 
| IE Yarro ( ont of Boccace ) thus deſcribes her: ſhe 
1s crowned ( faith he) with a Crown inſculpt with 
Caſtles and Towers ; her apparel green, overſhaded 
with boughs ; in the one hand a Scepter, in the other 
a Ball or Globe; an4 near to her a Chariot of four 
wheels, drawn by four Lions. 
By the Crown 6s ſygnified the habitations of the earth , 
the greenneſs and boughs 0 ancreaſe thereof 5 
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by the Scepter, the Kingdoms and Governments of the world : 
by the Ball, the roundneſs thereof 5 by the Chariot, the com. 
nual motion, change and alteration of things ; by the Lions, 
the wiſdom and ſtrength of mankind, by which things arg 
carried on and managed. 

III. Ifdorns ſaith,that this Goddeſs was painted hold- 
ing a key in one of her hands : which ſhews, that in the 
winter the bowels of the earth are locked up by reaſon 
of cold ; which at the approach of Spring and Sum- 
mer is unlocked again. 

IV. She was ſometimes depicted in the form of an 
antient woman, having her head circumcinCt with ears 
of corn, holding in her hand a poppey-head : drawn in 
a Chariot ( as Orpheus ſaith) with two fierce and un- 
tamed Dragons. 

V. Theearth is alſo called Ceres, which many have 
depicted with torches , lights and fire-brands in her 
hands ; as Praxiteles in a temple, ſeated upon a pro- 
montory of Attica. | 

VI. She is alſo pictured in a long green mantle. 


_— 
he Go 


CHAP. XV. 


How the Anticnts depifted Neptune azd the 
Sea Gods. | 


-L No among the Antients is depainted with 
{eyeral countenances, ſometimes with mild 

and pleaſant tooks, ſometimes with lowring and fad, 
and at other times with a mad , furious and avgry 
aſpect ; naked, holding in his hand a ſilver trident or 
forked mace, ſtanding upright in the concavity of a 
great Sea ſhell , forcibly drawn by two ag 
| og oe orles, 
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horſes, which from the middle downwards haye the 
proportion and ſhape of fiſhes, as Sratizs ſaith. 

hat variety of Aſpeits ( according to Virgil and Ho- 
mer ) 2 given him from the Sea, in that it at ſundry times 
ſheweth it ſelf ſo © and the trident, the three Gulfs of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 


' IE Sometimes he 1s depainted with a thin veil hang- 


ing oyer one of his ſhoulders, of a Cerulean or blewiſh 
colour. | 

III. Zuciams ſetteth him down with maryellous 
long hair hanging down over his ſhoulders, of a very 
lad and darkiſh colour. | 

Yet Servius and others affirm, that all the Gods of the 
Sea were for the moſt part in the ſhape of old men with 
_ and hoary hairs, proceeding from the froth or ſpume of 
the Sea. 

IV. Plato deſcribes him in a ſumptuous Chariot, 
holding'in one hand the reins of a bridle : in the other 
a whip, drawn by Sea-horſes galloping. 

V. Martianus deſcribes him of a greeniſh complext- - 
on, wearing a white Crown : ſignifying thereby the 
{pume and froth of the Sea. 

VI. Glaucus ( another SeaGod ) faith Philoſtratzs, 
hath a long white beard and hair, ſoft and dropping 


- about his ſhoulders, his eyes green and gliſtering ; his 


brows full of wrinkles, and green ſpots ; his breaſt ail 
Oover-grown with greeniſh Sea-weed or moſs, his belly, 
= from thence downwards fiſh-like, full of fins and 
cales. 

VII. Galatea ( a Sea Goddeſs ) is deſcribed ( by 
the faid Phileſtratus) to be drawn in a ſtrange framed 
Chariot, by two mighty Dolphins, which were guided 
by two filver reins held in the hands of old Tritor's 
daughters ; over her head, a Canopy made of Purple 


filk and filyer, with her hair hanging careleſly over her 
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ſhoulders. See her deſcribed as a Nymph, Chap.32, Seft.n, 

VII. Oceazxs ( the father of all the Sea Gods) faith 
Thales Mileſms, is depainted, drawn on a glorious Cha. 
riot, accompanied and attended with a mighty com- 
pany of Nymphs;, with the face of an old man, and a 
long white beard. 

IK. eolusis depainted with {woln blub cheeks, like 
one that with main force ſtrives to blowa blaſt; two 
{mall wings upon his ſhoulders, and a fiery high counte- 
Nance. 

He is called the God and Ruler of the winds , whoſe 
deſcriptions are in the thirty fourth Chapter of this 
Book. | 

X. Thetis ( another Sea Goddeſs ) is depicted by 
the ſixth Seftion of the two and thirtieth Chapter of 
this Book. 

XI. Neptune 1$ alſo depicted with long hoary har, 
in a blew or Sea-green mantle trimmed with Silver, 
riding in a blew Chariot, or on a Dolphin of a brown 
black colour, with a Silver trident in his hand. 


Ry <——_—_— ——— 


CHAP. XVI. 
How the Antients depifted Nemeſis. 


I. QUE was by Macrobius deſcribed with wings on 

her ſhoulders ; hard by her ſide therudder of a 

- ſhip, ſhe her ſelf ſtanding upright upon a round wheel; 

mga in her right handa Golden ball, in the other 

a whip. 

II. She is often depicted, holding the bridle of an 
horſe in one hand, and in the other a ſtaff 

' I. Chryſppus ( as Aulns Gellins faith ) ders 

| er 
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her like a young Virgin, beautiful and modeſt, with 
an eye prying round about her, for which cauſe the an- 
cients called her the all-diſcerning Lady. 

This Nemeſis, as Pauſanias 4nd Amianus Marcellt- 
mus ſay, was held to be the Goddeſs of Puniſhments, who 
caftigates the effences of-Malefaftors, with pains and tor- 
ments according to their ſins and demerits; and reward- 
ing the vertuous with honour and dignities : ſhe was the 
daughter of Juſtitia ( who dwells and inhabits very ſe- 
cretly, within the houſe of Eternity, recording the offences 
of the wicked ) and a moſt ſevere and cruel pum{her of 
arrogancy and vain glory. Macrobius ſaith , that this 
Nemeſis was adored among the Egyptians ( by them cal- 
ld alſo Rhammuſia ) as the revenger and chief enemy of 
Pride, Inſolency and Haughtineſs \, and that ſhe had erett 
and dedicated unto her, a moſt ſtately and magnifique ſtatue 
of Marble. | 


— 


CHAP. XVII. 


How the Antients depifted Pan. 


GT — yy 


I. P4- ( the God of Flocks and Sheep ) 1s from the 
middle upwards in proportion Jike a man, 
with his face ruddy and ſanguine,being very hairy z hs 
in and breaſt covered with the skin of a ſpotted Dee 
or Leopard ;, in the one hand a ſhepherds hook, inthe 
other a whiſtle: from the middle downwards the per- 
feft ſhape of a Goat, in thighs, legs and feet. 
Il. Juſtine faith, that Pan's Statue was made 1n a 
Temple in Rome, near the hill Palarene, appearing to 
the yiew all naked, ſaving that it was ſlightly euſha- 


dowed and covered with a Goats Skin. _ 
T 3 Thereby 
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Thereby us ſignified that ( as it was reputed in thoſe 
aayes ) Pan kept his habitation among Hills, Woods and 
Groves, who was indeed moſt of any adored and worſhipped 
by Shepherds, as he that had the peculiar care and Govern- 
ment of their flocks. 


III. Goat-ear'd Pan, his ſmall tipt new grown horns 
Adtance themſelves, about whoſe either ſide 
A flow'ry Garland twines, and there adorns 
Hs curled Temples with a wondrous Pride. 
Flis face is of a high and reddiſh bluſh, 
From which bangs down a ſtiff rough beard or buſh. 
And for his bodies veſture he doth wear 
T he fineſt skin of the moſt ſpotted Doe, 
That ever any in thoſe woods did bear, 
Which from his ſhoulder looſe hangs to his toe. 
And when he walks, he carries in his hand 
A Shepherds hook, made of a kyotleſs wand. 


Servius faith, by the horns is ſignified either 'the 
Beams of the Sun, or New of the Moon, at what time 
ſhe is horned : his red faceſignifies the element of fire : 
his long beatd, the Air: his ſpotted garment, the ſtar- 
ry firmament : his Shepherds hook, the rule and Go- 
vernment of nature. 

IV. After the form of Pan were the Fauns, Sylvans, 
Satyres and Fairies ſet forth, having little ſhort horns 
-- "i on their heads, with ſmall ears, and ſhort 
calls. fo | 

Theſe are held among ſome people in very great regard 
and obſervance , being of a wonderful ſpeed in running. 
Plutarch wrireth, that there was one of theſe brought and 
preſented for a rare gift unto Sylla, as be returned from the 
wars againſt Mithridates. - 

V.. Plato underftandethby Par, Reaſon and Know- 

ledge; 
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ſec7e; which is twofold ; the one of a man, the other 

of 92aſt : by the upper part of Paz, he ſignifies truth, & 
2 »panied with Reaſon, which being Divine, lifteth 

r +. up towards Heaven: by the lower parts of him 1s 
#..a:1:d the falſeneſs, beaſtlineſs and rudeneſs of thoſe, 

- ich living here in the World, are only delighted 
with the pleaſures and tooliſh vanities thereof. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
How the Antients depifted Pluto. 


I, Artianus ſaith, that Plaro ſitterh (1n the lower 

region ,) majeſtically in a chair, holding in 

one oi his hands a black imperial Scepter, and on his 

head a ſtately Crown ; at whoſe left hand fittetn his 

wife Proſerpina, attended with many Furics, and evil 

Spirits, and at whoſe feet lyeth chained the Dog 
Cerberus. 

IN. The Antients alſo have painted him drawn in a 
Chariot, drawn with four furious black horſes, from 
out whoſe fiery noſtrils proceederh thick and ill-lavou- 
red ſmoak, as Clairdianus aith. 

[1I. Some fay, that his head is encircled with a gar- 
land of Cypreſs leaves; others with Narciſſus leaves. 

The firſt ſhew ſadneſs and horror, uſed in burials, and 
about the dead: the other are more grateful, and are uſed in 
memory of the untimely death of that youth. | 

IV: Charon ( Plnto's Ferriman, which carries ſouls 
over the three rivers of Hell, Acheron, Cocytus and Styx) 
is deſcribed old, yet exceeding ſtrong, with a black 
mantle hanging looſely over his ſhoulders, as Boccace 


and Servins ſay. 
' 6 oP By 
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By Charon is underſtood time ; and whereas he is ſuppoſed 
. to have the tranſportation of ſouls from the one ſide of thoſe 
rivers to the other:, thereby is ſignified, that time, ſo ſoon as 
we are born and brought forth into the world, doth carry u 
along by little and little unto our deaths, and ſo ſetteth us 
over thoſe rivers, whoſe names by interpretation ſignifie ſor- 
rowfulneſ's, for that we paſs this life with miſery and ad- 
verſity: 
V: He is alſo depited withlong, curled black hair 
in a robe of cloth of Gold. 


CHAP. XIX,. 


' How the Antients depifted the Parcz z 0r Siſters, 


| H E Siſters which are called Parce, are faid to 
attend upon Pluto, which are three, and are 
called Clotho,, Lacheſis and Atropos. 

Il. Clotho takes the charge of the Births and nati- 
vities of mortals : Lacheſis of all the reſt of their life ; 
weed ads of their death, or departure out of this 
world. 

II. They are all three depifted ſitting on a row, 
very buſily employed in their ſeveral offices ; the 
youngeſt Siſter drawing out of a Diſtaff a reaſonable 
big thread : the ſecond winding it about a wheel, and 
turning the ſaine, till it becomes little and ſlender : the 
eldeſt ( which is aged and decrepit ) ſtood ready with 
her knife, when it ſhould be ſpun to cut it off. 

IV. And they aredeſcribed to be inveſted with white 
veils, and little Coronets on their heads, wreathed 
about with garlands, made of flowers of Narciſſus. 


CHAP. 
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I 


CHAP. XX. 


Hw the Antients depiffed Minerva, or Pallas, 


| Mm: ( as taken for Bellona ) as Licophrones 
faith, was depicted with a flaming fire-brand 
n her hand by the Antients. 

' IL, Moſt Writers have deſcribed A4nerva in the 
ſhape of a young woman, of a lively and freſh coun- 
tenance, yet of an angry look , fix'd ſtedfaſt eye of 
a blewiſh green colour, compleatly armed at all wea- 
pons, with a long Spear in the one hand, and in the 
other a Cryſtal ſhield, or target : upon her helmet a 
garland of Olive branches, and two children, Fear and 
Horror, by her ſide with naked knives in their hands, 
keming to threaten one another. 

Ill Pauſanias faith, that in Greece, the ſtatue of 14- 
nerva was made with an helmet, on the top of which 
was the ſhape of a Sphynx ; and on the ſides thereof, 
two carved Griffins. 
| IV. Phidias making her ſtatue in Greece, placed on 
the top of her Helmet the form of a Cock. 

V. She was alſo painted in Greece, ſitting on a ſtool, 
and drawing forth little ſmall threkds from a diſtaff ; 
for that the Antients ſuppoſed her to be the Inventrels 
of Spinning and the like. 

VI. Laſtly ſhe is depicted with a blew mantle em- 
broider'd with Silver : and is called the Goddeſs of 
Wiſdom., 


Polygraphices. 


CHAP. XXI. 
How the Antients depifFed Vulcan, 


L Ulcan 1s depicted, ſtanding, working and ham. 
- mering in a Smiths forge, on the hill «4+, 
framing Thunderbolts for Jupiter, and faſhioning Ar. 
rows for the God of loye. The opinions which the Ay. 
tients had of Vulcan were various, in which reſpett he is 
ſhaped ſometimes in one form, ſometimes in another. 

il. Some make him lame of one leg, of a very black 
and ſwarthy complexion, as it were all ſmoaky ; of 
a-general ill ſhaped proportion in all his Lineaments ; 
and becauſe that he is the husband of Yes, often de- 
Picture her with him. 

Il. Alexander Neapolitanus relateth , that in one 
place of Egypr was erected the ſtatue of Yulcan, which 
held in one of its hands, the true-and lively proportion 
of a mole ; and in his other hand a Thunderbolt. 

The mole was ſo placed , becauſe they thought he ſent 
anſpeakgble numbers of moles among them, as a plague to 
tem, which did eat, gnaw and deſtroy every thiug which 
Was good. 


IV. Heis alſo painted lame in a ſcarlet robe. 


Ai 


CHAP. XXII. 
How the Antients depicted Bacchus. 


I. Defra: ſaith, that his ſtatue was framed in 
- the likeneſs of a young man without a beard, 

oben camplore 5nd oroſs body, his tace of an high co- 
lour 
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Jour and big. about his head a garland of Ivy leaves, 
won his temples two ſmall horns ; and cloſe by his 
idea certain beaſt, called a Leopard or Panther. 

This deſcription is drawn from the nature of wine, ( of 
which as the Poets feign, Bacchus ss the God ) whoſe in- 
venter and finder out was certainly Noah, which not only 
| Moſes, but alſo Joſephus and LaCtantius ſpecially af- 
frm , wherefore ſome ſuppoſe him to be this God 


Bacchus. : : 
Il. Claudianus faith , that his Image or Statue is 


made all naked 3 thereby ſhewing the nakedneſs of 
thoſe which abuſe themſelves with wine , by which 
they reveal and open thoſe things which ought to be 
concealed and kept hid. 

Ill. Dzodorns Siculus faith , that Bacchus among the 
Grecians was depicted in two ſeveral forms, the one of 
a very aged man, with a long beard, ſtiff and thick ; 
” other of youthful years, of a pleaſant and amorous 
alpect. 

By the firſt is ſhewed the effeits of the sntemperate uſe of 
wine, which overcomes nature and brings with it old age : 
by the other, how it cheriſhes and revives the heart, uſed 
moderately. 

IV. Macrobius ſaith, that Bacchus was framed ſome- 
| times in the likeneſs of a young child, ſometimes of 
a youth, ſometimes of a man ; and ſometimes in the 
likeneſs. of decrepit old age. 

By theſe was ſignified the four ſeaſons of the year, the 
vine being dedicated to Sol, in whom they all exiſt. 

V. This Pifture was made in the likeneſs of a Bull 
(among the Cyrenians, a people inhabiting the farther 
part of Perſia.) | | 

The reaſon hereof was becauſe Proſerpina ( the daugh- 
ter of Jove ) brouzht him forth in that form. 

VI. Philoſtratus faith , that Bacchus Was oftentimes 


Fu pI 157} 
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drawn clothed in womens garments, and in a long pur. 
ple robe ; wearing upon his head a Coronet of Roſes, 
with companions and followers, all in like looſe and 
wanton garments, faſhioning themſelves ſome like ry- 
ral Nymphs, as the Dryades, Oreadess, &c. ſome like Sea 
Nymphs, as Nereides, Syrens, &c. ſome like Satyres, 
Fauns, and Sylvans, &C. 

The womens garments ſhews that wine makes a may 
faint, feeble, andunconſtant like to a woman. 

VI. Payſanias faith, that among the Eleans, the pi- 
- *Qture of Bacchus was made with a long beard, and 
clothed with a long gown hanging to the feet ;, in one 
hand a ſharp hook,and in the other a bowl of wine, and 
round about him many Vine-trees and other fruitful 
plants. 

d VII. The Statue of Bacchus alſo, was ſometimes {et 
forth and adorned with Coronets made of fig-tree 
leaves, in memory of a Nymph ( as ſome ſay) called 
Pſyche, which was by the Gods metamorphoſed into 
that plant. 

In like manner, the Nymph Staphilis ( oz whom Bacchus 
was n like manner enamoured) was transformed into the 
Vine, from whence it is that thoſe plants are ſo exceeding 
grateful and pleaſant unto this God. 

VIIL He is painted alſo with ſhort brown curled 
hair, with a Leopards skin, or in a green mantle, a 
tawny face, with a wreath of Vine branches. 


CHAD. 
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CHAP. XXIIL. 


How the Antients depicted Fortune. 


[ | eo was depicted by ſome with two faces, 
one white and well-fayoured ; the other black, 
and ugly. 

And this was becauſe it was held, that there were two 
Fortunes, the one good, from whom came riches, happineſs, 
quiet,content and pleaſure : the other bad, from whom came 
Wars, afflictions, croſſes, diſaſters, calamities, and all other 
miſeries whatſoever. | 

Il. The Thebeans made her in the ſhape of a wo- 
man; in one of her hands a young child, to wit, Plato 
or Riches. 

So that in tbe hands of Fortune, they put the diſpoſing of 
Wealth, Honour, Glory and all Happineſſes. | 

III. Afartianus deſcribes her a young woman,alwayes 
moving; covered with a garment of the thinneſt filk ; 
her ſteps uncertain, never reſting long in a place; car- 
rying in her ſpacious lap the univerſal fulneſs of the 
treaſures, riches, honour and glory of this world 3 
which in haſty manner ( with her band) ſhe offers 3 
which offer, if not inſtantly received, was utterly lolt z 
in her right hand a white wand, with which ſhe {mites 
ſuch as offend her, ſlight her kindneſs, or are not nim- 
ble enough to receive them. | 


Oh cruel Fortune. ſtepdame to alt joyes, 

That diſmberitſt us from ſweet content, 

Plunging our hopes in troubled S ea's annoyes 5 
Depriving us of that which natere lent? OY 
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When will thy proud inſulting humour ceaſe, \ 
T aſſwage the ſorrows of an only one ? 
That free from care, its ſoul may live in peace, 
And not be metamorphos'd into ſtone. 
But why entreat I thy unſtable heart, 
Knowing thy greateſt pleaſure, thy delight 
Confiſts in aggravating mortals ſmart 
Poyſor' d with woes, by venom of thy ſpight ? 
"T what thou wilt, muſt ſtand, the reſt muſt fall, 
All humane Kings pay tribute to thy might : 
And this muſt riſe, when pleaſeth thee to call, 
The other periſh in a woeful plight. 
And this is it, that chokes true vertues breath, 
Making it dye, thongh (be immortal be : 
Fruitleſs it makes it ; ſubject unto death, 
To fatal darkgeſs, where no eye can ſee. 
Oh come you wounded Souls, conjoin with me ; 
In ſome adumbrate thicket let us dwell, 
Some place which yet the Heavens ne'r did ſee, 
There let us build ſome deſpicable Cell. 
Strength, Beauty, periſh: Honours. fly away : 
And with Eſtates, Friends vaniſh and decay. 


IV. Ina Temple in Greece, -Fortune was made in the 
form of a grave Matron, clothed in a garment agree- 
" able to ſuch years, whoſe countenance ſeemed very 
Jad; before her was placed the Image of a young Vir- 
gin of a beauteous and pleaſant aſpect, holding out 
her hand to another; behind theſe, the Image of a 
young child, leaning with one of its arms upon the 
Matron. | 
The Matronis that Fortune, whichis already paſt; the 
young Virgin, that which now is : and the young child 
beyond them both, is that which js to come. L 
V. Quintus Curtivs ſaith , that among the people of 
| Scythia, 


Chap. 23. Of Depifting Fortune. 29: 


Scythia, Fortune Was depidcfed in the form of a woman 
without feet, having round about her at her right hand 


a number of little wings. 

Bring without feet, ſhews that ſhe never ſtands firm;, and 
the many wings ſhew, that her gifts and favours are no 
ſooner grven, but are preſently loſt, and do as it were fly away 
again, before they be fully poſſeſſed. 

VI. Alexander Neapolitanus relateth, that in Greece, 
her Image was made wholly of Glaſs; to ſhew 
that her favours are brittle , and ſubject to ſudden 
decayes. 

VII. Cebes the Philoſopher reſembled Fortune unto 
a Comedy , in which many Actors appear often 
as Kings and great Monarchs ; and preſently after 
_—_ poor fiſhermen, ſlaves, bond-men , and the 

ike, 

VIII. Socrates compared her to a Theatre, or com- 
mon meeting place, where without all order or obſer- 
vance men take their places and feats, without reſpect 
to the dignity of any. 

Hereby is ſhewed, that ſhe ( without reſpeit of birth, 
worth, merit or ſtate, ) blindly, unadviſedly, and with- 
out any order or reaſon  beſtows felicities , riches and 
favours. 
| IK. In Fgira, a City of Achaia, Fortune was drawn 
in the ſhape of a beautiful woman , who held in 
one of her hands a Cornucopia; in the other, the boy 

id. 
* which s ſignified ( as Pauſanias ſaith ) that beau- 
7 without riches avails nothing : and indeed I may ſay 
e is doubly fortunate, who in his love enjoys the fruition 


of both beauty and riches : but he is happy in the ſaper- 
lative degree, who with the other two meets with vertue and 


love alſo. 


X&. Giraldus faith, that Fortune was with ſome de- 
| picted- 
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piſted riding on a horſe galloping; with which ſyif. 
neſs ſhe ſeems to paſs inviſible, after whom folloeth 


Deſtiny with great wrath and fury, holding in her hand And 

an Iron bow , and aiming to ſtrike Fortune at the | Have 

bony, F go þ 

By her ſwift galloping, is ſignified her mutability. $; on 

Set 4. hk 58 av ſhe rn as one of the Ss ; \l. 1 

w_ — WW ten 

CHAP. XXIV. di 

mainel 

How Vertue, Truth, Peace, Hononr, Fame and garme 

Opinton were depitted. ſtatue 

ted in 

I. Ertue in Greece was made in the form of a 7;- ow 

grim, like a grave and auſtere, woman , ſitting Forts 

alone upon a four ſquared ſtone, melancholy, and lean. _W 

ing. her head upon her knees. ina 

Being 4 Pilgrim, ſhews ſhe hath no reſting place, ſecure tne 

abode, or certain habitation upon the earth the form of her low 

feting, ſhews her life to be full of troubles, dangers, croſſes, d 

and miſeries. See the 1. Seftion of Chap. 30. f this Books - 
Hzc anguſta via horrendis ſcatet undique monſſtris, | 

Et vitainnumeris eſt intercluſa periclis. d 

Sed tamen incolumes hac virtus ducit alumnos ol 

Extrema ut vitent, ne pes hinc inde yacillet. a 

- Proclamat longe ſpes, hic ſunt digna laboris V 

Premia, & excipient mordaces gaudia curas. t 

Pax, ſincera quies nullo temeranda dolore, £ 


Lztitia hic habitant longum, ſine fine, per zyum. 


Fierce Monſters do this narrow paſſage bound, 
And deadly dangers it ——— round. 

Tet vertue doth ber Followers ſafely guide, 
Leſt they ſhould go aſtray on either ſide. 


- 


Ch.24. Of Depifting Truth Peace, &e. 2 9# 


And Hope proclaims af ar lo here you ſhall 
Have Joy for Sorrow ; honey for your gall. 

Here Peace and joyful reſt for ever dwell, 

Which neither creſs nor time ſhall ever quell; 


I. Truth, ſaith Hippocrates, was framed in the ſimili- 

tude and likeneſs of a beautiful woman; attired with 
pravity and modeſty: Philoſtratiis {4ith that ſhe re- 
maineth in the cave of Amphiarus,cloathed all in white 
garments of a beautiful hue : Zucianns faith that her 
ſtatue was made in the form of a young woman, habi- 
ted in rags, and baſe attire, with a ſuperſcription 
over her head, how ſhe was wronged and abuſed by 
Fortane. Ss | 
UL. Peace, faith Ariſtophanes, was framed iti the 
ſhape of a young woman, holding between her arnis 
the Infant Pluto, the God of Riches, and Ruler of the 
lower Regions. | ES 0 

She is alſo called Concotdia, and i 4 ſpecial friend to 
the Goddeſs Ceres. from whom comes the encreaſe of Fruits, 
Corn, and other nutriments. See Chap. 28. 
' IV. Honour is depited with two wings 6n ifs ſhoul- 
ders; which as Alciatus faith, was made in the form 
of alittle child, cloathed in a purple garment, having 
a Cotonet or wreath of Laurel about his head ; hold- 
Ing hand in hand-the God Cid, who leads the child 
to the Goddeſs Yertue, which is depainted right over 
againſt it. | TS 
V. Fame is painted like a Lady, with great wings, 
and ſeeming to proffer aflight, and to mount from tie 
Earth, inf rove abroad: having het face full of eyes z 
and aff oyer her girnietits ati infinite tumber of earsand 
tongues. See the tenth Seftion of the twetity ninth Chapter 


by, | 
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VI. Opinion, faith Hippocrates, reſembles ax young 
woman, not altogether ſo fair and lovely as Truth, yet 
not deformed, or ill a pores beingrather impu- 
dent than modeſtly bold in her demeanour, with her 
hand ſtretched forth to take whatſoever is offered and 
preſented to her. | 


LE —— 


CHAP. XXV. 


_ "How Night, Sleep, Silence, Pleaſure and Fear were 
 depitted, 


1. N Tght (the mother of Sleep and Death) was de. 
picted by the Antients in form of an old wo- 
man,baving two great wings growing on her ſhoulders, 
all coal black, and ſpread abroad,as if ſheſeemed to offer 
a flight;and that ſhe is drawn in a Chariot, whoſe wheels 
are made of Ebony : having a ſad countenance, andan 
upper garment of a deep black, ſpotted all over with fil- 
ver ſpots like ſtars, as Boccace faith. - 

She 15 alſo depifted like an old woman im a black mantle 

| ſpottedwith ftarsof Gold. | | 
JIE Sleep (the brotherof Death) ſaith Heſud, was 
' Painted of a moſt ſowr, lowring, and ſad afpedt; aged, 
and holding in her left hand a young child, very beauti- 
'fal, and in her right, another child,” of a moſt fwarthy, 
'black and dull complexion, with legs andarms very 
crooked. Philoſtratus in a Tablet (which he made for 
* Amphiarus) makes her like an aged woman;flothful and 
Nuggiſh,cloathed with ſeveralgarments;the underblack, 
_the upper white; 'holding in'one of her bands, ahorn 

- Pouring forth ſeed. | ys 


UW, 


Ch, 25. Depifting Silence, Pleaſ. &C; 29g 
By the garment is ſygnified night and day, by the ſeed; y 


eaſe and quiet. | 

Ill. Harporratet ( the God of Silenre ) called itt 
Greth. Sigaleon , was made , as Mar traniti arid Api 
lei; ſay; in likeneſs of a young child, who cloſe to his 
lips held. one of his fingers as' a ſign of ſetreſie. 
Some portrait him without any face at all; all co- 
yered with thesKkin of a wolf, painted full of eyes and 
| Shewing it tobe good toſee and hear much, but to ſpeak, 


TV. Yeluptia or Pleaſure, was depaitted a Lady, - 
having a pale and lean countenance, fitting in a pon- 
tifical and -majeſtick char, embroidered and emboſ 
kd with ſtars of gold, treading and trampling upon 
, AIC 

V. Fear, ſaith Pavſanias, was ſhaped in ſeyeral fotiiis 
by the Antients; ſometimes with the head of a Lion 
among the Gretians (as ofthe ſliield of 4ganiemnon ;) 
atid ſometimes with the deforttied face and body of a 
woman. 

The Corinthians dedicated this Pifture ſo made #1 
to the ſons of Medeaz which were ſlain for bringing 
ſuch fatal gifts to the daughter of old Creon, whereby 
The, and a 'that regal family periſhed; and were for ever 
extintt, 


= 
=» 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


' How the Antients depifted ſeveral Wiſemen and 
Philoſophers, Lawgivers, Emperours, Kings and 
Queens. 


; | Qildni Apollinarius in the ninth Epiſtle #f his | 
_ JJ ninth Book, faith that the Philoſopher Zenſp- 
ps was painted with a crooked neck: Aratxus with a 


4 wy bowed downwards : Zero with a wrinkled fore- 
ead. p: 
II. Fpicurus, was painted with a ſmooth skin : Di- 
genes, With a hairy rough beard: Socrates, with whitiſh 
bright hair. _— ” 
_ «+. Mþ*4rifotle, was painted witha ſtretched ont arm: 
" Zenotrates, with a leg ſomewhat gathered up : Hera- 
clitus, with his eyes ſhut for crying. 
Iv. Democritus with his lips open, as laughing : 
Chryſippus with his fingers clole preſſed together, for 
+ * numbering : Exch with his fingers put aſunder, for the 
ſpace of meaſures: 1 
V. In ſome ancient Bibles and many Pictures, 4foſes 
- > 1s deſcribed with horns. - rd 
{© The ground of this abſurdity wasa miſtake of the 
* Hebrew Text, in that of A4oſes deſcending from the 
* Mount, upon the nearneſs of the words, Jp Ke- 
© 721, Cornu, an horn, andj*q Karan, Luceo, to ſhine. 
« The vulgar tranſlation: (of Exodus 34-29. 35. ) 4- 
<< grees with the former, to wit ; Ignorabat qued cor- 
© nuta efſet facies ejus. Qui videbant faciem Moſis ef 
*cormtam. Thetranſlation of Paulus Fagins is other- 
© . © wiſe, viz. Moſes neſevebat quod multus efſet ſplendor 
* gloria vultiss ejus, Et wvidernnt filis Iracl quod _ 
| LR ON | eſjet 


of Gold. 
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© ſet claritas gloria facies Moſis. Tremelius and Ju- 
« nius have it thus, ut ignoraret Moſche Ptendidam efſe 
 faftam cutem facie ſue. Quod ſplendida fatta efſet 
« cutis facies Moſchis : agreeing with the Septuagint, 
« /ebEaras 1 olts 78 yoo nr Or T5 meow, glorifioatus 
& off aſpettus cutts ſen colorts facies. MISS 

VI. But Moſes is generally depifted with bright hair, 
avery beautiful Viſage,with radiant ſcintillations about 
his head, in form of hoarineſs, which in Painting is cal- 
led Glory. As 
- VII. Alexander the great, with brown hair, and a 
ruddy complexion, riding upon his horſe 3 but by ſome 
riding upon an Elephant. es 
' The reaſon of this is hardto be diſcerned, for as much 


- 44 Ifind net in biftory, that ever he uſed that beaſt in his 


Armies, much leſs in his own perſon : except it were for 
that remarkable battel which he fought with Porus King of 
India, wherein were many Elephants: Inwhich himſelf (as 
Curtius, Arianus ad Plutarch relate) was on horſeback, 
the name of which beaſt yet lives, andis famous in hiſtory t0 


. thu day. : 


VIII. Niama Pompilins with white hair Crowned with 
a Silver bend or Diadem; his robe crimſon trimmed 
with Gold; his mantle yellow trimmed with Silver ; his 
buskins watchet and filver. Ru 

IX, eAineas the Trojan Prince in a purple mantle 
trimmed with Gold. RET 

X. David (the King of Iſrael) with brown hair,arud- 


dy complexion and a long beard. 


XI. Elizabeth Queen of England, pale-faced, light 
brown hair, and gray-eyed. _ I 
XII; Dido Qyeen of Carthage in a purple or ſcarlet 


' mantle, her under-garments purple 3 a Golden Qut- 


ver; herhair yellow, tyedup with ſpangles and Knots 
-Wi3 2: All 


oz - Polygrophices: --» th 4. 
XII, Gut avus Adolphus King of Sweden with yellow 
XY: Mabemet the Twks great Prophet, | in garments 


"Re German Emperagrs in a Viakt- coloured robe, 


waſchet, or light-coloured. 
Roman Emperours, with gs Carriſters 
LY. with Silver ; the labels of their ſleeve 
and ſhort baſes of watchet ; the under ſleeves, at 
long ſtockings white; a Lawrel wreath, witha Silver 
ewel a z and rays of Gold, iſſuin g from the 
eat 


Gag Pythagoras ip white garments with: a Crown of 


XVIII. Empedocles » In Violet, murry, Or Pur- 


Ple, and ſ0 generally the reſt of the Grecian Philoo- 


phe 


XIX. E raſmus Roterdamus, ydlow haired, gray- 
eyed, and ſomewhat pale. 


WT? WI —U_—_— 


CHAP. XXYII. 
The Paint ing of the Sibyls. _ 


I Hglle Aeripps, a women in years, inaroſeal gay- 
ment, 


gang of flowers, in purple garments. 
Wl, Sibylla Delphica, with ablack garment, a youpg 
woman wh a oem in her han 


S#bylla Phrygia jd. men having an old 
Fenn a A teq ig fo yoving 


Y; Sills He n ohilg, a young WOIman very fair in 
2 pur: 


IL Sibylla Libya an elderly yoman, crowned witha 


garment FS, 
"v1. Sills 


Pen 


. 


our % and 

deſcribed as young et ſome we as 
he books unto Ta ain, from Whe'ce we conc 
tia pictoria i; very large a 


y 
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HAP, XXVI11, 


The Painting of Arts, Vertues, Paſſions and mi, 


jor Goals, 


I.  Rithmetick is painted: in cloth of Gold : Geome- 
: fallow faced, a green mantle fringed with 
$1lver, ad a Silver wand in her right hand : &ſtrone- 
my with a Silver Creſſant on her fore-head, an azure 
mantle, a watchet Scarf, with golden Stars. 
Il. Faithis painted in white garments, with a cup 
pf Gold: Hope in blew, with aSilyer Anchor : Charity 


1? yellow robes ; on her heada tyre of Gold with Pre- 
Clous ſtones; her chair lyory. un: 

Ul, Religion ip a Silyer yail, with a garment, or 
mantle of white: Juſtice in a white robe, and a white 
mantle; witha Coronet of Silver and white buskins : 
Junocency ln white, . Y 

TV. Concord in a sky-coloured robe, and a yellow 
mantle ; Peace in white, ſcattered with ſtars, or a carna- 
_ fion mantle fringed with Gold, avail of Silver, green 
\ Þuskins, and apalm inher hand in þlack: Unanimity 
1 a blew robe, mantle and buskins; with-a chaplet of 
þlew Lillies. a 

YV. Wiſdom ina white robe, blew mantle; ſeeded with 
ſtars: Law in purple robes, ſeeded with Golden ſtars; 
a mantle of Carnation fringed with Gold ; purple and 

ellow buskins ; Government in Armour. 

VI. Watchfulneſs, in a yellow robe : a ſable mantle 
fringed with Stlyer, and ſeeded with waking eyes a 
| Chaplet of turnſole, in her right hand a Lamp; inher 
ſeft, a Bell : Confadence 1n4 papticoloured garment : Mo- 
Feffy in blew, * _— 

| VII. Erernity 


Lib. 4. 
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VII. Eternity in blew, ſeeded with Golden ſtars; 
the Soy] in white garments, branched with Gold and 
Pearl; and crowned with a Garland of Roſes: Felici- - 
jy, in purple trimmed with — = 
"VII. Love, in Crimſon fringed with Gold, a flame- 
coloured mantle, .a Chaplet of red and white Roſes : 
Natural-affeftion, in Citron colour: Envy, inadiſco- 
Joured garmentfull of —_ EE Pts, 4, 

1X. - Foyz in* a green robe, and'a mantle of divers 
colours, embroidered with flowers; a garland of Myxr- 
tle; in her ow hand a Cryſtal Cruiſe, 1n her 
Jeft a Golden''Cup : Pleaſure. 10” light garments , 


mM, 


Ip trimmed with Silver and Gold ; © Langhter in ſeveral 
'y colours, PO CT, OO OE NR To ay OOaLy > 

I X, Wit, -in' a diſcoloured - mantle: Follity , in 
: _y colour. + Paſtime in purjſle trimmed with 
a) R : ASS 1 - Sits - L b . 


XI. Opinion imblack, Velyet, black cap, witha white 
fall: Impudence, in 2 party-colored garment: Auda- 
city, in bluſhcolonr. Toi. 

XII. Honour, inapurple robe, wrought with Gold: 
Liberty, in white ; Safety, n Carnation. | 

XIII. Cupid was painted (by Zexx#)ina green robe : 
Hymen, "iti long yellow hair, ina purpE or Saffron c0- 
Ioured maritle : Tjiton ( Neptunes Trumpeter) witha 
blew s&in, ina purple wantle. 

XIV. Urania, in a mantle of azure, filled with lamps: 
Aſtrea the Goddeſs of Juſtice; in a Grimſon mantle, 
trimmed with Silver : the Graces allalike, as Siſters, 1N 
Silver robes. en eG; ; 

XV. T:llui; the Goddeſs: of the Earth in a green 
mantle: Ceres, with yellow hair , and a ſtraw-co- 
loured mantle. trimmed with Sttver : Veſta, Caughter 
of Saturn, in white garments filled with flames, >... 


XVI. Flora, 


jos *' Pobyrapbics, © Iib, x 
XVI. Flore in 2 mantle of divers Glours: Prife 
pine in a black mantle, trimmed with Gold flames: 
Echo , (the Goddeſs of the Air. and daughter of 
perch, the intirely beloved of Pan) isan invitle God- 


| Aufmnus Gallus,reporteth that ſhe hath oftentimes dif 
pre pom poor HD, who pep undertake to | 
depaint her,and.repeats the ſame inan Epigram, whoſe 
ſence in Engliſh isthis., 


, Surceaſe thoumedlbig Artiſt p-drymoyns po 
i. : Whofor thy chill baſt reap't ſuch long liv'd fame: 
Strive not to paint my body, ſhape, for never 

; | Did any humane Eyes behold the ſame. 

| » In Concave caverns of the Earth I dwell, 

Danghter oth” fit, and of each tatling voice, 

.  In,Woods and hollow dales.] build my Cel, 

.' ' Foyingto re-reportthe leaſt heard noiſe, 
Togrief oppreſt, and men diſconſolate, 

. '.' " Thattelleachgrove thesr ſouls vexation, 
Their dying agomes Taggravate,. 
 Bydtheir dole accents iteration. — 

| - nd .hethat will deſcribe my form aright, 
 '::, © uſt ſhape a formleſs Wy or-airy ſprite. 


———_— 
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CHAP. XIX.. 


To expreſs the Powers. 


4. JJ Ternity, It is expreſſed in the'form of a fair 
H Lady, having three heads, ſignifying Time 
paſt, preſent, andto come ; in her left hand a Circle, 
Pointing with the fore finger of her right _ up to 
| eaven: 
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>nifjes ſheath Newer veginting 


ſ | 
jals ng Gp- 
in 5 414 Moon 


ZH 


his tiouth, 2c 
But however 
Ufr CONtAGSNS 
ted; or theaſured 
aud! 


All in Circle thus ſhe ſis #89 

Wet ms tenacity is 16 © diſſolv a * 

She | ends forth times» and them recalls ag ain 
ſt ſhe Joth retain. = 


Apes to comes and p4 


But according #1 
command over all ft 
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winged, and with Iron teeth. Or thus, An old manin 
a garment of ſtars ; upon his heada garland of roſes, 
ears of corn, and dry ſticks, ſtanding upon. the Zodi- 
ack, with a looking-glaſs in his hand; two children 
at his feet, the one fat, the other lean, writing both 
in one book ; upon the head of one the Sun, upon the 
other the Moon. . Or thus, An old man, bald behind, 
winged, with a ſithe and an hour-glaſs, having a lock 
of hair on his forehead. _ © | 

_ NIE. Fate, Aman in afair, lonp, flaxen robe, looking 
upwards to two bri gh ſtats encompalled with thic 
clouds, from whence hangs a'golden chain. PE 
. IV. Fertune, Anaked Lady having an Infign or Sail 
overſhadowing her, ſtanding upon a'Globe or ball. 

-Laftantius ſaith that Fortune i a vain, idle and ſenſe- 

leſs name , ſkewing forth mans weakneſs in attributin 
any thing thereto: which Marcus Tullius confirmeth , 
where he ſaith that this name of Fortune, was firſt brought 
in to cover the ignorance of man. Alexander Neopoli- 
tanus ſaith that in Preneſte in 4 temple ſhe was depifted 
#n the ſhape and form of two ſiſters, both conjoined im one 
and the ſame ſtatue. Paulanias ſaith that her moſt ancient 
ſtatue was that which Bupalus made in Greece in ſhape of 
4 woman, upon whoſe head was a round ball, and. in one of 
| ber hands a Cornucopia. She #s called the blind Goddeſs, 

and partial Lets by reaſon of the beſtowing of her uncon- 
ftant and mutable favours. —_ 


-Imperious Ruler of the worlds deſigns, 
Lady of ſolace, pleaſure and of pains : 
Like Tennis balls thou beat'ſt us to and fro, 
From favours to diſgrace, from joy to woe ; 
From wars to peace, fromruleto be commanded: . 
But with unconſtancy thou now art branded. 


 Macrobius 
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th ſhe w4s ſet fort 
w that (he w4s alw 


the rudaer © 


as depitted like 4 Lady turning # 
| men playing» 


pre- 


down backs 
, A1 otwo 1 or 
Is expre by a Lad clad all in Gold, 
d a helmet» in the other a Pomegranate © 
by the Pomegranate pnity 


ady to fiye» ſtanding 
land of Bays #1 97* hand, #1 the 
th theſe words Jn me 

is 


in one 


By the Helmet is meant force 5 
with wings Te 


with 


I Polygraphicys Lib. 4. 
thus, A Lady in a robe, in herright handa Scepter, in 
her left a Cormucopia, With a Globe at her feet. 
 IK.ComordA ne hoy her right handa charger 
- forſacrifice,in her le  aCornucopia,with the word Concor- 
dia. Or thus, A fair Virgin, hokding in one hand a Pome. 
egranate; inthe othera Mirtle hunch. 
 - The nature of theſe trees are ſuck, that if planted though 
a good ſpace one from another, they will meet and with tj. 
ning embrace one another. 
= X Fame, ALady clad inathin and light garment,open 
to the middle thigh, that ſhe might run the faſter ; two 
exceeding large wings;garmentsembroider'd with eyes 
and eats,and blowing of a Trumpet. 

XI. Deſtiny, a Lady, who with great fury, and ex- 
ceeding celerity holds in her hand an Iron bow rea- 
dy bent, aiming to ftrike fortune even at the yery 

Deſtiny and fortune Can never agree, and therefore as 


fortune flies from deſtiny, ſo deſtiny purſues fortune 1, for 


where deſtiny ſets her foot, there Fortune is as it were in- 


chanted and conjured , 4s having no poyyer, efficacy or 
YertMe. 
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CHAP. XXX, 


Of Vertnes and Vices, 


—— 


I. VF Ertmeis repreſented by Hereules, tiaked, with 
= his Lyons sKin, and knotted club, perform- 
ing ſome one of his Labours ; as offering to ſtrike a 
. dragon keeping an Apple-tree: or holding inhis hand 
three golden Apples. a tx 
Hercules i pothing elſe but Fertne, his tame 5 fe 
| PO. 0 Om Retk 
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Greek, tongue is Hegxalc » quali fegs xacdes Junonis 
gloria : vel quia zauee? 73; newes, celebrat aut com: 

Heroas, which « the of Vertue : be is 
hays naked to demonſtrate ber ſanylicity : by the dragen 
YICES ; by the Lions Shin, mag - 
nanimity and grearneſs by bus Oaken Club, Reaſon and 
Policy: by is knottineſs, the difficulty, pains and labour 
in ſecking aſter - vertue * by the three golden Apples, the 
three Heroical Vertues, Moderation, Content and La- 


hour. 

Il. Pzery is drawn like a Lady, with a ſober counte - 
nance; in her right hand ſhe holdetha ſword ſtretched 
over an Altar; 1n her left hand a Stork; and by her 


ex- ſide is placed an Elephant and a Chuld. 

ea- The Sterk.ts ſo called of 5bgyn, the reciprocal or mutual 
Ty love of Parent and Child, of which this bird was ever art 
| Emblem, for the love and care ſhe bath of her parems be- 
at ing.old. The Elepbant worſbips cownrds. the riſmg of the 
W Stn. 

Y. IM. Hope is drawn [like a beautiful child in a long 
4 robe hanging looſe, ſtanding upon tiptoes, and atre- 


foylor three-leaved graſs inits right, hand, in its left 
an Anchor. 

| The looſe veſtment ſhews, (he never pincheth or birds 
truth, ſtanding on tiptoes ſhews ſhe always ſtandeth dar. 
Serouſly 5, the branch of trefoyl ſhews kyowleage ( the 
ground of faith) faith ( the ground of hope ) and hope it 


.4ELT. 
* IV. Afercy, a Lady ſitting upon a Lion, holding in 
one hand a'Spear, in the other an Arrow 3 which ſhe 
ſeemethto caſt away. 
In the Medals of Vitellius ſhe ſits with a branch of Bays 
in her hand, and a ſtaff lying by her. ; 
V.-Fuſtice, a fair young Virgin, drawing after her, 
with her left hand a black, hard, ill-fayoured wo 
man, 


JI '» Polygraphices. © Tib. 4 
man, haling her by main force, andftriking her over 
the face ina ſevere mariner. © 

The young Virgin was Faſtice, the other Injuria : ſy 
is drawn young and a Virgin, to'ſhew, that Judres 
and: adminiſtrators of 'Law ought to be incorrupt and 
free from brabes, partiality or flattery, but juſt, conſtant and 

mcere. PTS | 
fe VI. Febcity, a Lady ſittinginan imperial throne, in 
the one hand ſhe holdeth a Cadwcexs or Rod,uithe other 
hand a Cornucopia. ED 

VII. Fruitfulneſs, a Lady ſitting upon a bed, andtwo 
little infants hanging abour her neck. 

VII. Diſſimulation, a Lady wearing a vizard of two 
faces, ina long robe of changeable colour ; and in her 
right hand a Magpye:. | | 

IX. Security, a Lady leaning againſt apillar, before 
an Altar, with a Scepter i her hand. 

 R. Calumnia, a beautifnl, rich and young woman, 


approaching towards a Judge, gre in her habit, 


with an angry, ſcornful and difcontented look, and 
red and fiery eyes; ſhe holds in her left hand a flaming 
torch : and with her right ſhe by force draws a young 
man by the hair of the head. 

Al. Envie, a wonderful lean old man, with a pale 
and meagre face, in whoſe withered cheeks Age hath 
wrought deep furrowsand wrinkles. | | 
XU. Penitence, a Woman invile, ragged and baſe 
attire, infinitely deploring her being: and bemoaning 


her ſelf in paſſionate fits above all meaſure, continual- 
ly weeping. | 


CHAP. 
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Of Rivers, 


j | © jm you ought to obſerve the Adjuifts and 
| Properties of the ſame 5; which conſiſts ja. 
ſome notable Accident done near them; ſome famous 
City, trees, fruits, or reeds ſituate upon their banks ; 
ſome fiſh only proper to their ſtreattis; or recourſe of 
ſhipping from all parts of the world. 

fl. Therefore you had beft place the City npontheir 
heads ; their fruits in a Cornucopia ;, reeds, flowers and 
branches of trees in their Garlands, and the like. 

I. The River Tyber. It is expreſſed (in the Yaticars 
in Rome ) in a goodly Statue of Marble lying along 
(for fo you muit draw them) holding under his right 
arm a ſhe wolf, with two little infants ſucking at her 
teats, leaning upon an Urn or Pitcher , out of which 
iſhbeth its ſtream : in his left a Cornucopia of delicate 
fruits, with a grave Countenance and long beard ; 'a 
garland of flowers upon his head; and reſting his right 
leg upon an Oar. | 

IV. TheRiver Alas. It is ſeen ( in the Vatican) cut 
_ out in white Marble, with agarland of ſundry. fruits 
'and flowers, leaning with his left arm npon a Spliynx z 
from under his body ifſueth irs ſtream ; in his left aro 
a Coryucopia full of fruits and flowers on one fide, 
with ſixteen little children, ſmiling and pointing to 
memes. es 

The Sphynx was ſometimes 4 monſter which remained 
by Nilus p of Crocodile by: 7v Es from _ 
batved of Saffron, the moſt famous monſter of Egypt © the 
ſixteen children, the fexteen _ of keight, the _— 
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of the flowing of Nilus : their ſmiling looks, the profe 
; > ot 4 ies HP the hearts of the ny ted oo 
eants. 
V. TheRiver Tigr:s. It was drawn like an old man 
on the _ ) and by his ſide a Tiger. 
his beaſt was guen it as well for its fierce ſtreams, as 
- fer the ſtore of Tigers which are fin FPS 
VI. The RiverGanrees. It bears the ſhape of a rude 
.. and harbarous ſavage, with bended brows, of a fierce 
. and cruel Countenance, crowned with a palm, having, 
- as other floods, his pitcher, and by his ſides a Rhj- 
NOCErOS. £7 
 - This River runneth through India, and bath its bead 
from a fountain in Paradiſe. 
- -VII. TheRiver Jndus. It is drawn with a grave 
. and jovial aſpect, with a garland of its countrey flow- 
ers, by its fidea Camel (from y4uer*) it is repre- 
Feed pleaſantly, grave, as an Emblem of the Indian 
. policy. OO 
This is the greateſt River in the world, recerving into 
. . 3ts channel threeſcore other great and famous Rivers, and 
above an hundred leſſer. Nt 
VII. The River Thameſis. In the houſe ofanho- 
nourable friend, I faw the Thames thus drawn: A 
. Captain or Soldier lying along, holding in his right 
| hand a Sword, and under his arm the Auguſt tower : 
.1n the other a Cornucopia of all fragrancies, with a 
. Golden chain which held: four Crowns ;, and with this 
he encompaſſed the ſtreams, from under which bend- 
_ [Ing of his left armthey ſeemed to flow : his temples 
were adorned with Bays ; the River was empaled on 
: one ſide with Anchors, and on the.other ſtood Ceſar's 


. IX. TheRiver Arms. Itisa famous River in Joh, 
| _ -drawnlike an old man. leaning upon his pitcher, pour- 
%E, | | | : | * OR El wg 


% 
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- Of Rivers: Jig 
ing out water: upon his head a garland of Beech, by 
hisright.fide a Lyon, holding forth in his dexter pate 
ared Lilly or. Flower-de-lute, the antictit Arms of the 
chick Gity of Tuſcany. 

By the garland of Beech is ſet forth the great abundantt 
of Beech-trees growing about Faſterona 5 the Appennines 
where Arnus hath his head; Es Th 

X. The River Po or Pad#;. It is depicted with 
an Or's face, having a garland of Reeds or Poplar or 
his head, | ; = 

It 3s ſo called from the Siſter of Phaeton, whom the Poets 
feign deſtroyed with lightning, and drovined here + the bead 
of the Ox, 1s from its horrid noiſe and roaring,whoſe crooked 
banks reſemble the horns thereof, by the ſides whereof grows 
mich Reed and many Poplars. SE 

Xl. The River Dambius. In the antient Medals of 
the Emperour Trajar, it is depicted with its head £03 
vered with a veil. | et 

. It is ſo. drawn, becauſe its bead of firſt ſpring is tins 


 kromn, Aufſonius ſaith, 


Datwbius periit caput occultatus inore; 


XIE The River Achelois. Oviddeſcribes if with a 
pond of Reeds, Willow, and the like : having two 
s or Eartheh Pitchers, the one empty , the other 
caſing out water 3 and upon its head two horns; the 
one whole, the other broken, | 


This River asit is the moſt famous of all Gretce, ſo it 


dbvides Etolia from Arcadia; and then falls into the Sta: - 


This 5s fetch d from the fable of Hercules who combated 


him in the likeneſs of Þ Bull, and broke one of bis horns 
for Deianiras ſake; there tiirning both its ſlreams into ones 


Whereupen ev of the Urns 1s empty; - 
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_ .. - MU. The River Niger. | It .is drawn like a Black- 
Moor, with Glory, or a Coronet of Sun-beams falling 
. upon his Urn, having by its:ſide a-Lyon. © - | 
' By the Sun-beams and black,,. is ſhewed the clime, 
lying under the torrsd Zone , whaſe inhabitants are 
Blacks or Moors 5 the Lyon is that which the Countrey 
| was and Barbary breed, being the fierceſs in the 
World. | 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Nymphs. | 


=o Nan Nympha, a Bride ( from vs8y & gat: 
yegue as it were a freſh or new creature: or 4s 
ſome will have it fromNympha quaſi Lympha, by char- 
ging L. into N. after the Dorick diale:)) 4t 1s nothing 
elſe but an Allegory, from the Vegetative humidity, 
which gives life to trees, berbs, plants, and flowers, by 
which they grow and increaſe. h 
IL. They are feigned to be the daughters of the 


. 


Ocean, the mother of floods, the nurſes of Bacchw, and 
goddeſſes of fields, who have the proteCtion andcharge . 
o: mountains, herbs. woods,meadows.rivers;trees,and 
generally of the whole life of man... | 
, UE. Firft, Napze, Nympbs of the Mountains. : 

, Let them'be drawn of a ſweet and gracious 
afpeCt, in green mattles, girded about-in the 'mid- 
dle ;: and upon: their heads garlands 'bvf honey- 
ſuckles, wild-roſes, tyme and the like;-their actions, 
dancing in a ring , making garlands, cor gathering 
flowers. [te 
Es They 


chap. zu = Of Nymph ji 
be | hey are ſo called from Nams, the top of an hillor woody 


IV. Secondly, Dryades, Nymphs of the woods. 

Draw theſe leſs fair than the former, of a brown'or. 
tawny:complexion, hair thick like moſs, and theirat- 
tire of a dark'green. | : 


ginning with trees, and dying again with them.” 


V. Thirdly, Naiades Nymphs of the floods. — _ 
Draw them beautiful, ith arms: and: legs naked, 


their hair clear as Cryſtal ; upon their heads/gatlands 


of water-crelles, with red leaves: their ations, pour- 

ing out water. fo 

They are ſo called from Nia to flow, or bubble as wa- 
ter doth. 

VI. Thetis, a Lady of a brown complexion , her 
hair ſcattered about her ſhoulders, crowned with a 
Coronet of Periwincle and Eſcallop ſhells, in a mantle 
of Sea-green , with chains and bracelets of Amber 
about her Neck and Arms, and a branch of red Coral 
in her hand. | jen! 

VII. Galatea, a moſt beautiful young; Virgin, -her 
hair careleſly falling about her ſhoulders like filver 
threads, and at each ear a fair pearl with a double 
ſtring of them ( ſometimes )) about her Neck'and 
left Arm a mantle of pure thin and fine white, waving 


as it were by the gentle breathing of the air, viewing 


in her hand a ſpunge made of Sea-froth, ſhe 5s ſo called 
from 241a,lac, milk © 0 

VII. iris, aNymph with large wings, extended. like 
to aſemicircle, the plumes ſet in rows of divers co- 


lours, as yellow, green, red, blew or purple z her hair 


hanging before her eyes, her breaſts like clouds, drops 
of water falling from her body, and in her hand Jris, 
or the Flower-de-luce. OE 

Th X 3 Virgil 


k 


They are ſo called from Agds an Oak, having their" bt- 
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Virgs makes her the meſſenger of Jum (where ſhe 
js taken for the air ) when he faith, rin de Cirlo miſe 
Satjervia Tuns. ro 
| & Diane; Let them be cloathed in white 

linnen to denote their Virginity, and their garments 

rt about them; their Arms and Shoulders naked ; 
ws In their hands, and arrows by their ſides. 
XN. Aurora, the Morning, A young Virgin with car- 


# 


pation wingsand a yellow mantle; in her forehead a - 


ſtar, and Golden Sun-beams from the Crown of her 
head, riding upon Pegaſus, with a viol of dew in one 
hand, and various flowers inthe other , which ſhe ſcat- 
tereth upon the earth. | 


_ OI” TS —_— 
"I 


— 
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CHAP. XXXI11. 
; Of the Nine Muſes, 


|. Lv, She is drawn with a Coronet of Bays; in 

» 4 her right hand a Trumpet. inher left a Book, 
ppon which may be written Hiſtoria, her name is from 
praiſe or glory. 


' Ut, Emerpe, Is crowned with a garland of flowers, 


holding in each hand ſundry wind inſtruments ; her 
name is from giving delight. 

Il. Thakie. Draw her witha ſmiling look, and up- 
en her Temples a Coronet of Ivy, a Mantle of Carna- 
tion embroidered with ſilver twiſt and gold ſpangles, 
and in her left handa yizard; her lvy ſhews ſhe ismi- 
| friſs of Comical Poelie. | of 
\ TY. Ahelpomene. Draw her like a Virago, with a 

Fitick and graye countenance, adorn her head with 
Pratls.Diainonds and Rubies; holding in her left hand 


SCePtgrs 


yellow, upon 


upon hich 
S 


ſome Inſtrument 5 her 
of ſundry Colours, but <li 
victory which the Mics 
ſinging. 

VIII. Urania. A be Lady mn atl yrore robe 5 
upon herhead x Coronet of br! » in herright 
hand the Celeſtial g10 din her Terreſtrial. 
Her name imports h 


me 


CHAP. XXXI1V. 
. Of the four Winds. 


L, To Urs, the Eaſt-wind. Draw a youth with pufed 
.  £-#;and blowncheeks ( as all the other witals muſt 
be) wings upon his ſhoulders, .his body Yxea Tawny 
Moor, upon his head a Red Sun. i 

I. Zephyrus, the Weſt-wind. Draw a youth with 
a merry look. holding in his hand a Swan, with wings 
diſplay'das about to ling, on his head. a garland of all 
{orts of flowers. | 

"Tis called Zephyrus quaſi Zaiy pigay, bringing life, 
becauſe it chersſheth and quickgeth. 

IIL Boreas, the North-wind. Draw it like an old 
man, with a horxid, terrible look ; his hair and beard 
covered with ſnow, or- the hoar-froſt. 5 witi the feet 
 andrail of aSerpent. 


IV. After , the South-wind, is drawn with head 
and wings wet,, a pot or urn pouring forth water, with 
which deſcends frogs, graſhoppers, and the like crea» 
tures which are bred by moiſture, 


CIA 


_ CHAP, XXXV. © 
Of the Months of the Year; 


, | hens mes drawn all in white, like: ſnow or 
hoar'froſt, blowing, his fingers; in his left arm 
2 billet,” and Agquarizs ſtanding, by. his ſide. 
I. February is drawn in adark ie colour, carrying 
in bjsright hand Piſces, or Fiſhes, 
: | | Il, arc h 
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Chap. 35- Of the Months of the Vear. a1 


IL Mwcbis drawn tawny witha fierce look. a hel- 
met upon his head, leaning upon a Spade: in his right 
hand Aries 5 in his left Almond Bloſſoms and Scions 
and upon his arma basket of Garden-ſeeds. 

IV. April is drawn like a young man in green, with 
a garland of Myrtle and Hawthorn-buds, winged ;, in 
the one hand Primroſes and Violets;in the other Tawas. 

V. Meyis drawn with a ſweet and lovely aſpect, ina 
robe of white and green, embroidered with Datfadils, 
Haw-thorn and Blew-bottles ; on his head a garland of 
white,red,Damask-roſes; in the one hand a Lute ;, up- 
onthe fore-finger of the other a Nightingal. 

VI. Zune is drawn in a mantle of dark graſs-green ; 
upon his head a Coronet of Bents, King-cobs, and Mai. 
den-hair ; in his left hand an Angle ; in his right Car- 
cer, and upon his Arm a basket of Summer fruits. 

VI. Fulyis drawn in a Jacket of a light yellow, 

eating Cherries, with his face and boſome Sun-burnt , 
On his head a garland of Centaury and Tyme, on his 
jo aSithe z with a bottle at his girdle, carrying 
a Lion, | 
VII. Azgyſt is like ayoung man of a fierce look, 
In a flame-coloured robe; upon his head a garland of 
wheat ; upon his arm a basket of Summer fruits ; at 
his belt a Sickle, bearing a Virgin. : 

IX. September is drawn ina purple robe, witha cheer- 
fullook, and on his head a Coronet of white and pur- 
ple Grapes; in his left hand a handful of Oats, with a 
Cornucapia of Pomegranates and other.Summer fruits; 
- andiin hisright hand a ballance. 

R. Ofober.is drawn in a garment of the colour of de- 
caying flowers and leaves upon his head a garland of 
Oak-leaves with the Acorns ; in his right hand a Scor- 
pion; in his left, a. basket of Services, Medlars and' 


eſtn 
- KI. November 
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XI. November in a robe of changeable green and 
- black; upon his head.a garland of Olives with the fruit, 

in his right hand Sagittarius : and In his left bunches of 

Paſnips and Turneps. - | 

XII. December is drawn with a horrid aſpect, clad 
in an Ib rug, or courſe Freeze girt about him: upon 
his head three or four I and over them a Tyur- 
kiſh turbant ; his noſe red, beard hung with Iceikles; at 
his back a bundle of Holly and Ivy, holding in furred 
mittens a Goat. | | 

Where note, it will be good to give every month its proper 
and natural Landskip ; not making bloſſoms and fruits upon 
trees 52 December 3 nor 4 barren face of the Earth and 
trees in June. 


——— 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of Painting of the Face and Skin. 


I. 'F* O wayes there be of adorning of the Face aud 
| Skin \, the firſt i by Painting © the ſecond is, by ap- 
plication of Excellent coſmeticks, which give a very natural, 
abſolute and laſting beauty. | 
- The firſt way, which is that of Painting, is the ſub- 
ject matter of this Chapter. Some may wonder that 
we ſhould meddle with ſuch a ſubject as this, in this 
place 5, but let ſuch know; the Painting of a defor- 
med Face, and the licking over of an old; withered, 
wrinkled and weather-beaten skin,are as proper appen- 
dices to a Painter, as the rectification of his Frrors 11 
a piece of Canvaſe : Nor is there any reaſon, but that 
the Artiſt ſhould ſhew his care in the one, as well as 
to expoſe his $kill in the other, ſincea ſingle deformity 
| | in 
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anda eq 64 fetts a multiplication of Evil, 
And though ſome think. the Poets did not much: 
amiſs, to fancy the creature to be hatcht in Hell, by. 


in the body » begets a complication of miſeries in the mind, 


- reaſon it brings with it ſuch a torrent of dejections,; 


yet let thoſe darkned ſouls, ( who are ſo much af-. 
frighted at its cloudy adumbrations ) underſtand, that: 
when'time ſhall have made its full revolution, . them- 
ſelves may be the product of ſuch a conception: But 
we confeſs, it ſeeks darkneſs, and only ſolaces it felf 
in obſcurity and dusky ſolitudes. For ſuch whoſe: 
bodies have paſſed the ſtamp with ſome faults, and 
have miſſed the impreſſions or reflexions of beauty, 


- which might make them deleCtable in humane ſocie- _ 


ty, ever make choice of darkneſs as their chief companion. 
Deformity is a diſeaſe eſteemed the moſt pernicious,and 
its iſſue is a matter of dangerous canſequence, chiefly 


 obfiruttiqns to Ladies Preferment. Now to prevent this 


danger, to take away theſe obſtructions, and to deliver 
you from the embraces of {o hideous a monſter (which 
ſome eſteem as a Fury of Hell) theſe Coſmericks we 
have offered upon the Altar of your defedts ; proteſt- 
ing that the uſe of theſe beautifiers, will make you as 
fit for the entertainment of Courtiers , as ever you 
were before for the courtſhip of Grooms or Heſtlers, 
and make your ruſty skins and Il-look'd faces , to out-. 
ſhine with a radiant luſtre, the moſt ſplendid of all the 


Sayre of Diana. Though you may look ſo much 
- biſte 


the Image of death, as that yoar skins might be 
taken for your winding-ſbeets, yet by our directions - 
you may attain ſuch a roſid colour, and ſuch a lively 
cheerfulneſs, as ſhall not only make you look like na- . 
tures workmanſhip, but alſo put. admiration into the |. 
beholders, and fix them in a belief, that you are the 
firſt-fruits of the reſurreftion. Thus we 9cs._ pop 

ib; tt i0ps 
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bppid mortals to retrace the ſteps of youthfulneſs, and 
to transform the wrinkled hide of Hecuba, into the ten- 
der skin of the Greateſt of beauties; which then you 
will dull by the advance of your features, and make 
all: conceited-ſhadows of glory, to vaniſh in your pre. 
ſence. When once your artificial heat ſhall appear, 
others ſhall ſeem pale with envy ſor your perfettions ; 
and -their natural ruddineſs ſhall only ſerve them to 
blaſh, to {ee their features clouded by. your ſplendor, 
who will ſeem like brown bread compared with Man- 
chet, or rather like wooden diſhes upon a ſhelf of Chi- 
pa ware, or-asanotheronce ſaid, like blubber'd jugsin 
a cupboard: of: Venice glafſes, oras carthern piſs-pots 
in a Goldſmiths ſhop. By this means your ſpark- 
ling Glories ſhall fire Platonic, Lovers, ſo that none 
though as: cold as Sat#rr, ſhall be- able to reſiſt your 
aQuating ffames, but ſhall force the ſtouteſt heart, to 
be a Sacrsfice to love; If any remain unſcorched , it 
muſt be only thoſe leaden hearted Cowards, whodare 
not" approach your flames, for fear of melting 5 or thoſe 
andeeeving ſoldiers of Venus ( of a frigid conſtitution) 
who dare not ſo much as /ook upon your youthful fire, 
for: fear off being burnt to aſhes. But it may chance 
that ſome Saint or another, may condemn your hearts 
for evil, becauſe youſtrive to make your faces goodjand 


may like your 5-ſide the worſe, becauſe your our-ſide may 


look ſo well ;, yet with Benjaniiz, refuſe not the many 
meſles of Pottage, nor yet the many changes of Rar 
ment ( although one-might well enough ſerve your 
turn ) but receive them from the hands of Joſeph, 
though all the reſt of the Brethren be angry. ' Avoid 
not company for want of beauty, when Art affords an 
- Innocent ſupply , but with confidence .crucifie thatevil 

conſcience, which forbids the ule ofa little oyl to make 


wine 


a Cheerful countenance, and the drinking of a little * 


= oc _ a VWyt.- + 
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-wine to make a merry heart. Borrow our Artificial 
beautifiers, and become ſplendid, that you may be fit 
to.be gathered by the hand of ſome metamorphoſed 
Heros, lelt in the garden of Deformities, growing greex 
with ſickneſs, you ſhould be taken for th:les, and fo, 
cropp'd by Aﬀes. | \ 
IL. To cleanſe the face and hin. 
Before any thing be uſed to paint, or make the $ki 
beautiful, it miſt Ye made very clean thus: firſt waſh 
with warm water, and ſweet ſcented waſh-balls very 
well; then rub the face with a cloth, and waſh wel 
with watee in which Wheat-bran is boiled; ſo is the 
$k1n prepared. 

Or thus, Take Syblimare one. ounce, glair of ut eggs, 
boil them in a glaſs veſſel, till they grow thick, then 
preſs out the water, with which waſh the skin. 

. Il To make a white Fucts or Paint. | 
Ea Take Talkand powder it, by beating ot it in a hot 
A mortar, to'the powdred Talk add diſtilled Vinegar, 
) boil it ata gentle hre in a wide glaſs, let the farfroth 
4 that ſwims at top, -be taken off with a ſpoon; then 
. evaporate the Vinegar, and mix the remaining cream 
F 

| 


s 
vr 


with flegm of common Salt, or a little Pomarum, with 
which waſh or anoint the face , and it will beautifie it 
IV. Avother very excellent. ; 

Take Crude Talk in powder one ounce, oil of Cam- 
phire two ounces, digelt till the oil is white, it is a 
noble Fxcys for rage Fer PPE 
 V..Td make the aforeſaid oil of Camphare. , t 
- Take Canki four ounces, Bole twelve ounces, 


= b —_ 


make them igts balls 2nd dry them.in the Sun, then 

diſtill them in'Tajid in a glaſs retort, into areceiver that 

bath diſtilled rain water therein : firſt there will come 

forth a white matter, which melts in the Alembick, 
es An 
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and falls into the receiver, then a clearer water , and 
at lalt with a ſtronger fire, the oil we ſpeak of, fiveet 
ſcented, which reCtified with ſpirit of wine will be yel- 
low as Gold. on 

VI. Another excellent Fucts made of Pearl. 


Diſſolve Pearl in diſtilled Vinegar precipitate with ſh? 
oil of Sulphur per Campanam,, then ſweeten and digeſt . 
with ſpirit of wine 3; abſtract the ſpirit, and you have N: 
a magiſterial Fucus will melt like Butter. | Aified 
VIE. To make the beſt Fuchs or Paint as yet kyown. triol, 

Take Venetian Talk, cleave it into ſlices, digeſt it in a Cir 
the heat of the Sun, or of a horſe-dunghul for a month, Jour t 
with diſtilled vinegar, made of Spaniſh wine, adding > 4 
every day new diſtilled vinegar.to the former, till the T; 
vinegar be mucilaginous ; which them diſtill by a lu- Cub 
ted retort and a large receiver with a naked fire. Firſt in I4 
there comes forth the vinegar z then a white oil, which heat 
ſeparate. After you have cleanſed the kin by the ſe- CuS 
cond Section, then firſt waſh with the vinegar, after ter 
anoint with the ol : if the face be firſt welt walſt'd from lon 
all impurity, this one anointing may hold for a month | 
without fading. This Coſmetick, if rightly prepared , is 
worth about frue pound an ounce. of 

VIII. Ar excellent Fucus made of Bulls gall, 80 fi 

Take Bulls galls dryet in the Sun, whoſe tin{ture ex- & 
tract with ſpirit of wine, with which beſmear the face, I 
( being cleanſed by the ſecond Seftion) leaving it on 
for three or four dayes, withant going abroad, or ex- 


poſing the kin to the air: at the end of the time 
cleanſe the face by the ſecond SeCtion:. ſo almoſt to a 
miracle, the skin of the faceand neck is rendred moſt 
gratefully white, ſoft, delicate and amjable. This is 
the Spaniſh Fuces which ſeveral Ladies gow uſe. 
IN. Tomake an excellent red Fucww,  __ ; 
Make a decoCtion of red Sanders in. double diſtilled 
vinegary 
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vinegar, adding a little Alom, with a few grains of 
Musk, Amber-griefe, or of ſome ſweet Spices, and you 
will have a pertect red Fycus for the face. | 
KR. Another very excellent. 
Take juice of Cloye-gillifowers , with which mix 
' alittle juice of Limons : with this paint your face, and 
you ſhall have a pleaſing red colour. ” 
Xl. To do the ſame another way. | 
Make a firong infuſion of Clove-gillifowers in re- 
Cified ſpirit of wine, adding few drops of oil of Vi- 
triol, or inſtead thereof a little Alom, and the juice of 
a Citron or Limon ; ſo ſhall you have an excellent co- 
lour to beautifie the facewith. 

XII. A Fucus or Paint not eaſie to be diſcovered, 

Take ſeeds of Cardamoms or grains of Paradiſe, 
Cubebs, Cloves, and raſpings of Brazil, which infuſe 
in rectified ſpirit of wine for ten dayes, over a gentle 
beat; then' teparate the ſpirit : this is fo perfe&t aFu- 
cus, that it may deceive any man, for this clear wa- 
a gives a freſh, red and lovely colour which will laſt 

Ong. 

Xin, A Fucus or Coſmetich of river Crabs. 

Take of the fleſh which remains in the extremities 
of the great claws of river Crabs (being boiled) a fuf- 
7 ficient quantity, which dry gently, and then extract a 
4 deep tincture with reCtified ſpirit of wine; evaporate 
; part of the menſtrwon, till the tincture have a good 


thickneſs or body ; with,which (the skia being cleanſed) 
anoint the cheeks firſt, plying over it ſome other al- 
bifying Coſmetic. 


| NIV. Spaniſh wooll, wherewith women paint their faces 
red. | ; 
Boil ſhearings of Scarlet in water of quick-lime half 
an hour. of which take two pound, to which put Bra- 
 zjil two ounces (raſped) Roch Alom, VIE, 
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of each one ounce, Gum-Arabick two drackms, boil it With 4 
. all-for half an hour, which keep for uſe. monds. 
XV. To do the ſame another way. PomatWs 
Take Spirit of wine one pound, Cochenele half an ſs Med 
ounce, raped Brazil one ounce, Gum-Armoniack three - W: 
drachms, mix and digeſt till the Gum is diſſolved; then phetw. 
boil it gently, and ſtrain it for uſe, into which-you may Ta) 
Put old linnen rags, or Spaniſh wooll at pleaſure. twelv: 
and © 
nts ST Tr ITY with! 
CHAP. XXXV1I; Iv 
| beaut 
Of Coſmeticks which beantifie without any = 
| thing of ? P atut « ; face 
: ng. 
I. A* excellent Coſmetick, or Liquor of T alk. 8 
' Take powder of Talk (made by rubbing it 1 
with pumice ſtones ;, or beating it in a very hot mor- eaC 
tar ; or filing it with a Goldſmiths ſmoothing file ) we 
eight ounces, Salts T artars ſixteen ounces, calcine it int 
twelve hours in a wind furnace, 'and ſet it ina Cellar, mic 
ſeparating that which melts, from that which doth not : dr 
then calcine this dry &alx added to four times its tl 
weight of Sal-nitre, wit aſtrong fire, ſo the Talk will cl 
be melted into aclear white maſs, which being ſetin a tl 
Cellar will turn to a clammy liquor. 
This wonderfully whitens anbeautifies the «kin , and 
takes away ſpots and freckles the face : but you muſt & 
zot leave the liquor long 6n, bueWaſh it off with decofizon E104 
of wheat bran, that it correde not the shzn. = 


Il. Tomake the thin ſoft and ſmooth. | 
The face ge clean, by the ſecogd Seftion of 
the ſix and thirtieth Chapter, waſh, it very well with 
a Lixivumn of Salt of Tartar , and after that ayoint 
TITS it 


 . 
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it with Pomatum; or which is better, oil of ſweet Al- 
monds, doing this every night going to bed. The 
Pomatum we have taught the way to make'in our Synop- 
ſis Medicine, lib. 3. cap. 58. Sett. 2. Pa 

Ill; A water to cleanſe the face from Scurfe and Mar- 

hew. 

Take diſtilled rain water fix ounces, juice of Limons 
twelve ounces, mix them, and waſh with it morning 
and evening, anointing afrer it at nighr going to bed 
with the oul or Pomatumatoreſaid. 

IV. An Unguent which brings the skin to an exquiſte 
beauty. | 

Toke of our Pomatum one ounce, Salt of Tartar one 
drachm, Musk twenty grains, mix them well, and (the 
face or skin being very clean) anoint morning and ever- 
Ing. 

V. A wonderful Coſmetichof oreat worth. 

Take white Tartar twenty ounces, Talk, Salt, of 
each ten ounces, calcine them 1a a Potters furnace yery 
well; then grinding the matrer upon a marble, put it 
into Hrppocrates his ileeve, and {er it ina Cellar or other 
moiſt place for twenty or thirty days, and ther2 will 
drop from it a precious oil; which being rubbed upon 
theskin ſoftly witha linnen cloth (the skin being duly 
cleanſed firſt) takes away all kind of ſpots, ard makes 
the skin ſoft and delicate. 

VI. Acheap, yet excellent Coſmetick, _ 

Take Alom in fine powder, and ſhake it with whites 
of new laid eggs, being a little heated, till ſ:ch time 
as they growthick to an ointment, with which anoint 
the face morning and evening three or four days; and 
it will take away ſpots and wrinkles, and make the skin 
grow clear and fair. 

VII. Anexcellent Mercurial Coſmetich prevalent agamnſt 


molt deformities of the 5kin. 
ft deft pf the 5Rs ' __ 
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Take Mercury purifhed from all blackneſs half a 


pound, Mercury Subl;mite in powder as much, mix waſh wit 
them ina ſtone or marble mortar ; put them into an for ſome 
Alembick of a ſtrait Orifice, put on diſtilled Vine- heaut + 
gar, tillall be covered three or tour fingers, letting it Rl: . 
jtand four days,daily ſtirring the ſame at certain times, forte. 
then it extradls a whitiſh powder ; the whitiſh Vine- Tak 
gar by inclination ſeparate, rejecting it, and put on Tartal 
other Vinegar : the powder at bottom keep ſo for wall i 
ſome days: which labour you mult ſo often reiterate, ou ſn 
till you have abundance of that white powder, which ont 
dry, and keep for uſe : anoint with it, by mixing with Nl! 
It a little diſtilled rain water, and it will take away all Ta 
blemiſhes of the skin, as alſo Tetters. Uſe it not too civet 
oiten, and beware you touch neither eyes nor teeth ble { 
with it. Qund 
VIII. Another of great eſtimation. inſt 
Take Mercury Swublimate, Saccharum Saturn; of each N 
two drachms, Roſe water, juice of Limons of eachtwo | 
_ cunces, mux them like to an ointment, with which the 
anoint gently at night, and the next morning with the | 
Pomatum aforeſaid. . 
IX. Tomake a kind of Lac Virginis, an excellent Coſ- _ 
metick. a 
_ Takediſtiled rainwater aquart, Saccharum Saturni = 
cryſtallized one ounce, mix them, and then waſh with W 
tne water, being ſettled : the fine white powder at bot- G 


tom,” is alſo an excellent fycus or paint, which may be 
laid upon the kin if yery clear : note, ſome uſe Vine- 
gar inſtead of the rain water. 
X. To make Oleum Tartari per deliquizm. | 
Take Salt of Tartar, which put into a bag with a 
C IneT in a moiſt Cellar, and the oil will diſtil there- 
frm in drops: with thisoil you may mix a little fair 
w:t r, and waſhyour face at night going to bed 3 _ 
LES Coons TiC 
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the next motning, the face being very clcan, . you rhay 

waſh with the aforeſaid Lac Virgins; thus continuing 

for ſome days, you may create an exquiiite and Jaiting; 

beauty: | | 

Xl: A compound Coſmetick eſtcemed by ſome of great 

orce. | | 
, Take of the aforeſaid Zac Virgins one vunce, oil of 
Tartar aforeſaid half an ounce, mitthem, with which 
waſh morning and night for about a weak or more, as 
you ſhall ſee occaſion; then anoint with the following 
ointment. | | Ee 

Xl. To make the Coſmetick, Ointment aforeſaid. 

Take musk three drachms, ambergricſe two drachmsz 
civet one drachm,grind them upon a porphyre or mar- 
ble ſtone, with oil of Ben and Rhodium of each three 
ounces, with which anoint as aforeſaid : note; ſonie 
inſtead of the oil of Ben; uſe oil of {[weet Almonds; 


ch XII. A veregable Coſmetick. 
4 Beſmear your face or skin at night going to bed,with 
« the juice of Wake Robin; it is excellent. 


XV. An incomparable Coſmetick of Pearl 
Difſolve Pearls in juice of Limons or diſtilled Vine« 
þ gar, which digeſt in Horſe-dung; till they ſend forth 
__ aclearoil, which will fvim onthe top : this is one 
of the moſt excellent Coſmeticks or Beautifiers in the 
world : rhzs oil if well prepared t richly worth feven pound 
AN OunCe. | 
XV. A Coſmetich ointment of great worth. | 
Take of our Pomatum aforeſaid fix ounces, Sacchas 
Yum Saturn wo ounces, mix them; :and anoint Morn 
Ing and evening; SD oa 
XVI. Another very good for the chit. | . _ 5 
Mix Saccharum Saturni one drachm, in Vinegar half 
an ounce, which mingle with the glaig of eggs; and 
an | F Re 
oint with it . ”— 
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XVII. A Coſmetick, wonderful to make a pleaſing ruddy 


lexion. 

ake oil of Tartar four ounces, Alom, Sal Gem, of 
each one ounce, Borax, Camphire of each half an 
ounce, beat them well together, to which add of Bri- 
ony water a pint, diftil them in Balneo, and you will 
have your delire. 

XVIII. Another for the ſame. 

Take Madder, Myrrh, Saffron, Frankincenſe, of 
each alike, bruiſe and ſteep all in White-wine, with 
which anoint the face going to bed, and in the morn- 
—_—_— it off, and theskin will havea gallant pleaſing 

XIX. To make the Coſmetich, h, veryexcellent. 

Boil eggs till they are A fie them a take out 
the yolks, fill them up with powdred myrrh, cloſe them 
m_——_ and lay them in a moiſt Cellar, and the myrrh 
will diſfolve into oil. 

XX. Tomake a very good Waſh to whiten the skin, and 
£#ve.a good complexion. 
| ake. Limons, ' hens eggs boiled, of each twelve, 

Turpentine eight ounces,diltil all in Balveo Marie, with 
which waſh: -when you waſh, you may drop into it a 
drop, two or three of oil of Oranges or Cinamon, for 
fragrancy ſake. 

XX, A Coſmetich tomaly 4 rough kin ſmooth. 


C0 


Take ſweet Almonds blanched four pound, moiſten 
them with ſpirit of wine and roſe water mixt toge- 
ther, of each two ounces, heat them together and iry 
them ; and when they begin to ſmoak, - put them into 
a bag, and preſs them ( ina preſs made for that pur- 
poſe ) and there will come. forth a very clear oilz 
which put inro rain water, and beet it till it is exceed- 
Ing white, | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL 


of Coſmeticks, which remedy the various Vices of 


I. JO take away Sun-burnings. 
To glair of ten eggs put Sugar-candy one 
ounce, and anoint with it going to bed; or anoint with 


mg the juice of Sow-bread at night going to bed; and-in 
"s the morning with oil Omphacine. The like effeAs bath 
our Lac Virginis at the ninth ScCtion of the ſeyen and 
"+ thirtieth Chapter, as alſo Oleum Tartari, and other 
- things of like nature. 
h Il. To take away redneſs and Pimples. 

Firſt prepare the skin by bathing it often with the 
; decoftion of wheat-bran, and applying pultiſſes of 


bread, milk and oil thereto: when the skin 1s thus ſup- 
pled and rarified, you may cure them either by 6ar 
liquor of Talk, at the firſt Section of the ſeven and 
thirtieth Chapter, or mercurial Coſinetick at the {e- 
venth Section of the ſeven and thirtieth Chapter, or 
our Lac Virgins and oil of Tartar at the ninth and tenth 
Section of the ſeven and thirtieth Chapter, or by often 
waſhing with juice of Limons. : X 

Ill. To take away Freckles. 

Take juice of Limons, put it into a glaſs bottle, to 
which put fine Sugar, and Borax in powder, digeſt it 
eight days in Sand, then uſe itz Or MIX Sal Tartari 
with whites of eggs, andapply it; or often uſe our 
compound Coſinetick at the eleventh Section of the 
ſevenand thirtieth Chapter, or oil of Tartar alone, 
for ſome weeks ; but if all fail, you muſt have recourſe 

toour Liquor of Talk at _ firſt Section of the gr 
SHE 3 al 
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and thirtieth Chapter, or Mercurial Coſmetick at the 
{eyenth Section of the ſeven and thirtieth Chapter, 

IV. Totake away ſpots from the face or kin. 

This is done by anointing with oy] of Tartar for ten 
days; and after all that to waſh it with a Lixivim 
of Quick-lime in which Sgl-armoniack, hath been diſſol- 
yed for a long time : or you may ule the Coſinetick at 
the third Section of the ſeyen and thirtieth Chapter 
camphorated. 

V. To cleanſe a ſcurffy 5kin. 

If the creature be fat, foment firſt with a Lixivinm 
of Salt of Tartar ; but if lean, make a fomentation of 
Borrage, Bugloſs and Mallow leaves, which uſe for 
ſome days : this being done, bath the place where the 
{curf is, with Spzrerz Nicotiane made by fermentation, 
vhich being dryed in, anoint firſt with oil of Tartar, 
then with oil of Almonds ; repeating the three lait 
works, 1o often till the ſcurf goes away. 

1 theſe fail, youmnſt have recourſe to our liquor of 
Talk, or Mercurial Coſmetick;, or thoſe at the fifth and 
eighth Settzon of the ſeven and thirtieth Chapter, which 
without doubt will perform your deſire, 

VE. Tofree the Skin from Tetters and Ring-wsrms. 

Diflolve Sublimate one ounce in a glaſs of Red-wine 
by boiling, with which waſh the place morning and 
evening, letting it dry of it ſelf, for three or four days 
together, and it will certainly cure : if they be not 1n- 
veterate, our jiquor of Talk at the firſt Section of the 
ſeven and thirticth Chapter, or Mercurial Colmetick 
may ſufficiently do; or you may anoint with this oint- 
ment. - Take Sa!Tartars two drachms, burnt Alom 


three drachms, powder and incorporate with whites - 


of eggs Or this, take Sulphur vive three drachms, 
Eamphire one drachm, Hogs-grieſe two ounces, Mix 


and make an ointmeng. 
VII 
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ſo alſo is Salt, raw Onions, Soap, Yeſt, Oil of Tartar 
and the like. To hinder the riſing of the bliſters, Hens 
dung three ounces, mixed with hogs grieſe four 
Ounces, and Salt of Tartar one ounce 1s very gooi : 
ſo alſoa cataplaſine of Honey and crums of bread; but 
beſt of all a plaiſter of ſtrained Opium , which per- 
forms all the intentions to admiration. If the bliſter 
break,ir may be preſently skinned by anointing with ojf 
of eggs, and walhing often witn Zac Virgins, [trewing 
wou the ſore, powder of Bole, Tutty, Ceruſe or the 
ike. 

Xl. To take away ſcars and marks of the ſmall Pox. 

Take of oil of Tartar one ounce and half, Ceruſe 
diſſolved in oil of Roſes one ounce, Borax and Sal Gem 
of each one drachm, mix and make an ointment, with 
which anoint. Oil of Tartar alone periorms this work 
yell : ſo Salt of Tartar, mixed with powder of Myrrh 
and oll of Roſes. 

XII. To beautifie the hands. 

To make them ſoft, often anoint with the oil of Al. 
monds or our Pomatxm at night going to bed, waſhing 
them the next morning with decoCtion of wheat-bran : 
after a while waſh them with Salt of Tartar, diſſolved 
in fair water, perfumed with oil of Cloves, Oranges, 
Rhodium or Cinnamon. Or this, take Venice Soap 
diſſolved injuice of Limons one pound, Virgin-honey 
four ounces, Sublimate, Orice root, Sugar, Salt_ of 
Tartar, Alom,Borax of each one ounce, Balſom of Peru 
. twodrachms, oil of Cloves one drachm, oil of Rho- 

dium and Cinnamon of each half a drachm, make a 
mixture to waſh the hands withal : Or this, take pow- 
der of Venice Soap one pound, Orice root eight oun- 
ces, Amylum {ix oynces, mix them and make an oint- 

ment with /;qu;dStorax and oil of Benjamin a ſuffici- 
_ ent quantity; it wonderfully whitens, ſmooths and 
 — {wectens 
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ſneetens the hands. To anoint alſo with a Bulls gall 
is very good. - 

XII. To help hands which are ſwoln, and locked or 
blew with cold. No 

What we even now faid ( in the laſt Setion) may 
be faid again here: to which we add, that a long 
bathing. of them in a lather of Caſtle Soap, is very 
good it it be done: or if a repercuſlive plaiſter be ap- 
plied made of barley meal, Saccharum Saturni, and oil 
of Myrtles; waſhing (after the coming off of the Ca- 
taplaſme) with juice of Limons or white-wine Vine- 
gar : aplaiſter of Turpentine mixed with Salt is good. 
Often to anoint the hands with oyl of Roſes, Almonds, 
or Pomatum at night, and the next morning with the 
Lac Virginis prevails much. Oil of Anniſceds, Cara- 
ways and Fennel prepared chymically, as alſo Cloves 
and Oranges, mixed with oil of Almonds and often 
uſed, are eminent above all other things. | 


A —_—— 


CHA ÞP. XXXIX. 


Of making 4 ſweet Breath. 


I. Stinking Breath comes from one of theſe four cau- 
ſes, viz. Putrified Lamgs, defettive Teeth, a di- 

ftemper of the Head, or obſtruttion of the Stomach. 
Il. To remedy a Stinking Breath coming from putrified 


_ | 
ake Unguentum Nicotiane One ounce, Oleum Suc- 
cinitwo drachms, mixthem and anoint the breaſt out- 
wardly ; inwardly give cleanſers, (as oll of Sulphur 
allayed with Roſe water ) morning and evening ; as 
alſo Antimorium Diaphorcticum ten grains five _— a 

| ay 
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day for ſeveral days together ; then heal by giving oil 
.of Almonds mixed with a few drops of oll of Cinna- 
mon, or Pills of Turpentine - Laſtly, morning, noon 
and night let this bolus be abhibited, take Nutmegs, 
Mace, Ginger , of each fifteen grains, honey two 
drachms, o1l of Cinnamon ten drops, mix them, and 
continue it for ſome weeks. 

II. To help the defetts of the Teeth. 

1. If the teeth be furred over, rub them every morning 
with cremor Tartari in powder, and waſh them with 
White-wine. 2. If the teeth be black; allay oil of Su]- 
Phur or Vitriol in Roſe-water, and ſcowr them well 
therewith, with the end of a ſtick and a rag, till all the 
blackneſs be gone; then rub them with oil of Almonds 
perfum'd with oil of Cinnamon. 3. If the teeth be 
boſe, firſt rub them with this powder, take Gails, Pome- 
granate flowers, Sumach, Cyperus, of each one ounce, 
Roch Alom half a pound, powder them all for uf : 
then uſe this Gargariſme. Take Galls one ounce , 
Myrrh, Pomegranatepeels of each half an ounce, boil 
them in White-wine vinegar for a Gargariſme. Laltly, 
morning, noon and night waſh the gams with good 
red Wine; by this means the teeth will be faſtned and 
the gums reſtored. 4. If they, be in danger of rotting ; 
take aſhes of Harts-horn, magiſtery of Coral of each 
One ounce, musk, or inſtead thereof oil of Cinnamon, 
ten grains, mix for a dentifrice to rub the teeth withal, 
it wil keep them white and ſound. 5. If they be rot- 

. .ten and hollow; make little pellets of ſtrained Opium, 
Myrrh and oil of Cinnamon, and put them into tne 
hollow tooth. 6. 1f they ach uſe the aforeſaid pellets, 
.or make little ones of Laudanum Paracelſs,, and put 
them into the hollowneſs : or if they be not hollow, 
tye a little pill of the ſame up in a fine thin'rag, and 
hold it between the aking teeth. 7. If they ſtink; oy 

__ waſh 


med with oil of Cinnamon. 
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waſh them with wine or ſpirit of wine, in which a 
few drops of oil of Cinnamon and adeps Roſarum is dil- 
ſolved. 

IV. Torettifie a Stinking Breath ariſing from diſtempey 
of the head. | | 

Conſider the cauſe of the diſtemper, whether it ariſes 
from the Pox, Impoſthumes, or the like, and fol- 
low the method inſtituted in the cure of thoſe diſeaſes, 
and then the cauſe being taken away, the effects you 
will find will ſoon ceaſe; yet nevertheleſs theſe follow- 
ing pills are excellent : take Calx of refined Silver 
made by ſpirit of Nitre, and well dulcified by waſhing 
in warm rain water, One Ounce, Refine Scammonts Ole 
ounce and half,, mix them for a maſs of pills, of which 
take eight or ten grains at night going to bed every 
third, fourth or fifth day. 

V. Torettifie a Stinking Breath ariſing from the obſtru- 
(Hon of the Stomach. | 

This is done by opening and cleanfing the Stomach 
thus. Take every evening going to bed half adrachm 
of P;1. Ruff for ten or twelve days together : Or thus, 
firſt yomit with Yimm Benediitiqm One ounce or more, 
according as Strength requires, twice or thrice; then 
take Piluls Rudi: half a drachm at a time, in the morn- 
ing faſting,drinking after ir ſome warm broth or pollet 
drink, which repeat every third or fourth day four or 
tive times. . | 

VI. To reftifie the Breath, when it ſmells of any thing that 
#5 EeAten. 

Chew Coriander ſeed or Zedoary in the mouth , 


drinking a good draught of wine after ; the ſcent. of 
* the wine is taken away by eating ſowr apples or Quin- 


ces,” or by chewing troches of Gum-Tragacanth pertu- 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL. 


oil - 

TY : Wn 

Of beantifying the Hair. Eſt © 

you uſt 

[. Þ 2a dye the Hair black, after : 
This is done with the Calx of Lu4 (mafle by aforel 

Spirit of Nitre) mixed with fair water, and the hair wa. do thi 
ſhed therewith, with a Spunge : it is the moſt excellent her T 
thing of that kind thatis yet known. from. 
H. To keep the hair from falling off. oint! 
Take Myrtle berries, Galls, Emblick Myrobalans of = 


each alike, boil them in oil Omphlacine, with which 
anoint : it is an excellent Medicine, yet as old as Gales. | I 
III. To remedy Balaneſs. 


This isa hard thing to cure, yet the following things oll 
are very good. Rub the head or bald places every WL 
morning very hard with a coarſe cloth, till it be red, e 
anointing unmediately after with Bears grieſe : when ſri 
ten or fifteen days are paſt, rub every morning and y 


evening with a bruiſed Onion, till the bald places be 
red, then anoint with honey well mixed with Mu- 
ſtard-feed, applying over all a plaiſter of Labdammr 
mixed with mice dung, and powder of Bees: do this þ 
for thirty days. If all the former fail, bath with a de- | 
coction of Bur-dock roots, made with a Lixivium ( of | 
Salt of Tartar ) two parts, and muskadel one part 
immetately applying this Unguent : take Thapſs or 
Turbeth one drachm(in powder)Bears grieſe one ounce, 
mix them, which uſe for ſoxty days; if this make not the 
hair-come, the defect is incurable. 
% - IV. To take away hair fromplaces where 3t ſhould not 

Crow. 

' Take Quicklime four ounces, Auripigmentum one 

OUNCE 
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Bees waxand oil Omphacine or Bears griele. 
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ounce anda half, Sulphur vive, Nitre, of each half an 
ounce, Lixivium of Salt of Tartar a quart, mix and 
boil all ſo long in a glazed earthen pot, till putting a 
quill therein, all the teathers peel off, and it is done. 
Firſt foment the place with warm water a little before 
you uſe the aforeſaid medicine 3 a quarter of an hour 
after waſh with very hot water ; then anoint with the 
aforeſaid Unguent, and inaquarter of an hour it will 
do the work : when the hairs are faln away, remem- 
ber to anoint with oil of Roſes; now to keep them 
from ever growing again, anoint for ſome days with an 
ointment made of the juices of Henbane and Night- 
ſhade, Opium and Hogs prieſe. 
'V. To make the hair curl. | | 

Waſh the hair very well with a Z:xivium of Quick: 
lime, then dry it very well, that done anoint it with 
oil of Myrtles, or 01] Omphacine, and powder it well 
with ſweet powder, putting it up every night under a 
cap : if the party be naturally of a cold and moiſt con- 
ſtitution, the waſhing, anointing and powdring muſt 
be perpetually uſed once or twice a week during life, 
the hair being put up every night. 

VI. To make hair lankand flag that curls too much. 

Anoint the hair throughly twice or thrice a week 
with oil of Lillies, Roſes, or marſh-mallows, combing 
it after it very well. | 

VII. To make the hair grow long and ſcft. ” 

Diſtil Hogs grieſe or oil Olive in an Alembick with 
the oil that comes there-from anoint the hair,and it wi 
make it grow long and ſoft : uſe it often. 

VIII. Topreſervethe hair from ſplitring at the ends, 

Anoint the ends thereof, with oil Omphacine, or oil 


of Myrtles,they are eminent in this caſe to preſerve the 


hair from ſplitting, ſo alſo an ointment made of Honey, 
HAP, 
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W. ? 
CHAP. XLI. | - CarraW 
the Nut 
Of the Art of Perfuming in general. IV. | 
{wect 
I. FN this Art two things are to be conſidered, iz. der, 
1. The way and manner of making of Perfumes. V. 
2. The way and manner of Perfuming, ger, { 
1. The Perfume it ſelf is conſidered, 1. In reſpect of Orric 
its Form. 2. Inreſpect of its Compoſition. V1 
III. The Form of the Perfume is either Water, Oil, balſa 
Eſſence, Unguent, Powder, or Tablets. V] 
IV. The Making and Compoſition is taken from the Oral 
Form and matter. | V 
V. The Matter 1s either Vegetable, Animal or Mi- Lan 
neral. A 
VI. The way of Perfuming is according to the mat- phi 
ter to be perfumed. | 
VII. The matter to be perfumed is either natural, me 
as Hairs, Skins, Cloaths, Air, &c. or Artificial, asPo- 

manders, Powders, Waſh-balls, Soaps, Candles, and Pi 


| other things of like nature. 


— —l_—_— cumad. a . n E. ——_— 
* +4. o& L- o» 
nm_— 


Of the matter of which Perfumes are made. 


L. T7 E ground of Yegerable Perfumes, is taken 


from Flowers, Seeds. Herbs, Rooss, Woods, Barks 
and Gums, 


TE. The chief Flowers for this uſe, are of Clove- 
Gillitowers, Roſes, Faſemin, Lavender, Orangesand 


Saffron, 
Il. The 
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1. The chief Seeds or fruits are Nutmegs, Cloves, 
Carraways, Grains, Seeds of Geranium Moſchatum, and 
the Nut Ben. 

IV. The chief Herbs are Geranium Moſchatum, Baſil, 
ſmeet Marjoram, Tyme, Angelica, Roſemary, Laven- 
der, Hyſop, ſweet Trefoyl, Mint and Bay-tree leaves. 

V. The chief Roots are of Calamus Aromaticus, Gin- 
ger, China, Caryophyllata, Indian'Spicknard and ſweet 
Orrice or Iris. 

VI. The chief Woods are of yellow Sanders, Xyle- 
balſamum, Lignum Ales, and Rhodium. 

VII. The Barks and Peels are.of Cinnamon, Mace, 
Oranges, Limons and Citrons. 

-VIILL The chief Gums are Frankincenſe, Olbanum, 
Labdanum, Styrax, liquid Styrax, Balſamum Verum, 
Ambergrieſe,Sryrax Calamita, Benjamin, Amber, Cam- 
phire. 

IX. The chief matters of Perfumes taken from A4:- 
mals, are Musk, Zibet, Cow-dung and other turds. 

X. Of Minerals there are two only, which yield a 
Perfume, and they are Antimoay and Sulphur. 


id —_— —_—_— tact. Ay 


CHAP; XLI1. 
Of the Oil of Ben. 


l. HE little Nut which the Arabians call Ber, is 

the ſame which the Latins call Vux Vnguenta- 

1145 and the Greeks Balanus Ayrepſica; out of which 1s 
takenan Oil, of great uſe in the Art of Perfuming. 

Il. To make the Oilof Ben. Blanch.the Nuts, and 

beat them very carefully in a mortar, and ſprinkle 


' them with wine, put them into an earthen or Iron Pan, 
; % an 
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and heat them hot, then put them into a linnen cloth 
and preſs them in an Almond preſs; this work repzac, 
till all the Oil is extracted, ſo have you Qil of Ze; by 
expreſſion. | 

I. In like manner you may expreſs the Oil out of 
Citron ſeeds, incomparable tor this purpoſe, to extract 
the ſcent out of Musk, Civet, Amber and the like, be- 
cauſe it will not quickly grow rank, yet Oil of the Nut 
Ben 1s much better. 

IV. This oil of Bez hath two properties; the one is, 
that having no ſcent or odour of it ſelf,it alters,changes 
or diminiſhes not the ſcent of any Perfume put into it : 
the other is thar it is of a long continuance, ſo that it 
ſcarcely ever changeth, corrupts or putrifies, as other 
Qils do. 

V. To make a Perfume thereof, put the Musk, Am- 
ber, &c. in fine powder thereinto, which keep in a 
glaſs bottle very cloſe ſtopped, for a month or more, 
then uſe it. 

VI. Or thus, Blanch your Nuts, and bruiſe them, 
( Almonds may do though not, ſo good ) and lay them 
between two rows of Flowers, ſuppoſe Roſes, Faſemin, 
&c. or other Perfumes ; when the Flowers have loſt 
their ſcent and fade, remove them, adding freſh ones ; 
which repeat ſo.long as Flowers are in ſeaſon; then 
{queez out the oil, and it will be rfioſt odoriferous. 

_ VIL Laſtly, by this laſt you may draw a ſweet ſcent 
Out of thoſe Flowers, out of which you cannot diftil 
any ſweet water. | 
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CHAP. XLIY. 
Of [ſweet Waters. 


I, | la of ſweet water. | 
ake Cloves in powder two drackms,yellow 


Sanders, Calamus Aromaticus of each one {cruple, A.ie 
Reſarum Damaſcenarum fifreen pound , digeſt four 
days, then diſtill inan Alembick ; to this new diltilicd 
water Put in powder Cloves, Cinnamon , Benjamin, 
Storax Calamita of each one drachm , diltil again in 
Balneo ; laſtiy put the water into a glaſs-bortle with 
Musk and Ambergrieſe of cach ten grains, keep it clole 
ſtopt for uſe. 

Il. The ſecond ſweet Water. | 

Take Damask Roſes exungulated three pound , 
Flowers of Lavender and Spike of each four ounces; 
Clove-gilliflowers, and Flowers of 7aſemin, of eactt 
two pound, Orange-fluwers one pound, Citron pcels 
four drachms, Cloves twodrachms, Cinnamon, Srorar 
Calamita, Benjamin, Nutmegs,of each two {cruples all 
in powder, Aque Roſarum ix pound, digelt ten dayes, 
then diſtil in Baizeo: to the diſtilled water add of Mus 
and Ambergrieſe of each thirty grains: 

IH. The third ſweet Water. | 

Take Roſes, Clove-gillifiowers of each one pound, 
Flowers of Roſemary, Lavender, 7aſemir, Marjoram, 
Savory, Time, of each three ounces, dry Citron pecls 
one ounce, Cinnamon, Benjamin, Stora Calamita, Of - 


each two drachms. Nutmegs,Mace,of each one drachfti; 


bruiſe the Herbs and Spices well, dig-ſt in the Sun two 


days, then diſtil in Balzeo: to the diſtilled water add 


Musk in rewder one ſcruple.. 
E ; ] Z IV. The 
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IV. The fourth ſweet Water. 

Take Cloves, Cinnamon of eachone drachm, Mace, 
Grains, Musk, Ambererieſe, Citron peels of each half 
a ſcrupk, Benjamin,Storax Calamita of each one ſcruple, 
Aqua Roſarum twelve pound, digeſt fifteen days, then 
dittil in Bale. 

V. The fifth ſweet Water. 

Take Roſemary-flower water, Orange-flower water 
of each five pound, Ambergrieſe one ſcruple, digeſt 
ten days, then diſtil in Balreo. 

VI. The fexth ſweet Water. 

Take Roſes two pound , Macaleb half a drachm, 
Ambergrieſe ten grams, bruiſe what is to be bruiſed, 
digeſt in ſand three days, then diſtil in Balneo. 

VIE. The ſeventh ſweet Water. 

Take green peels of Oranges and Citrons of each 
four drachms, Cloves half a drachm, flowers of Spike 
ix ounces, Agque Roſarum Damaſcenarum ix pound, 
digeſt ten days, then diſtil in Balneo. 

VIIE Theerghth ſweet Water. 

Take of the water at the fifth Se&ion ſix pound, 
Musk ten grains, mix and digeſt them for uſe. 

IR. The ninth ſweet Water. 

Take Aque Roſarum , Aque Florum de Faſemin of 
each four pound, Musk one ſcruple, digeſt ten days, 
then diſtil in ſand. : 

X. The tenth ſweet Water. t 

Take Damask-roſes , Musk-roſes, Orange-!lowers | 
of each four pound, Cloves two ounces, Nutmegs one 
ounce, diſti] in an Alembick, in the noſe of which hang | ; 
Musk three ſcruples, Amber two ſcruples, Civet one | 
ſcruple, tyedup in a rag dipt in bran, and the white 
of an egg mixed. 

XI. The eleventh ſweet Water, calted Aqua Nana or 


Naphe, 
F Take 


EEE 
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Take Agus Roſarum four pound, Orange-flower- 
water two pound, waters of ſweet Trefoyl, Lavender, 
Sweet Marjoram of each eight ounces, Benjamin two 
ounces, Storax one ounce, Labdanum half ar ounce, 
Mace, Clovyes, Cinnamon, Sanders, Z5gnum Aloes of 
each one ounce, Spicknard one ounce; all being groſly 
_, digeſt a month, then in a glaſs retort diſtil in 
Balneo:; 

XII: The twelfth ſweet water, called Aqua Moſchata, 

Take ſpirit of wine two pound, Musk three ſcruples, 
Amber two ſcruples, Civet one ſcraple, digeſt inthe 
Sun twenty days cloſe ſtopped in a glaſs veſſel; a drop 
of this water put into any other liquor, will very well 
perfume it. 

So may you extratt the ſcent out of ſweet Flowers, with 
this difſerence, that they lie but a little while, becauſe their 
earthy ſubſtance will makg the ſpirit ill-ſavoured. 
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CHAP. XLY. 
Of Perfuming Oils: 


I. O make Perfuming Oils by infuſion. 
| T This is ly KAI SeQion of the ' 
three and fortieth Chapter aforegoing. 
Il. To make Oleum Imperiale. | 
Take Ambergrieſe four drachms, Storax Calamata, 
eight owices , Roſe-warer, Oleam Roſurum of each 
twopound, oil of Cinnamon and Cloves of each half 
a drachm, put all into a glaſs, and digeſt in horſe dung 
twerity days: this done, gently boil all for aquarter of 
an hour, which then let cool ; witha fpoon take offthe 
oil which ſims a top, to which put of Musk and 
ps T2 Zibet 


_ 
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Zibet of each two drachms, digeſt all ina gentle hear 
tor twenty days, and keep it for uſe. Where note 
the Amber and Storax at bottom will ſerye to make 
{weet balls of, to lay among cloaths, or beads to carry 
11 ones hands; or for a perfume to burn. 

IM. To make Oil of Cinnamon. 

Digeſt Cinnamon groſly bruiſed in ſpirit of Wine, 
ſharpned with oil of Salt, in a glaſs veſlel, with a blind 
head cloſely luted, in a gentle heat for ten days, then 
diſtil in an Alembick, as we have more art large taught 
in our Synopſis Medicine, kb. 3. cap. 47. ſet. 1. itis a 
wondertul Rerke, the moſt fragrant and pleaſant of 
all Oils, as well in taſte as ſmell: the uſe of it will cer- 
tainly take away a ſtinking Breath. 

IV. To make Oil of Roſes, called adeps Roſarum. 

Take Damask Roſes, pickle them with Bay falt, and 
after three months, with a large quantity of water di- 
{ti} in aſheswitha gentle fire, ove you Qu, and Spi- 
rit or water, which keep for other diſtillations.Wecker 
hath it thus, | | 

Roſarum folia in umbra aliquandin aſſervata in matula 
vitrea magna ponnntur , eſe fundus latus, & ad ai- 
midium vas tmpletur : inde affunditur ipſis Reſarum folis 
tantum aque roſaces ſtillatitig, quantum ſatis fuerit , #t 
optinie madeant ; appoſu#que pileo vitreo ceco, ſtipatiſque 
optin.e rimis cera gummata, quindecim diebus equino fimo 
macerantur : ſic tamen, ut mutato, cum frigeſcere caperit, 
fimo, calor equalis ſervetur. Appoſito mox matule roſtra- 
to pile, igne moderato cinerum, aqua omns elicitur : que 
rurſus in eadem matula, optime privs @ facibus mundatay 
ablutaque ponitur , & calentis aqua balneo lemiſſima ign8 
elicitur, dum tota in vas recipiens abeat. Nam in ſundo 
matuls remanebit oleum roſarum 9 colore rubr um , ft rſpt- 
EHam, & Meoſchi odore ſuaviter fragrans. 


This 
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This is the greateſt of all vegetable perfumes, and 
of an ineſtimable value. 
'V. To make Oil of Calamus Aromaticus. 

| It is made as oil of Cinnamon: it is a very great 
perfume, helpsa ſtinking breath, vomiting, weak me- 
mory, &c. 

VI. To make Oil of Rhodium. _ 

It is made as oil of Cinnamon : is a very excellent 
perfume, good for the head, breath and the ſenſes. 


- VII. To make Oil of Indian Spicknard. 


By infuſion it is made by the firſt Seftion » by diſtillation, 
as ol of Cinnamon. It is an eminent Perfume. 

VIII. To make Oil of Benjamin. 

Take Benjamin ſix ounces in powder , which dif- 
ſolve in oil of Tartar and Aque Roſarum of each one 
pound, which diſtil with a cloſe pipe in an Alembick. 
So is made oil of Storax and Labdanmm. 

IX. To make Oil of Storax compound. 

Take oil of Ben, or ſweet Almonds one pound, 
Storax groſly beaten four ounces, Benjam:n, Cloves, 
of each two ounces, digeſt ( till the Gums are melted ) 
Over hot coals; then preſs-out the oil diligently. 
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CHAP. XLVI. 
Of Perfuming Eſſences. 


E T7 way to extratt Eſſences is ſomewhat diff 
| cult, Viz. by Diſtillation, Calcmation, Digeſtion 
or Menftruum. 

IL. If by Menſtruwm, uſe not a watry one for a 
watry eſſence; nor an oily one for an oily eſſence.z 


+ 


becauſe being of like natures, they are not eaſily ſepa - 
h | - $2 rated; 


-. 
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rated but on the contrary, chuſe an oily Menſtrum 
for a watry eſſence, and a watry Menſtruum for an oily 
eſſence. | | | Eres = 

_ NE It theeflence of any metal beto be extrattedby 
a on 09 n:enſtruum,after the work is done, ſeparate the 
ſalts trom the waters, and uſe only thoſe ſalts which 
v1! be eaſily taken out again; Vitriol and Alomare ve- 
ry difficult to be ſeparated by reaſon of their earthy 
© _ ng | 
TV. Toextratt the eſſence out of Musk,, Amberprieſe, 
Crvet, and other Spices or Aromaticks. © | 

Mix the perfume with oil of Ben, which in a glaſs- 
bottle ſer in the Sun or Sand for tendays, then ſtrain it 
from the dregs, and the eſſence will be imbibed inthe 
vil. "Then take ſpirit of Wine,and diſtilled fountain wa- 
ter,which mix with the faid oil,and digeſt for fx days: 
then diſtil in ſand ; ſowill the eſſence and water aſcend, 
( the oil remaining at bottom without any ſcent ) that 
eſſence and water diſtil in Balnco in a glaſs veſſel, till 
the water be come off, and leave the eſſence in the bot- 
tom in the form of oil. | | 

V. Another way to do the ſame. 

Infuſe the matter in ſpirit of Wine a ſufficient quan- 
tity, digeſt and fermenr for ten days, then diſtil in ſand, 
as long as any water will come gyer ( but have a care of 
burning) which diſtilled Liquor draw ofin Balzeo,with 
a very gentle heat and the quinteſſence will be left in 
the bottom, of a liquid form. o—_ | 

VE. To extratt the eſſence out of Herbs and Flowers, as of 
Sweet Marjoram, Baſil; Orange-flowers, Faſemin, &C. 

Bruiſe the matter, and put it into a glaſs veſſel to fer- 
ment 1n Horſe-dung for a month ; then diſtil in Balneo: 
&t it, in dung for a week again, and-diſtil in Balneo 

2gan ;z which reiterate ſo long as it will yield any li- 
qnor';z put the diſtilled matter upon the Capur mor- 
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won, diſtilling thus for ſix days: draw off the water in 
Balneo;, and the eſſence remaining expreſs in a preſs : 
which being a week fermented in dung, will yield the 
rfeft ſcent, colour and vertues of the matter deſired. 
VII. Toextratt the eſſence out of Salts. | 
Calcine the Salt, and gring it very ſmall, then lay it 


ypon a marble in a moiſt Cellar, ſetting under it a pan 


to receive the diſſolution ; therein let it ferment for 
a month, then with a gentle fire diſtil in Balzeo : cait 
awaythe inſipid water, which comes from it; and ſet 
that which remains in the bottom, to ferment another 
month, then diſtil out the inſipid water as before; re- 
peating this work ſo long as any infipid water may be 
drawn : then evaporate away all the moiſture, and 
what remains is the quinteſlence of Salt. 

IWhere note, 1. That theſe Saline quinteſſences as they 
may be uſed, will draw forth the perfett and compleat eſſence 
of any vegetable whatſoever. 2. That the efſence of Salts 
thus drawn, will ſcarcely come to two ounces in a pound. 
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CHAP. XLVII. 0 
of Perfuming Unguents. | 
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T. O make Unguentum Pomatum, or Ozntment of 
Apples. Mes 

Take Hoes Lard three pound, Sheeps Suit nine 

ounces, bruiſed Cloves one drachm, Aqua Roſarnm two 

ounces, Pomwaters pared and ſliced one pound, boil 

all tothe Conſumption of the Roſe-water then ſtrain 

without preſſing, to every pound of whichadd 011 of 


Rhodium and Cinnamon of each thirty drops. * 
Z 4 Il.To 
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II. To make a compound Pomatum., - 

Take of the Pomatum aforeſaid, (without the oils) 
four pound, Spicknard, Cloves of each two ounces, 
Cinnamon, Storax, Benjamin of each. one ounce ( the 
yo and Gums bruiſed and tyed up in a thin rag ) 
Roſe-water eight ounces ; boil to the Conſumption of 
the Roſe-water,then add white wax eight ounces,which 
mix well by melting, ſtrain it again being hot ; and 
when it is almoſt cold,mix therewith oil of Musk(made 
by the firſt SeCtion of the five and fortieth Chapter ) 
then put it out, and keep it for uſe. 

III. Another excellent Otntment. 

Take hogs grieſe one pound ,, Saccharum Saturn; 
two ounces, mix them well by gently melting them ; 
to which add oils of Musk and Ambererieſe of each 
half an ounce, let them all cool, and beat the Unguent 
yell in a mortar, and keep it for uſe. | 
. IV. To make Unouentum Moſthatum. 

Take hogs arkeſe one pound, Amberegrieſe, Moſch of 
each onedrachm and a half , ( ground with oil of Ja- 
ſemin upon a marble ) adeps Roſarum half an ounce 
{ ground with Civet one drachm ) mix all together 
into an ointment which keep for uſe. 


UPTO TO EEE 


of Perfuming Powders, 


+ T? maae Powder of Ox dung. 
L TakeredOx dung in the month of 24ay and 
fry it well, make jt into an jmpalpable Powder by 
< Prinding : itis an excellent Perfume without any other 
addition; yet if you addto onepound of the Gs 
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Musk, and'Ambergrieſe ofeach onedrachm, it will be 
beyond compariſon. 

Il. To make Cyprian Powder. . 

Gather Musk moſs of the Oak in December, Famary 
cr February, waſh it very clean in Roſe-water, then dry 
it ſteep it in Roſe-water for two days,theh dry it again, 
which do oftentimes ; then bring it into fine Powder 
and fierce it 5 of which take one pound, Musk one 
ounce, Amberegrieſe half an ounce, Civet two drachms, 
yellow Sanders in powder two ounces, mix all well 
together in a marble mortar. 

Ill. Azother way to make the ſame. 

Take of the aforeſaid powder of Oak-moſs one 
pound, Benjamin, Storax of each two ounces in fine 
Powder; Musk, Ambergricſe and Civet of each three 
drachms, mix them well in a mortar. ; 

IV. A Sweet Powder to lay among cloaths. 

Take Damask-roſe leaves dryed one pound, Musk 
half a drachm, Violet leaves three ounces, mix them 
and put them in a bag. 
 V. Another for the ſame or to wear about one. 

' Take Roſe leaves dryed one pound, Cloves in pow- 
der half an ounce, Spicknard two drachms, Storax, 
. Cinnamon of each three drachms, Musk half adrachm, 
mix themand put them into bags for uſe. | 

VI. Powder of feet Orrice, the firſt way. 

Take Florentine Orrice root in powder one pound, 
-<xi Cloves of each four ounces in powder, mix 
them. 

VII. Powder of Florentine Orrice » the Second 


Way: 

Take of Orrice root ſix ounces, Roſe leaves in pow- 
der four ounces, Marjoram, Cloves, Storax in powder 
of each one ounce, Benjamin, yellow Sanders of each 


half an ounce, Violets four ounces, Musk onedrachm, 
; Cyperus 
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Cyperus half adrachtn, mix them : being groſly pow- 

dered, put them into bags tolay amongſt linnen: but 

Dog fine, they will ſerve for other uſes, as we ſhall 
ew. 


VIII. Powder of Orrice roots, the third way, excellent 
for linnen mm bags. 

Take roots of Iris one pound, ſweetMarjoram twelye 
ounces, flowers of Roſemary and Roman Camomil, 
leaves of "Time, Geranium Moſchatum, Savory of each 
four ounces, Cyperus roots, Benjamin, yellow Sanders, 
Lignum Rhodum,Citron peel,Storax, Labdanum,Cloves, 
Cinnamon of each one ounce, Musk two drachms, Ci- 
vet one drachm and a half, Ambergrieſe one drachm, 
powder and mix them for bags. This compoſition will 
retain its ſtrength near twenty years. 

IX. Powder of Orrice, the fourth Way. 

Take Orrice roots in powder one pound, Calamys 
Aromaticus,Cloves, dryed Roſe leaves, Coriander ſeed, 
Geranium Moſchatum of each three ounces, Lignwn 
Aloes, Marjoram,Orange peels of each one ounce, Sto- 
rax one ounce and a half, Labdanumn half an ounce, 
Lavender, Spicknard of each four ounces, powder all 


and mix them, to which add Musk, Ambergrieſe of 
cach two ſcruples. 


X. Pulvis Calami Aromatics compoſitus. 

Take Calamus Aromaticus, yellow Sanders of each 
one ounce, Marjoram, Geranium Moſchatum of each one 
ounce, Roſe leaves, Violets, of each two drachms, 
Nutmegs, Cloves. of each one drachm, Musk half a 


drachm, make all into powder, which put in bags for 
Linnen, | 


XI. Another of the ſame. | 

Take Calamns Aromaticus, Florentine Iris roots of 
each two onnces, Violet flowers dryed one ounce, 
round Cyperus roots two drachms, adeps Roſarum one 


drachm 
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drachmand a half, reduce all into a very fine powder ; 
it is excellent to lay among Linnen, or to ſtrew in the 
hair. | | 

XI. Ar excellent perfuming Powder for the hair. 

Take Iris roots in fine powder one ounce and a half, 
Benjamin, Storax, Cloves, Musk of each two drachms ; 
being all in finepowder, mix them far aPerfume for 
hair Powder. T akeof this Perfume one drachm,Rice- 
flower impalpable one pound, mix them for a powder 
for the hair. Note, ſome uſe white ſtarch, flower of 
French Beans and the like. 


mmm 


CHAP. XLIX; 
Of perfuming Balſams. 


|. Netes Balſam perfumed. 

LY Take Balſamim verum one ounce, Mysk, Am- 
bergrieſe, Civet of each two ſ{cruples, mix them, for a 
Pertume ; it is the moſt iragrant and durable of all 
Perfumes. ns | 

Il. _4n odoriſerous compound Balſam. 

Take of the aforeſaid Balſam perfumed one ounce, 
oils of Rhodium and Cinnamon of each two drachms, 
mix them : this is an incomparable Perfume, and bet- 
ter than the other for ſuch as are not afte&ted ſo much 
with musk. | 

Il. Balſamum Moſchatiun. 

Take oil of Musk one drachm, oil of Cinnamon half 
a ſcruple, Virgin wax one drachm andahalt, melt the 
wax, and mix them according to Art. 

IV. Another very good. 
. Take Cloves, Cinnamon , Lavender, Nutmegs o 

DS Fs each 
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each two drachms, oils of. Cloves and Rhodium of each 
half adrachm , Wax three drachms, Musk and Amber. 
grieſe of each ten grains, mix them into a Balſam. 
V. Another very excellent for thoſe that love not the ſcent 
ef Musk, and the like. 
| Take oil of Geranium Moſchatum ( made as adeyy 
Roſarum by the fourth SeCtion of the five and fortieth 


; | :4 M 
Chapter) adeps Roſarum, oil of Cinnamon of each one fat 

drach, Vickia wax ſix drachms, melt the wax, and _ 

mix the oils for a Perfume. Ta 

ounc 

megs 

ways 
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Of Perfuming Tablets. ny 

\ 

I. O make red Muskardines or T ablets. 2 

L Diſſolve Gum Tragacarth in Roſe-water, ſo oy 

that it may be as thick as Gelly : which make intopaſte en 

with the tollowing compoſition. Take Amylwm one yr 

06g fine Sugar half a pound, Cocherele two ounces, , 

usk three drachms, all being in fine powder, mix ” 

them, and make Tablets with the aforeſaid Mucilage q 

of Tragacanth, ſquare, long, round, or of what form 
you pleaſe, which dry in an Oven, out of which bread 7 


hath been lately drawn : but be ſure you dry them till 
they. be as hard as horns. 
Il. Another ſort of red Tablets. 

Take of the aforeſaid compoſition one pound , 
Cloves, Cinnamon, Nutmegs, Ginger of each two 
ounces, Cochenele one ounce, all being in fine powder, 
make into Tablets, with the aforeſaid Mucilage, and 
dry as aforeſaid, ; 

; II. To 
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III. To make yellow T ablets. 

- Take Amylum one pound, fine Sugar half a pound, 
yellow Sanders four ounces, Saffron two ounces, ( or 
you may dip the Amylum in ſtrong tincture of Saffron, 
and then dry it again ) Musk four drachws, all being in 
fine powder,make the maſs into Tablets with the afore- 
faid Mucilage, adding oil of Cinnamon in drops two 
drachms, dry them carefully in the ſhade. 

IV. Another ſort of yellow T ablets. 

Take Amylum dyed with tincture of Saffron one 
pound, Sugar half a pound, Saffron two ounces, Nut- 
megs, Cinnamon, Ginger of each one ounce, Carro- 
ways half an ounce, Musk three drachms, Amberegrieſe 
one drachm, all in fine powder make into Tablets, as 
aforeſaid , adding oil of Cinnamon two drachms ; 
which dry in the ſhade, till they be as hard as Horn. 

V. Tomake Muſcardines or Tablets of any other colour. 

You muſt make them after the ſame manner, only 
adding the colour you do intend; and in this caſe we 
think that it is better that the Amylwm be dipt in the 
tincture, and dryed firſt before you uſe it. Where note, 
that theſe Tablets when uſed are to be held in the 
mouth, in which they will diſſolve, thereby cheering 
the heart, reviving the ſenſes, comforting the ſpirits, 
ſtrengthning nature, reſtoring the body, and indeed 
nobly perfuming the breath. For them that do not 
love Musk, you may make them without, uſing inſtead 
thereof ſo much the more oil of Roſes or Cuunamon. 
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Of making Pomanders for Bracelets, 


I. He firſt ſort. Take Orrice powder, Cloves, Mace, 

, Cinnamon, of each halt an ounce, yellow San- 
_ ders, Styrax, ſweet Aſa of each two drachms, Amber- 
griele, Musk of each one drachm, Balſam of Pery, oil 


e. 
of Rhodzum of each one {cruple , Civet two drachms, ſe 
all being in fine powder ( except the Balſam and Qil ) vida 
mix together, and make into paſte with mucilage Ln 
aforeſaid, of which form Beads, drying them in the and 
ſhade for uſe. W 


Il. The ſecond ſort. Take Storax Labdanum one 


1 
drachm and a half,Benjamin one drachm, Cloyes,Mace, EW 
Spicknard, Geranium Moſchatum of each ten grains , dat 
Musk, Ambergrieſe of each fix grains; with mucilage po 
make a Pomander for Bracelets. In! 

III. The third ſort. Take Damask-Roſe leaves exun- | 
gulated two ounces, beat them impalpable : Musk, ; 
Ambergrieſe of each two ſcruples, Civet one ſcruple, F 


Labdanum one drachm with mucilage of gum Traga- 
canth, in Roje-water aforeſaid, make a Pomander for 
Bracelets. 

IV. The fourth ſort. Take Storax, Benjamin of 
each an ounce and half, Musk two drachms, oil of 
Cinnamon one drachm , with Mucilage aforeſaid make 
| a paſte of Pomander, very excellent, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. LII. 
Of Perfuming waſh-balls, 


T1, {bn make Barbers Waſh-balls. 

Take purified Venetian Soap ſix ounces, Ma- 
caleb four ounces, Ireos, Amylzm of each ſeven ounces, 
Cloves two ounces, Labdanum, Anniſeeds of each one 
ounce,Nutmegs, Marjoram,Cypreſs-powder, Geraninns, 
Maoſchatum, Camphire of each half an ounce, Storax b- 
quida half a drachm,, Musk ten grains, all being in fine 
powder. with a little fine Sugar, beat all in a mortar, 
and make them up into Waſh-balls. 

Il. To do the ſame another way. 

Take of the ſaid Soap two pound, juice of 2dacaleb 
two ounces, Cloves, Orrice of each three ounces, Zab- 
danum two ounces, Storax one ounce, all being in fine 
powder, mix with the Soap, of which make balls, dry- 
ing them in the ſhadow. 

Ill. To make Balls of white Soap. | 
Take of white Soap five pound, 1ris four ounces, 
Amylum, white Sanders of each three Ounces, StOrax 
one ounce , all in powder, ſteep in Musk-water , of 
which make paſte for Waſh-balls. 

IV. Another ſort very good. 

Take of white Soap four-pound, Orrice ſix ounces, 
Macaleb three ounces, Cloves two ounces, all in pow- 
der mix with the Soap, with a little oil of Spike, Rho- 
dium or the like, of which make Balls. 

; V. Another way to make them of Goats fat. 

Make a ſtrong Lixivizm of Pot-aſhes, as that a new 

laid egg will ſwim thereupon, which boil with Citron 


peels; take of this Lye twenty pound, Goats fat two 
GS.” | X pound, 


LO —— 
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pound, boil it for an hour, then ſtrain it through a lin. 
nen cloth into broad platters of fair water, expoſing it 
to the Sun, mixit often every day till it begins to grow 
hard,of which you may form balls, which you may per- 
fume with Musk half a drachm, Civet one ſcruple, oil 
of Cinnamon ten grains. 


————— | I IF AIP Es Ly _. 


CHAP, LI1II, 
Of perfuming Soaps. 


L, O purifie Venetian Soap. 
Cur it ſmall, to'which put ſome Roſe-water, 
or other perfuming water, boil them a while, then 


FEE 


ia 
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ſtrain ir and it will be ſweet and good, then take of T 
the Soap which ſwims a top with a ſpoon, and lay it aeliq 
upon & tyle, and it will preſeatly be dry, being white, then 
free from filth and unCtuoſity. np 

Il. Another way to do the ſame. and. 

Grate the Soap, and dry it in the Sun, or an Oven, ſtar 
powder and fierce it, -then moiſten it with ſome ſweet = fun 


water Or oil of Spike, which dry again ( in the ſhadow ) 
and keep it for uſe. 


, IH. To make white musked Soap. m: 
| Take white Soap purified as aforeſaid three pound, T: 
Milk of Macaleb one ounce, Musk, Civet of cach ten p] 


..” » Mix them and make all into thick cakes Or 
rouls. | 
' - IV. Another hind of ſweet Soap. 

Take of the oldeſt Venice Soap, which ſcrape and 
dry three days in the Sun (purifying it as aforeſaid) 
two pound, Ireos, Amylum of each 11x ounces, Storax 


an > =hqct 


bquida two ounces, mix them well whilſt hot z which 
Put into pans to-form Cakes, | 


Y. Ts 
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T. To make ſoft Soap of Naples. 
Take of Lix5virm of Pot-aihes ( ſo ſtrong as to bear 
an egg ) ſixteen pound, Deers Suet two pound. ſet them 
upon the fire to ſimper ; put all into a glaſed veſſel with 
a large bottom, fer it 1n the Sun for a while, ſtirring it 
five or ſix times aday witha ſtick, till it wax hard like 
paſte. Then take of this paſte, to which put Musked 
| Roſe-water keep & eight days in the Sun, itirring it as 
aforefaid, ſo long as it may be neither too hard rot 
too ſoft; then pur it up in boxes or pcts. 

VI. To make the ſame Soap, musked. | 

Put to the ſaid Soap, Roſe-water two pound, fine 
musk in powder halfa drachm, then mix the ſaid watcr 
as before. | | 

VII. Another exquiſite Soap. | 

Take of the aforeſaid Lixivinm or oilof Tartar per 
deliquium twelve pound, oil Olive three pound, mix 
; them, Amylum two pound, Roman Vitriol one ounce 

in powder, Glair of eggs two ounces, put all together, 
and ſtir continually for four hours time, then let 1t 

yu [tand the ſpace of a day and it is done. You may per- 
tume it as before ; this makes the hair fair. 

VHI. Another exceeding the former. | 

Take Crown-ſoap, Vine-aſhes of each one pound, 
make it into Cakes with powder of Roch Alom and 
Tartar of each alike, which you may perfume at 
pleaſure, DOS 

IX. To get the juice or milk of Macaleb. 

Take the ſweet and odorifetous grains of Macaleb, 
which beat in a mortar (with Roſe-watef,or ſome per- 
faming-water ) till it becomes like pap, then preſs out 
the juice or milk ; which uſe within two or three days 


Aa. CHAP! 
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CHAP, XIV. 
; Of Burning Perfumes. 
| s make perfumed lights. 


Take Olbanuwm two ounces, Camphire one 
ounce, beat them into powder, of which make, with 
wax, balls or rowls, which put into a glaſs lamp with 
Roſe-water and lighted with a candle, will give afair 
light, and a very good ſcent. 

Il. Another for a Lamp. 

Take ſweet oil Olive one pound, Benjamin, Storax 
-- in powder one ounce, Musk, Ambergrieſe of each one 
ſcruple, mix all with the oil, which put into a lamp 

to burn - and the oil will yield a fragrant odour. 
Ill. To make perfumed Candles. ws 
" Take Labdanum, Myrrh, Xylo-aloes, Styrax calamita 
of each one ounce and a halt, Willow Charcoal one 
ounce, Ambergrieſe, Musk of each ten grains, make 
them into paſte with mucilage of Gum Tragacanth in 
Roſe-water, which make into rouls-like Candles, and 


dry for uſe. | L 

IV. A perfume to ſmoak and burn. © © 
Take Labdanyum two onnces, Storax one ounce, Al 
a 


Benjamin, Cloves, Mace of each half” an ounce, Muck, Yi 
| Civet of eachten grains, all in fine powder, make up ---— 2} 
into cakes with mucilage of gum Tragacanth in Roſe- | 
wat, which dry; and keep among you: cl6aths,which 
. When occaſion requires, you may burn in a chating- | 
Uiſh of coals, | 
'V. Anither ſmaaking perfume” to burn. - © 
Take ZLabdamm two drachms,' Storax one drachm, 
Benjamin, Frankincenſe, white Amber, Xylo-aloes yd 
EaC 
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each two ſcruples, Ambergrieſe, Musk of each five 
grains, make all into Cakes as aforeſaid. 
. VI. Another very excellent. | 
- Take Storax, Benjamin of. each one ounce, wood 
of Aloes half an ounce, Ambergrieſe, Musk, Civer, 
Balſam of Peru, oil of Rhodium, of each two ſcruples, 
Ivery burat black a ſufficient quantity, powder what- 
is to bepowdered, and mix all rogether ; which make 
into a paite, with the Ivory black and the mucilage 
aforeſaid ; make little cakes and dry them, which keep 
in glaſſes cloſe ſtopt for uſe. ”- 

VII. Arother very good, but of leſs coſt. 

Take Olibanum one pound, Sryrax Calamita and L:- 
quida Of each eight ounces, Labdanum lix ounces, Wil- 
low charcoal a Fafficient quantity, with mucitage of 
Tragacanth, make a paſte as aforeſaid. 


CHAP. LV. 
of Aximal and Mineral Perfumes; 


Rh ae GS. 1 a © 


[. T* Animal Perfume of Paxacelſus: | 
Take Cow-dung in the month of May or Jae, 
and diſtil it in Balzeo ; and the water thereof will Le 
an excellent perfume,- and have the ſcent of Amber- 
grieſe. See our Synopſis Medicine lib.3. cap.75- ſett.5. 
Il. Lard muckified, a great perfume. = ; 
- ;, Tak hogs lard very pure one drachm,Musk, Civet,of 
each-half a drachm, mix them well for boxes. 
- . 1B. -The Mineral Perfume of Antimony. Eg 
+ - Diſlolve Antimony in oil of Flints, Cryſtal or Sand, 
coagulate the ſolution into a red mals, put thereon 
Spirit of-Urine , and digeſt till the Spirit is tinged; 
CONIP ob: 2 Aa 2 pour 
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pour it off, and put on more , till all the tinCture is 
extracted ;, put all the tinCtures together , and eyapo- 
rate the Spirit of Urine in Balneoz and there will re- 
' main a blood-red Iiquar at bottom 3 upon which put 
Spirit of Wine, and you ſhall extra&ta very pure tin- 
 Qture ſmelling like Garlick : digeſt it a month, and it 
will ſmell like Balm ; digeſt it a while longer, and it 
will ſmell like Musk or Ambergrieſe. 

Beſides beivg a perfume, it is an excellent ſudorifick, 
and cures the Plague, Fevers, Lues Venerea, &C. 

IV. After the ſame manner you may makg as ſubſtantial 
a perfume of Sulphur or Brimſtone. The making of the oil 


of Flints, we have taught at the ſeven and fiftieth Seftion of | 


the nine and twentieth Chapter of the third Book. 
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CHAP. LyI. 


Of the Adulteration of Musk , Civet- and 
Ambergrieſe. | 


a _— 


Y reajon that theſe choxce Perfumes are often adulte- 

LI rated or counterfeited , we (hall do our endeavour to 
diſcover the cheat, left any being deceived thereby ſhould 
ſuffer loſs. 

I. Muck is often adulerated by mixing Nutmegs, 
Mace, Cinnamon, Cloves, Spicknard of each alike in 
a fine or impalpable powder with warm blood of 
Pigeons , and then dryed in 'the Sun , then beaten 
again, and moiſtned with Musk-water, drying and re- 
peating the ſame work eight or ten times ; adding at 
laſt a quarter part of pure Musk by moiſtning and 
| Mixing with Musk-water ; then dividing the _ = 

| | evera 
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ſeveral parts, and ronling them in the hair of a Goat, 


which grows under his tail. 


I. Others adulterate it thus : By filling the Musk-cods 


with Goats blood, and a little toaſted bread, mixed 


with a quarter part of Musk, well beaten together. 
I is diſcerned by the brightneſs -of the Goats 

Il. Or thus, Take Storax, Labdamm, powder of 
Xylo-aloes, of each four ounces, Musk and Ciyet of each 
half an ounce, mix all together with Roſe-water. The 
cheat is diſcerned, by its eaſie diſſolving in water, and 


, its different colour and ſcent. 


IV. Or thus, Take Goats blood, powder of Angelica 
roots, Musk, of each alike, make a mixture. 

V. To adulterate Civet : Mix with it the Gall of an 
Ox, and Storax liquefied and waſhed: or you may 
adulterate it by the addition of Honey of Crere. 

VI. To reſtore the loſt ſcent to Misk,, or Ambergraeſe. 

This is done, by hanging it ſometime in a Jakes or 
houſe of Office ; for by theſe ill ſcents its innate vertue 


and odour is excited and revived. 


CHAP. LVIIL 
Of the way of Perfuming Cloth, Skins, Gloves 
and the like, 


L—— 


; © | an Perfume Skins or Gloves. 


Put a little Civet thereon here and there, (if 
Gloves,along the ſeams) then waſh in Roſe or musked 
water four or five times, or ſo long as that they fayour 
no more of the leather, preſſing them hard every time 3 
then lay them in a platter,coveted with the ſaid water, 

| | Aa 3 mixcd 
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mixed with powder of Cypreſs, a day or two ; take 
them out, preſs them, and dry them in the ſhadow: he- 
in half dry, beſmear them a little with Cjvet mix'q 


with oil of Jaſemin or Ben, . on the inward ſide chafin 


them with your hands beſore a fire, till you think that 
hath pierced or gone through the leather ; 

leaving them ſo a day or more; then rub with a Cloth 

that the Gloyes or Leather may grow ſoft ; leaving 


the Civet 


them fo till they are almoſt dry, being drawn and 
ſtretched out; then hold them over ſome burning Per- 
fyme to dry,and wetting them again with Musk-warter, 
do thus twenty times ; laſtly, take Musk and Amber. 
gricſe a ſufficient quantity, which mix with oil of Ja- 
ſemin,Benjamin or Ben, diſlolve at the firewith a little 
perfumed water, with which (with a penci}) ſtrike the 
Gloves or Leather over qn the outſide, beſmearing the 
ſeams with Civet; laſtly lay them for ſix or eight days 
between two mattreſſes, ſo will the Skins or Gloyes be 
excellently perfumed. 
IL. Anather way very excellent. 
'Take three pints of Wine, Sheeps ſuet or fat one 
und,boil them together in a veſlel cloſe covered, this 
Too waſh the Grieſe ſix or ſeven times well with fair 
water,then boil it again in White-wine and Roſe-water 
of each one pound and a half, with a ſmall fire, till the 
half be conſumed : then take the ſaid grieſe, to which 
put pulp of fweer Navews roaſted half a pound, doll all 
in Roſe-waterhalf an hour, they ſtrain it, and beat it 
In amertar, with a little oil of Jaſemin and Musk, with 
Which beſigearyour Gloves(after due waſhing asafore- 
{aid ) rubbing 1t wel! in by the fire. 
WI. Another way for Gloves. = 
Waſh.new Corduban Gloves, waſh them well three 
of four days ( once a day) in good White-wine, prel- 
ſing and ſmoothing them well ; laſtly, waſh them-in 
rs | ' muske 
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muxked water, Ietiing them lye therein for a day, then 
dry themwith care. This done, ſteep Muck, Amber, 
Bazsl of each one drachm in a quart of ſweet water, 
in which diſſolve gum Tyagacaxth three drachms, boil 
al gently together , and 1n the boiling add Ziber one 
ſcruple, with which beſmear the Gloves, rubbing and 
chafing it in, then drying them according to Art. 


IV. Or thus, Firſt waſh theGloves or Skins in white-' 


wine, then dry them in the ſhade ; then waſh them in 
{weet water, mixed with oil of Cloyes, and Labdamm 
of each alike : laſtly, take Musk, Civet, Ambergricſe 
of each the quantity of ſix grains, oil of Musk half a 
drachm, mucilage of gum Tragacanth fifteen grains, 


. mix them well together in a mortar, which chafe into 


the waſh'd Gloves before the fire. | | 
V. Cloths, Linnen or Woollen, Coffers, Trunks and th 


like,are beſt perfumed(with little coſt) with the ſmoak 


of burning Perfumes. 


mm 


CHAP. LVIII. 
Of making various ſorts of Ink. 
I O make good black, writing Ink. 


4 . Take ponderous galls three ounces in pow- 
der, White-wine, or in place thereof rain-water, which 


is better, three pound, infuſe them in the Jun or in a 
gentle heat two days: then take Roman Vitriol well 


coloured and powdered, which put therein, and et all 


in the Sun for two days more; ſhake all together, to - 
which add of good gum Arabick in little bits:one- 
ounce with a little white Sugar, which diſſolve over. 


a gentle fire. 


Aa 4 I. To. 
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- I, To make red writing Ink, ” | 
Take Ralpin gs of Brazil one ounce, white lead, 
Alom, of each two drachms, grind and mingle them, 
infuſe them in Urine one pound, with gum Arabick 
eight ſcruples. | 

Ill. Another way to make red Ink, 

Take Wine-vinegar two pound, Raſpings of Brazil 
two ounces, Alom half an ounce, infule all ten days; 
then gently boil , to which add gum Arabick five 
— diſſolve the Gum, ſtrain, and keep it for 

E. 

TV. Tomake green Ink to write with. 

Make fine Verdigrieſe into paſte with ſtrong Vine- 
gar, and infuſion of green galls, in which a little gum 
Arabick hath been diſſolved, let it dry, and when you 
yould write with it, temper it with infuſion of green 
Galls aforeſaid. x | 

V. Another way to make green Ink to write with. 

Diſſolve Verdigrieſe in Vinegar, then ſtrain it, and 
grind it with a little honey and mucilage of gum Tra- 
zacanth, upon a porphyry ſtone. 

' VI. To make blew Ink to write with. 
Grind Indico with honey mixed with glair of eggs 


of glew-water, made of ]ſinglaſs diſſolved in water, and | 


ied. 
VII. Tomake red writing Ink.of Fermilion. 


» 


- Grind Fey well upon a porphyry ſtone, with 


common water; dry it and pur it into a glaſs veſlel, to 
which : cape fake all together, bot it ſettle, then 
vr off the Urine ; and putting on more Urine, re- 
peat. this work eight or ten times, fo will the Vermilion 
be well cleanſed; 'to which put glair of Eggs to ſwim 
on 1t above a fingers breadth, Rir them together, and: 
{ling abſtra&t the glair : then put on more glair of 
Egps, repeating the ſame work eight or ten times alſo, 
Ho”. F h fo PF $ > RS. SEARS EIT to 
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to take away the ſcent of the Urine : laſtly,mix it with 
freſh glair, and keep it in a glaſs-veſlel cloſe ſtop'd for 
uſe, When you uſe it, mix 4t with water or vinegar. 

VIE. To make Printers black. | 

This is made by mingling Lamp-black with liquid 
varniſh, and boiling it a little, which you may make- 
thick at pleaſure. You muſt make it moiſter in winter, 
than in Summer ;, and note that the thicker Ink makes 
the fairer letter. _ 

If it be too thick, you muſt put in more Linſeed oil, 
or oil of Walnuts, ſo may you make it thicker or thin- 
ner at pleaſure. h | . 

IX. To make red Printing Ink, 

Grind Vermilion very well with the aforeſaid liquid 
do ae or Linſeed oll. 

| «. To make green Printing Ink, 

Grind Se 1h green tle ſaid Varniſh of Lin- 
ſeed oilas aforeſaid : And after the fame manner, may” 
you make Printers blew, by grinding Azure with the 
ſaid Linſeed oil. 


om 


CHAP. LIX. 


| Of making Sealing Wax. 


l. 'Þ* make red Sealing Wax. EE 
KK Take white Bees-wax one pound, Turpens 
tine three ounces, Vermilion in powder well ground, 
oil Olive, of each one ounce, melt the wax and Tur- 
pentine ; let it cool a little, then add the reſt, beating 
them well together. 
Il. To do the ſame otherwiſe. | 
This is done by taking away the Vermilion, we ad- 
| ing : 
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ding inſtead thereof red Lead three ounces, to the for- 
mer things, 

Ill. To make green Wax. 

Take Wax one pound, Turpentine three ounces, 
Verdigrieſe ground, Oil Olive of each one ounce, com- 
pleat the work by the firſt Section: | 

TV. To make blackWax. | 
Take Bees-Wax one pound , Turpentine three 


ounces, black earth, OilQlive of each one ounce, mix 
and make Wax as afoxelaid. 


V. To make Wax perfumed. -- 

This is done by mixing with the OilOlive aforeſaid, 
Musk, Ambergrieſe, or any other eminent Perfume, as 
oil of Cinnamon, adeps Roſarum,or the like one drachm, 


more 0r leſs, according as you intend to have its ſcent 


VI. After the ſame manner you may make Sealing 
wax of all colours, having what ſcent you pleaſe ;, by 
mixing the ſcent intended, with the Oil Olive, and put- 
ting the colour in, in place of the Vermilion. 


CHAP. LX. 


Of the various wayes of making Artificial Pearls. 


L. T Fe firſt Way. Diſſolve mother of Pearl in ſpirit 

__@& .of Vinegar, then precipitate it with oil of 
Sulphur per Campanam ( not with Oleum Tartari, for 
_ that takes away the ſplendor ) which adds a luſtre to 

t,dry the precipitate, and mix it with whites of eggs 3 
of which maſs you may make Pearls, of what largeneſs 
you pleaſe, which oe they be dry, bore through 


with a ſilver Wire, io will you have pearls ſcarcely 


to 


3 
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to be diſcerned from thoſe which ate truly natural. 

II. The ſecond way. Take Chalk, put it into the fire, 
{tting it_lye till it breaks ; grind it impalpable, and 
mix it with whites of eggs, of which form pearls, 
boring them as aforeſaid; dry them, then wet and 
cover them with leaf ſilver. | 

III, The third way. Take prepared Crabs-eyes, 
ground into impalpable powder, and with glair make 
Pearls; which bore, as aforeſaid; dry them, and boil 
them in Cows milk ; then in the ſhade (free from duſt 
dry them well; they will pleaſe. | 

IV. The fourth way. Take Potters earth, and make 
them of what form you pleaſe; dry them in the Sun, 
or in the gentle heat of a furnace; then wet them with 
glair of eggs, lightly coloured with Bole-armoniack, 
and cover them with leaves of ſilver, being firſt wet 
with water : when they are dry, poliſh them with a 
tooth, and they will be Oriental. Then take bits of 
Parchment, and waſh them in warm water, till the 
water grows ſomewhat thick, boil and ſtrain it,and ufe 
it warm: then faſten each pearl through its hole upon 
a fine piece of wire, and plunge them into the water 
of Parchment, taking them out again ; then turn them 
round, that the glewy liquor may equally coyerthem;, 
thus the ſilyer whiteneſs will the better ſhine through, 
ſo that the pearls will ſcem to be truly natural, and be- 
ing compared, will rather exceed. | 

'V. The fifth way. Calcine Muſcle and ſnail ſhells in 
a Crucible, till they are very white, even as ſnow; with 
glair make Pearls, which bore by the firſt Section, dry 
them in the Sun ; dip them in red wine, dry them 
again, and they will be fair. _ 

VE. The ſi*th way. Take Sublimate two ounces, Tir 
glaſs one-ounce, mix them, and ſublime them toge- 
ther , and you will have a fſublimate net inferiour » 

tae 
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the beſt orient Pearls in the world, of which with glair, 
you may form what you pleaſe. | 

VII. The ſeventh way. Take any of the aforeſaid 
particulars , and mix them ( inſtead of glair ) with 
ground Varniſh, ( made of gum Anime, and the .41- 
cool of wine )) of which make pearls; thefe will in all 
reſpeCts be like the natnral; for thefe will no more 
diſſolve in water, than the truly natural; which all 
thoſe that are made of glair of eggs are unavoidably 
ſubject to. 

 VIIL. The erghth way. After diſſolution, precipita. 
tion, edulcoration, ficcation and formation, put the 
pearls into a loaf of bread, and bake it in the Oven 
with other bread, fo long till the loaf is much burnt, 
then take them out, and waſh them, firſt in good juice 
of Limons, then in clear Spring-waterz and they will 
be as fair as the truly natural. Or after baking, give 
them to Pigeons to cat, keeping them cloſe up, and 
in-the dung you will find the pearl exceeding fair: 
where note, you muſt give the Pigeons nothing to eat 
in three days time. 

IK. The ninth way. After diſſolution of ſmall oriental 
pearls in juice of Limons, make the form thereof with 
clarified honey, moiſtning your hand with Aqua Mellis, 
this done, perfect them as before. 

NR. The temth way. Take filtrated juice of Limons, 
powder of pearl, of each ſix ounces , T atk one ounce, 
put them into a glaſs, and ſtop'it cloſe, ſet it fifteen 


days in horſe-dung , and it will be a white paſte; of 


which form pearl, bore them;and dry them in the Sun 3 


at laſt in paſte of barley meal ( viz. a barley loaf) four 
fingers thick, ſtick the pearl, ſo that they may not 
touch, ſtop the holes, and cover them with paſte ; {et 


It into an Oyen, and bake it with bread, and you will 
_ findthem hard and clear. | 


Xl. The 
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XI. The eleventh way. Having formed them of the 
matter intended,bored and dryed them, put them into 
Quickſilver, ſet over a glowing heat,ſtirring them well 
about, that the Quickſilver may ſtick to them ;, then 
dip them into glair of eggs, upon a glowing heat, and 
they are done; or being dry, boil them in Linſeed oil, 
and waſh them in warm water. 

XII. The twelfth way. Take pearl three ounces, pre- 
pared'Salt one ounce, filtrated juice of Limons, ſo mach 
as will cover them four fingers breadth : let it ſtand ſo 
long till it bea paſte; the glaſs being very cloſe ſtop- 
ped, ſhake all together five or ſix times a day ; and when 
it comes to paſte, put it into a glaſs with ſtrong ſpirit 
of Vinegar, lute another glaſs over it; digeſt it three 
weeks in a cool place under the earth, ſo long till all be 
diſſolved, then mix it with a little oil of eggs, or ſnail- 
water,till it be like pearl in colour; then put this paſte 
into ſilver moulds and cloſe them up for eight days ; 
after which take them out, and bore them by the firſt 
Section, and put them again into the mould for eight 
days; thisdone, boil them in a filver porringer with 
milk; laſtly, dry them upon a plate, ina warm place, 
where neither wind nor duſt may come, and they will 
be much fairer than any oriental pearl. | 

XIII. The thirteenth way. After the preparation of the 
matter in juice of Limons, or Aqua forts, with clean 
hands make them into paſte, and waſh them in diſtilled 
water, which put into edulcorate calx of ſilver, and 
digeſt in Horſe-dung for a month, ſo will they be fair 
and very oriental. EY 

XIV. The fourteenth way. Dilſolve the matter un 
Aqua fortis (which kt over-top it a fingers breadth ) 
ina glaſs gourd, till all be incorporated into one bo- 
dy, which put into filver moulds, which have holes 
through them, and having ſtood one day, ages ny 
DT | Ou 
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through the holes, as they lye in the mould with aſil- 
ver. needle: being quite dry, take them out, put them 
into a glaſs cloſe covered in the Sun, till they be quite 
dry 3 then put them upon a ſilver wire and let them 
lye covered in their own fat, (that is, that fatty ſub- 
ce, which ſwims on the top of the menſtruum in 
their diſſolution ) ſo long till they are very fair, then 
being ſtrung, put them into a glaſs egg, and let them 
ſtand nine days in digeſtion, and they will be as fair as 
the natural. : | 
. RV. The fifteenth way. Take Tobaccopipe clay, 
of which form little beads ( by Set. 14.) dry them 
in the Sun, and burn them in a Potters furnace, then 
cover them with Bole-Armoniack , tempered with 
whites of eggs;. being dry, dip them in water, lay 
on leaf filyer, which dry again, - and poliſh them with 
a tooth : then take clean ſhavings of parchment, cut 
fmall,. and waſhed well with warm water; boil them 
in a new pot, with a ſlow fire, till they become ſome- 
what thick, ſtrain it, and being warm, put in the pearl 
upon a needle or fine wire, that the hole may not be 
ſtopped, take them out, turn them round, that the 
water or glew may not ſettle in one place, dipping 
them ſo often ( drying them every time) till they be 
thick enough, and they. will appear full as fair as the 
truly natural. . | f: 
XVI. The ſxteenth-way. , Take the impalpable and 
ſnow-white calx of Talk, and with our beſt Varniſh 
make a paſte; of which form peals , and bore them 
with - a filver wire, on which let them dry : this done, 
make a mixture of the Alchool of the: incomparably 


purered diaphoretick Mercury, calx of talk aforeſaid, 


ſhell. gold and filver ( in Zib. 2. Chap. 21. Sett. 1.) 
in ajuſt.and due-proportion ( as by manytryals you 
may find out) in which roul your pearls till they be 
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 alloyer perfectly covered , then verniſh them with our 
aforeſaid verniſh, which let dry according to Art, and 
if _ be, poliſh with the impalpable "__ of] Putty 
and water. | 


CHAP. LXL 


A brief al iſe ſe of Alchiny > . and firſt f 
7 _ Metals in General. 


—_ 


He i Manga Kingdom is divided into Atals, 
'Se mi-metals, Salts and Stones. 

1]. Metals are in number ſeven, viz. Samrn, Tupi- 
ter, Mars, Sol, Venus, Merc ery and Zara, called by the 
Vulgar, Lead, Tin, Iron, Gold, Copper, Quickſi lver 
and Silver. . 

UW. TheSemi- metals are Antimony, Tin-glaſs, Coma- 
ber and Zink, = 

IV.. The Salts are chiefly Vitriol, Supa, Arſnick, 
Allom, Nitre, Borax and Salt. _ 

V. The chief Stones are Lapis Calaminari Is, T WA, 
Lazxl;, and Lime ſtone. 

VI. Now out of theſe the Alch miſt defigns three 
things, to wit, 1. Either the fine of the fine 
Metals. 2. Or the ſeparation of fine Metals out of the 
baſe : or, 3. The Generation of the fine Metals out of 
the baſe, by tranſmutation. _ . 

VI. The counterfeiting of the fine Metals, is done by 
giving the colour, and Fody, of a fine Metal to that. 
which is baſe : as the tinging of Lead into a Gold Co- 
Jour; the whiting of Copper 3 -the reduCtion of Mer- 

Ccury or Quickſilyer. 
"-VIL' T6 Sr ation of fine Metals out of baſe, is 
ES one 
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done by attraQting of the particles or Atoms of the fine 
Garpor vin __ _ into, one _ or maſs, that 
they might not be carried awa the wings of the 
Volatile or baſer Metal. F' : 

Thus it appears, there is 4 large quantity of Gold, in 
Lead, Tin, Copper and Silver: and much Silver in Tin, 
' Copper ,, and Iron : wi ped of thrs 1s manifeſt by the 

parting ſay ( as they call it) to wit the teſt by ſtron 
waters ;, by which you may find that one of Lead wil 
yield near three or four penny weight of ſilver, and one of 
Gold : One pound of Tin will yield ſomething above an 
ounce of Silver, and about two penny weight of Gold or 
more 5 One pound of Silver will yield abont one ounce of 
Gold:, and Copper about a quarter of the ſame quantity or 
mere, GC. but this is according to the rude} of th 
Metals, and the Skill of the nndertaker ; for by this way 
of Sepay atson, what 3s gotten will never pay the coſt, it re- 
mains therefore, that we ſearch out ſome way more profitas 
ble, the which i1m-the following lines, to the true ſons of 
Art , we (ball faithfully preſent according to the beſt of 
ein knewledge : But we are bound tobe a little the more 
obſcure, for the ſakes of fome ingrateful men by whom we 
know our juſt meaniny will be tradnced;, onr chillin Art 


abuſed; and our perſon Jought to be rent and deſtroyed, 


fhorld we but adventure to' be ſo open, as to ove then 
the clear knowledge thereof. Let others ſearch as we have 
done ,, it is ſome ſatisfattion, that the marter here ſought, 
5s weally ;3n rerum natura; rhe which joined to the cer- 
rainty of ansthers attaining thereof, may give life ro fatare 
hopes, which as the precurſor of butter things may point «at 
ne not b OT 

IK. Thematteroftranſmutationisdone by that 


great 


| powder, tintlure, Elixir , or ftone of the Philoſophers , 
which according to the opinion of Parace{ſus,and others 
themoſt karned, welhall | 


lignific in few words. 


By 
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By this randture or Elixir according to the jud 
of Philoſophers the whole body of any Metal (being 
—_— from its impurity ) is changed into fine 
Gold: | 


_— > a; bo — — 
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CHAP. LX1L 


DL — 


Of Saturn, or Lead, 


by 


1. Qi: isa cold,grofſs, dull and heavy body, replete 
with much impurity, yet full of a golden ſeed: 
IL. It.is tiiged into a pure golden colour by calcina- 
tion thereof with Antitnony, and imbibing- the ealx 
thereof with the ſpirit of Venus, lapis calamindris, tin, 
and Zink,, ſeverally prepared, and mixt ar. and then 
reduced, adjoining to- every ounce of Lead in calxa 
penny aig ni the golden ſulphur of Yenzs. | 
II. It's Zimar property is extracted, by a ſiinple calci- 
nation. with Arſnick ahd Nitre a4. and imbibition of 
the ſaid calx for about ſevyeti days in the Oz! of Sal: 
IV. Or thus, Take of bur Seed or Salt of £474 one 
Ounce, of theSalt of Yenzs one ounce anda half; of 
the crude body of Sar: one ounce, mix, and_melr 
them; then ſeparate, and you ſhall have the Satarnian 
Lima, with conſiderable adyantage. | 


b 
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Of Jupiter or Tis, 


I. | feoey is much a more noble body than Satury, 
| and (as we ſaid before) abounds much more with 
a Solar and Lunar ſeed. 
_ IL. It is reduced into the Imitatdo: of filver by often 
melting of it, and quenching of it in the ſpirit of 
.Arſmick; or by calcination of it with Zime (three 
-ounces: to a pound of Jupiter granulated ) and then 
by often. extinguiſhing of the lame in the ſpirit of 
Arſneck, aforeſaid. SE 
II. The Zn is extratted out of it thus: Let 74 
piter be married to our Zara of the ſame ftature by the 
Prieſt Mercary, after which let them drink their fill of 
the X4neral.ſpirit of the Grape; then put them to bed 
in T axrus the exaltation of Zuna and liouſe of Yenus, 
and. the next morning let them drink yery well of the 
fruitful Wine of the daughter of Zuna, this being 
done, you- will find Za like a bride coming fort 
out of the marriage chamber ; but with the wingsof 
an Eagle, which wings you muſt clip by the means of 
Mars, elſe you will loſe her : Thus, take of the Seeds 
of Mars, and the eldeſt Son of old Saturn ana. make 
them . contend with mother Tellus,, for three whole 
days and nights, till they conjoyn and beget a Son, 
white as Zyna , and fixt as Sol. This Sun will by 
forte take Jupiters wife from him, and being fruit- 
= cauſe her to bring forth a plentiful and profitable 
ue. ; 
IV. Or thus, Kill Tapiter ( in conjunftion with 
: Lua) 
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Luna) by the fire of Tellus, then revive the dead body 
(after it is impregnated with the Aneral ſpirie of the 
Grape) by the help of Sarwrr, and you have a nume- 
rous off-ſpring of Lama. 

V. Or thus, Marry Jupiter tO Lana, then marry him 
to her daughter, and join theſe iffaes together , and 
they will ſympathetically attra& and join all the ſeed 
of Zune intd one family or lump. 

VI. Or thas, Which: is both the beſt and eafteſt way. 
Take Jupiter and melt. him, then quench him ten times 
in the ſpe of mother Telhis, till he is reduced very 
ſmall and low : this done, join him with the Danghter 
of Luna calcined with mother Tels, and the work is 
over. This ss very profitable, and the moſt uſeful of all, 
but by reaſon of the unworthineſs of this generation, it can- 
not ade of any explication. 

VI. The Gold 1s thus extrafted : marry Jipiter to 
Venus, and their off-fpring to-Sol by the nieans of Prieſt 
Mercury 7 -put them to bed ( in the life of Phehus) for 
three whole days and nights, afterwards make them 
drunk with the ſpirit of the daughter of Yenus, then 
wake a perfect conjunCtion with the-eldeſt Son of $4- 
try, and you ſhall have what you ſought. _ 

VIII. Or thus, Calcine Jupiter granulated Ghe pound, 
with Duick-lime four ounces, mix all with the Calx of 


Venus and Luna ana. calcine again for three days, im- 


bibe in the ſpiric of Yes (thar' is, the fixed oil) for 
ſeven days, then reduce to a regulus with Saturn, and 
afterwards ſeparate with Anrimony- 
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CHAP. LXIV, 
Of Mars, or Irog. 


T1. Ars is yet a more noble body, but harder and 
more replete with ſcoria or filth, yet very 
full of a Solar and Lunar ſulphur. 

IL. It is converted into Copper by the Ol or ſpirit of 

Venns : into braſs by the means of Lapis Calaminars, 
_ and madetoimitate filyer by impregnating its calx in 
the burning ſpirit of Arſnick. 
IE It has much Silver and Gold init, but they are 
extracted with great difficulty ; thus, firſt melt the 
body with an equal quantity of Tiz, Lead and Copper 3 
this done, gramlare it and-imbibe the body with 0:/ 
of Venus very ſtrong, then calcine it with the butter 
of Arſnick, ("if you extra its Silyer,) or Antimony 
(if its Gold) imbibe this calx over a gentle heat in 
as ſtrongeſt oil of Flints or Sand for ten days: then 
reduce -It. 


CHAP. LXV: 
Of Sol, or Gold. 


I. _ is the pureſt of all Metals, and thevery per- 
AJ fection of the Mineral kingdom, at the which, 
all our pajns, labours and#ageayaurs aim. 
Il.iThis Gold of ;it Felt is dead and without force 
or power, but beipg quickned, and enlivened, it has 


an 
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an inward ſemnating germinating property , which be- 
ing raiſed and brought forth by its s2nate life (till now 
lockt up ) can dilate it ſelf ( having a fitring womb to 
receve #)1nto an hundred times its own quantity; and 
thereby tranſmute and change the Mercurial property 
(which is indeed immature Gold) of all Metals into 
its own nature and kind. Er x ey 

[IE This immaturate Gold in the bodies_of all Metals 
wovld-have come to perfect{on of its own accord, had 
it been ennobled with a ſufficient life and, heat, to have 
cauſed ſuch a natural fermentation and excretion of the 
abounding filth and droſs, in which the ſo ſmall par. 
ticles and Atoms of the Seminal golden property was 
latent, or buryed. 

IV. The quickning of the inward life of this Metal is 
ſolely done by the help of the Seed of Metals, to wit 
Mercenary, but how or after what manner we ſhall more 
plainly ſhew in Chap. 77. 


eee mt. 
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CHAP. LXVL. - 


of Venus , or Copper. 


L Enus is the fineſt of the baſe Metals, and con- 
Y tains moreofa Golden ſulphur than them all. 
II. She is Whitezed, and made like unto S:lver, by 
calcining it with butter of the daughter of Zynay and 
Salt of Tartar, and then reduced by Satury , and being 
often melted and extinguiſhed in the ſaid butter. 


1. Or thus, To the afore reduced Yerus , being 
Sd 3; melted 
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m2:lted add ( for an ounce of Pens ) typpenny weiphe 
of our whice fixed Meroury, = WOT 
IV.She is madeof a Golden colour by often canging 
the calx ( calcined with the Son of Saturn ) in the ipirit 
of Antimony, Zink,, Lapis Calaminaris, and lapic tatia ; 
then reduced by being melted with a ſufficient quantity 
of Lapis Tigia, and ten or twelve times metted; and 
quenched in the aforeſaid ſpirit. : 
Y. Her Silver is exrraied as that of Tin hy the 
third Se. of Chap. 63. Or thus, Calcine her, with but- 
ter of the daughter of Luna, to which calx adjoin the 
gals of Lynn ang. and reduce with Saturn. - 
' VL Her Gold isextratted thus : Calcineher with the 
Son of Saturn : then calcine Lyra with the ſame atfo: 
put both theſe calces together and calcine for three 
days with the Sor' of Saturn mixt with Morber Tellus ; 
to which add the Calx of Sol calcined with the ſame 
Son of Saturn, ana. Put all together andcalcine them for 
twenty four hours, reduce them with Antimony, keep 
them all ina melted heat for three days, then take it 
forth, and quench it being melted ten or twelve times 
n the tinging and fixing ſpirit of Lapis Calaminaris, An- 
This ts very profitable, and not difficult to perform , it 
way be done alſo (as before) without calcination. 


x » 
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CHAP. LXVIII. 
Of Luna, or Silver, 


|. Una, is the meaneſt of the fine Metals, and 
(asit were ) white Gold. : i 
Il. She is tinged of a: Golden Colour by our red Mer. 
gary ( Calcine per ſe for twenty eight days in a Pelican or 
other conyenient veſſel, till ſuch time as the faid Adercu 
will endure the ſtrongeſt firey the yellow colour this 
fercury gives is fixed. - | 
TI. HerGold is exaQtly extrafted by the method de- 
livered in Chap. 66. SefF6. aps 
IV. Or thus, Calcine her with the Sor of Saturn, to 
which add of our red Mercury, ana. put all into Oil of 
Salt for ten or twelve days; heat it red hot, and ex- 
Finguiſh in oil of Flints or Sand ten times ; to this calx 
add of fine Lapis Twtia ana. reduce all and ſeparate 
with Animony” OO s 
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= CHAP. LXIX. 
bo of z he ſecret Hermetick Myſterie, or great Phili- 
- ER, Ss 


FE cannot be fo vain as to pretend to the wort4 
 V that we have attained the knowledge of this 
great Secret, much leſs ro be the Maſter thereof, or the in- 
Frutfor of other mep * but this we can ſay, we have 
corverſt with moſt Authors that ever have wrote thereof, 
we have with a great deal of diligence and ftudy com- 


pared 
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pared their ſayings 'one with another ; and we have by 4 
long and continued exerciſe and praitice in the Mine- 
ral work, found ont not- only the natures of Metals, and in 
what degrees of purity they ſtand in one to another.;, but 
we have alſo found out many excellent Secrets, of real 
Worth" and Value , by which, although we cannot pro- 
feſs .a knowledge of the great work it ſelf, yet we thereby 
ſee not" only a htc but alſo a probability thereof im 
naturs' ( to that man whom is. ſhall fo far pleaſe God to 
enkehten) ' and therefore judge we may. in ſome meaſure 
tht 'better undertake-to aiftourſe the ſayings of thoſe Wor- 
thies; who having attained the Myſterie thereof, thought 
good in Cloudy and Myſterious terms ta publiſh the ſame ta 
the world, that none but the truly worthy Sons of Art might 
be partakers thereof. - 


 ſathe following lines then, we ſhall tell you what has 
been told us, and what we do concewve thereof by the cam- 
paring of the. ſayings of the moſt excellent men together, ſuch 
as were Paracelſus, Lullius, Ripley, Bacon, and others ;; 
and this in ſo conciſe a manner, that the opimons and judge- 
ments of all thoſe men ( though far aſunder in words ) may 
center not only in truth it ſelf, but alſo in the narrow com- 
paſs of the following Seitions, the which that we might ſo 
perform, we expreſs our conceptions of their ſenſe in a lan- © 
guage conſonant thereto, 


+I. The ſeed of Gold is lodged in all Metals. 
' This is apparent from their generation, whoſe origi- 
nation is Mercury, which is indeed immaturate Gold ; 
and ſo remains immaturate in the baſer Metals till a 
| ripening and meliorating ſpirit quickens that ſeminal 
property lodged in the womb of impurity. 
It. This ſeed of Gold may be quickyed or made to 


VE. = 
This is done through the death of the firſt mat- 
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ter, and diſpoſition of the ſecond to a reſuſcitation 
or reſurreftion of that innate, _— and ſemi- 
pal life , and that only by the 

Te . | | 

IN. This ſemen being quickned , dilates it ſelf into 
other bodies , and tranſmutes them into jts own pro- 


pirit of Mother 


PThat is juſt as the ſeminal life of Vegetables 
tranſmutes or changes that ſuccus or humidity of the 
Earth proper to themſelves into their own forms 
and natures ; and ſo of a little ſeed there becomes 
a great tree: fo that as the Earth is the womb out 
of which ſo ſmall a ſeed becomes a great tree, by the 
tranſmuting property of the innate ſeminal life in the 
ſeed : fo all the baſe Metals are the womb unto that 
ſeminal purity : in which womb if the ſeed be diſpo- 
ed rightly, there will be as certain a generation and 
encreaſe ; and the purity of the baſe Metals will be 
tranſmuted into that ſeminal property toa valt aug- 
mentation. 

IV. That this may be rightly done, the bodies of the baſe 
Metals muſt be opened and prepared. 

That is, they muſt be brought into a mortification, 
that that ſtrong band which has hitherto chained 
the ſeminal life may be broken, and {0 the energerick, 
vertue may be ſet at liberty : this is performed by 
the fying dragon who deyours all that he comes near : 
this being done, the ſemex muſt be caſt into this 
mortified body ( impregnated with the ſpirit of Mo- 
thee oa; that.it may there generate, tranſmute 
and fix. 

V. This may be done in the baſe Metals ; but they 
( like the Earth) yield om according to their de- 
gree in purity ; ſo that more of the body of a pure Metal is 
tranfomuted, than of an impure. D _ 
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As barren Earth cannot yield ſo great an encreaſe as 
afertilſoil; Toneither cana baſe Metal yield fo great 
an avgmentation as a more fine. 

VI. The hody of the-baſer Metals being fitted , the ſemen 
muſt be caſt into the [ame to generate. LS 

'That 1s, there 15-to be a conjunCtion of the ſeme;; 
pr true Golden efſence with the prepared body to be 
tranſmuted : now you muſt be careful you uſe not 
the ſimple body of any Metal for this ſemen , for then 
you will be deceived; the matter in which the gene- 
rative ſpirit is lodged is another thing : if you bury 
a whole tree or plant in the Earth, -that will not ge- 
nerate, ang bring forth another tree, but periſh and 
rot, the ſeminal or generative vertue and litejs clog'd 
and loaded, and ſo 1s ineffective; but if you bury the 
ſeed of the lame tree, you may have another or more 
according to the quantity of ſeed ſown; the ſame you 
muft underſtand 1n the generation of Metals, and of 
the-Golden work ; it is not Gold which will generate 
Gold, but the ſeed of Gold. 

VIE. This ſemen muſt be Volatile. 

Otherwiſe it cannot tranſmute, for nothing but a Yo- 
Latile ſpirit or eſſence can dilate and ſpread it ſelf: a 
fixed matter cannot operate at all, for all fixed things 
aredead, and their life remains in a central ſtate, not 
fit for caaF;on. This is evident in the Yolarile Salts of 
Vinegar and Quick:lame, which ſurpaſs the Art of man 
to attain ſimple; but if you mix a Lixiviam of Quick- 
lime with Ymegar, you may have a large quantity of 
| Salt, and that fixed, ' which was before unattainable. 
Thus you ſee out of-two Yelatile things, a third abſo- 
lutely fixed is _ ; and this is the condition of 
this great work. | 


VIIL It muſt be of an unchangeable blood-red colour. - 


Otherwiſe it could not ting; for were it only A pa 
ow, 
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low, it would-create only a faintiſh kind of green : but 

this our Philoſophick tinCture, generates Gold of the 

higher; and pureſt nature , and having the deepeſt 
OW. _ 5 

. IK This Semen 5s made Volatile by the deſtruttion of 

its external form. 

That is, nature muſt be brought to action, that the 
active body may let fall its Semen, out of which the 
Golden tree of the — is produced. 

NR. This Semen ts made blood-red by impregnating of it 
with the ſpirit of Mother Tellus. 
'  Itis neceſſary that there bea common band to con- 
join the bodies, which are to be united : as the bodies 
of the baſe Metals which are the womb for this ſeed 
are to be mortihed: ſo muſt that body be,out of which 
you extract the Semen: and as that mortified and pre- 
pared body is to be inipregnated with the ſpirit of 
Mother Tellus, ſo muſt this Semen, that there may be as 
m_ a ſympathy and likeneſs in nature, as a unity in 


Xl. The matter out of which this Sernen 85s to be extralted 
-#s Mercury or Gold, OE 37 | 
-. Wemean ſimply, and without M Haxhor » Quickſll- 
vet and Gold; for if there be an innate life, power and 
' vertue, in the baſe Metals, why notin theſe? if Lead, 
Tin, Iron,Copper and Silyer,contain the Seminal life of 
Gold, why ſhould Afercury or Gold be excluded, which 
_ arethething it ſelf? EIS 


- XII. The Semen being caſt into the body prepared for it, 


there to be digeſted, till both be perfeiily united , whoſe 


ſimple conjunttions the produtt of theGolden kingdom. 
| This digeſtion is perfefted only by the force of an 
extcrnal fire, conjoined withthe inward Seminal life, 
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CHAP. LXX. 


A brief diſcourſe of Chiromancy , and firſt of : 
the Line of Life, - 


[. |" Srgr [ Linea Vitals ] The Line of Life 
is that which includeth the Mount of the 
Thumb. Ky ; 

IL This Line broad: and of a lively colour well 
or largely drawn without interſeCtions and points, 
ſhews long life and.one fubjeCt to few diſeaſes : but 
ſlender, ſhort and broken or cut with little croſs lines, 
of a pale or black colour, ſhews ſhort Life with many 
infirmities. Po DS 

II. If it makes a good Angle with the Fepatica, and 
the Anglebe adorned with. parallels or little Croſles, 
ſhews a good wit and apleaſant diſpoſition. 

I. This Linea. Vitalis abopnding-with branches to- 
wards the upper end, and thofe branches extending 
themſelyes towards Linea Hepatica foreſhew riches and 
honour , bur if thoſe branches deſcend towards the 
| Reſtrita, they threaten . poverty, contempt and de- 
ceitful ſervants. _ by 

V. If this line be cut with little lines like hairs, it ſig-. 
nifies diſeaſes, which if they fall towards the Heparica, 
ſhews in the younger years, in the middle of the line 
in the middle of the Age, if roward the Reftri#a, in, 
. the latrer years. = TR env t2 

VL If this line be any where broken, it threatens; 
great danger of life in that Age which the place of. 
the {aid breach betokeneth, which you may find out 
with a great deal of 'exatneſs if you divide the line 
| into 


4 
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into ſeventy equal parts, beginning to number them 
from A towards B. X 
VII. If the Charatter of Sol, ( viz. ©) be found 
in this line, it ſhews the loſs of an Eye, if two ſuch 
figures, the loſs of both Eyes. o 
VIII. A line paſſing through this Y3ral to the Tr; 
angle of Mars ſhews wounds and feyors, and many 
misfortunes in journeying. 
; IR. A line proceeding from the Vital beneath the 
Angle it makes with the Hepatic to the Mount of $4- 
turn, ſhews an envious man,as allo ſome dangerous S4- 
txrniandiſeaſe, as a Conſumption, G&c. whuch ſhall fall 
in thoſe years ſignified by that part of the Vital Line 
which the ſaid Line toucheth. . | 
- 'X. Butſuch aline paſſing from the Vital to the ring- 
finger, ſhews honour and wealth, and that by means of 
ſome noble woman. 


———— 
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CHAP, LXXI. 


Of the Epatich, or Natural Line. 


I. He Natral or Liver Line is that which runs 

, fromthe Life line or Mount of 7apiter through 
the middle of the Palm, terminating generally upon the 
Mount. of Luna. 

- IE. This line ſtraight continued: and not cut by ather 
oblique lines, ſhews a healrhy coriſtitution and. long 
life, but ſhort or broken, not reaching beyond. the 
nuddle of the Palm, ſignifies a ſhort life replete with: 
many diſeaſes. = 


* Ul: The touger this lige is, ſo. muck the longer life 
4 ; i 
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it ſignifies, if it be cut atthe end thereof, it threatens 


the end of Life with ſome dangerous diſeaſe. 
IV. If any breach a , (yet ſuachan one as ſeems 
almoſt continued ) it ſhews a change of life, if under 


the middle finger, in ſtrength of years, if under the 


ring-finger, in declining Age. 

' V. If the upper part of it be far diſtant from the Y5. 
tal, it ſhews manifold diſeaſes of the heart, and alſo 
a Prodigal perſon. | | 

VI. If it be crooked, .unequal, of various colours, 
and cut by other lines, it ſhews an evil habit of the 
Liver and diſeaſes thence proceeding, one ill natured 
and foohſh. 
 VIL. If ſtraight drawn and well coloured, fhews wit, 
hotiour and health. | 
 VIIL. If it has a parallel or ffter, it gives inheritances. 
.- IK. If continued with rele hard knots , it ſhews 
Murder according to the mumber of thoſe knots. * 

X. If it terminates witha Fork or Angle towards the 
Mount of Luna, it ſhews a fooliſh, hypocritical, ill-na- 
tured perſon, if it tends to the Menſa, it ſhewsa lan- 
derous and envious perſon. 

XI. When it cuts the Vital eminently to the Jfawnr 
of Venus Or ſoror Martss , eſpecially if the ſame be of 
a ruddy colour, ſhews danger of thieves and many ill 
difcaks, rthreatmung life, 
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CHAP. LXXII 
Of the Cephalica or bead-line. 


| He Cephalica ariſeth below from the Cardzaca, 
and 1s drawn thence to. the Epatica, thereby 

making a Triangular Figure. 

IE Making tuch a perfeCt.fhgure, and it having 

a lively colour, without interſection, declares one of 

great prudence, and a perſon of no Yulrar Wit or 

Fortune. | 

HE Sormuch the more perfect the Triangle, ſo much 
the more Fortunate, and it ſhews a man very wiſe, tem- 
perate and couragious. 6 a 
IV. If the Traazele be Obtuſe, it ſhews an eyil nature, 
clowriſh and rude.it there be no Tr4angle, it is ſtill worſe, 
and ſhews the perſon to be fooliſh, 4 liar and prodigal, 
and generally one of a ſhort life. 

 -V. The higher Azgle being Right, or not very Acute, 
ſhews a generous man ; but if it be very acute, Or if it 
touch the Zine of Life under the mount of the middle 
finger , it declares a miſerable , hard and covetous 
wretch, it alſo foreſhews a conſumptign. 

VI. The left Angle made ypon the Eparica in the 
ferient. ( being a right Angle) ſhevs a profound un- 
derſtanding. 

VII. The Cephalica caſting unequal and irregular 
clefts to Mons Lynne , thereby conſtituting ſtrange 
Charatters, ſhews a dull head, and danger by the Sea, 
m Men : but in Women diſcontents, miſcarriages and 
the like. | 

VIII. But caſting equal l;zes, it preſages the con- 
trary in both Sexes: to wit, in men wiſdom, and ſuc- 


ceſs 
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6s «t Sea, and in Women, comentmeit, ad happy child 


IX. If the Cyphabca make a cleft or apparent Star 
ward to the Come Martis, it ſhews boldneſs, an 
magnanimity but if it let the ſame fall 
downward, it quaiiels dee and cowardiſe. 
X. The Cepbalic« joyned to the Reſttifia, by a re- 
= — ſhews a happy and joyful old 


hs But if it be drawn ——_— ( #n form like 4 
Gees towards the place of Fortwne , it ſhews muck 


and craft int the management of affaits. 

FT in-this Fork, the Character of © Sors be 
found, it ſhews Riches and Honoar, by the mans own 
induſtry. 
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CHAP. LXXILL. 


Of the Menſul Line, or Line of Fortune, 


I Menſal or Line of Fortune ( called alſo 
Linea thoralis ) takes its original from under 


jr hinge 4 Ker Meroury, and extends it felf towards the 


I. Ts line ei it be long criough and withont inciſuves, 
ſhews ſtrength of body, and conſtancy of mind ; the 
contrary if it be ſhort, crooked or cnt. 

TH. If it terminates under the ont of Saturn, it 


ſhows 2 volijh, idle and deceitful perſon. 


IV. It in this line be found chriain pricks or points, 

it ſhews a lecheroxs perſon. 
V. If the Eparic« be wanting, and the wenſa! be | 
Cc annexed 
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annexed to the Vital, it foreſſiews either beheading, 
hanging or other antimely death. 

I. If from the A4-/al, a line aſcends to the ſpace 
between the Mounts of Jupiter and Saturn, another to 
the ſpace, between the Mounts of Sarur and Sol; and 
a third to the _ between the Mounts of So! and 
Mercury, it ſignifies an envious, turbulent andconten- 
tious perſon. - of Is 

VII. A little line only thus drawn to the ſpace be- 
tween the Mons Saturni & Solis , ſhews labour and 
forrow. 

VIII If annexed to the Epatica, making therewith 
an acute Angle, the ſame. 

IX. The M4»ſal projefting ſmall branches to the 
Mons Fovis, ſhews honour and glory. 

Fog if it be zaked or ſingle, it ſhews poverty and 
HLYE)S. 

XI. If it cuts the Mount of Jupiter, it ſhews a cove- 
tous mind, and great pride. 

XII. If it ſenda branch between the Mfrs Foun & 
Saturn, it ſhews in 4 Man, a wound in his head ;, but 
in aWoman, miſcarriage or danger in child-bearing. 

XIII. Confuſed little lines in the Meyſal, ſhew fick- 
neſs and diſeaſes: if under the Mons Saturn, in youth : 
under the Mons Solzs,in the middle Age : under the ors 
Aferciris, in old Age. | | : 

XIV. Laſtly, If there be no menſalat all, it ſhews one 
faithleſs, baſe, inconſtam and malicious.” , 


CHAP. 


Re 
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©, CHAP, LXXIY. 
Of the Reſtricta , 0+ Cauda Draconis, 


L Pie. 2afins is that Line which divides the Hand 
from the Arm, either by a ſinzle, duple, or 


_ _ 2 es — 


tiple rranſturfion \, thereby determining the 2 vaozci- 


wor Or ſubjett of Art ,, which by ſome is called the 
Diſcriminal line  -.. © Ee 

I If the Reftri&4 be double or treble, and extended 
in aright and continued tra, it ſhews a healthful con- 
ftitntion of body, and long life. 

III. 'That line which is neareſt the hand continued 
without izc5ſure, and of a good colour, fhews riches. 

IV. But if it be pale or crooked, or cut in the middle, it 
ſhews weakneſs of body and poverty. _ 

V. A line drawn from the Reftrifa to Mons 
Lune, Thews poverty , impriſonment and private 
enemies. 

VI. If that line be crooked, it doubles all the evil, 
and ſhews a perpetual ſlayery or miſery. . . 

VII. But ſuch a line being clear and ſtraight, and 
extended to the 24ons Lure, ſhews many journeys and 
peregrinations both by Sea-and Land. | 


 VHL Tfhit extend -to the. 24ns Fovis, it foreſhews 
"eſtimation and Ecclefiaſtick,dignity, but that the man ſhall 


live ina ſtrange countrey” | 
_ *IR. If to the Fparica, it ſhews honeſty, truth and fin- 


-cerity, and one of a healthful and long lite. , 


\. X. ff to the 1Mors Solis, a great. and certain good, 
and gives honour and coinmand in the Common- 
wealth, ; 

CC2 KI, And 
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XI. And fo from the ſame reaſon, paſling to the 
Mens Merenrii , it ſfhews a learned and ingeniong 
foul : but if it reach not that Mown, but is broken 
ng the middle, it fhews a lying, prating, idle per- 
on. 
XIL If 4t aſcends direftly to the Mons Saturm , it 
ſhews an inheritance in land : but if it be crooked, 
it ſhews a coyctous perſon , and one of a very ill 
Nature. 

XIII. A line running from the Reftnifts through 
the Mons Yenerys, ſhews poverty, adverſity and want, 
___ by means of fome women or woman- 
£111 | 
. NIV. A croſs or tar upon the Reftriis, ſhews a happy 
and long life. 

XV. One or more 6tars upon the Reffna by the 
_ Veneris in Women, ſhews lewdneſs, diſhonousand 
ifamy. 


Of the Saturnia, or Line of Satum. 


I. "PHis LZzxe is that which aſcends from the Re- 

ſtrifia through the middle of the Yola, tothe 
Mors Saturni, which: line if it be cut or parted, 1s 
Called Via combuſt a. 


It. This being full , and extended to the Mons | 


jons, Of great 


Saturni, ſhews a man of profound c: 
lor in all great 


. Y c 
wiſdom , and an admirable conatel 
athons. | 

Il. If it be comb3ſt, it is an evil ſign, foreſhewing 

; many 
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_ mizfortoges , and poverty in one part: of 


uv. A line drawn from the Yieal through the Epatic# 
to the Adons Sariiyn;, making an angle with the Lirca 
Saturnis, foreſhews impriſonment, and captivity, and- 
man uy misfortunes. 

The Sarnia bending backwards in Cavea Mar- 
tz towards the ferient, the ſame. | 

VI. This 4ze filled with and i3.a9ſpiciors chas- 
ralters, ſhews unhappineſs and diſaſters. 

VII. A groſs line running from the 3nterval of the 
Aons Jovs te to the maiſel, arid breaking or cutting of 
it, ſhews diſcaſes or wounds in the by]y-or parts ad- 
acent. 


5 2 
_X — ——— ah i a 
ON 


CHAP. LXXVI 
. Of the Mount of Jupiter, 
L "Dep Aus of Lo” is the muberraiany under 


Il. Kewdgy + _ Mount of Tap ter there be a'Star or 
# doxble croſs it foreſhews, oth profperity , and 
one born to noble and Elon ations; 


_— 


. one ano affable, courteous, and renowned*, a ge: 


—_ fout indeed ,- and faithful in all theit- vnder- 


Ill. The ſame, if this Mont is adorned with a pa-at- 
let: line, Or a line ſvect! drawn , between it ard the 
Via: it ſhews great Gnities, * ant eſtimation 'with 
great men. 

IV. But if this Adonnt be vitiated , with a Chara 


Ger like a half Gridirony it ſhews unhappincſs, cald- 
. GCC . - Miles, 
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mities , poyerty., diſgrace and depoſition from ho- 
nours and dignities; loſſes by women-kind, and diſeaſes 
In the heart and lungs... * - | | 

V. The ſame, If a line cutting this Mount, tends to 
the Xdownt. or line of Saturn 5, this alſo threatens an 
Apoplexy. 

VI. Laſtly, A Croſs, but eſpecially a clear red Star 
on this Mount, 1s a ſignal and ſure demonſtration of 
a ſplendid life, repleat with honour and glory, riches and an 
Eternal-name. | | 


uy —m—_ CLIT ———— 
Lt a __ 


CHAP.” LXXVII 
Of the Cavea of Mars, and the Via Martis. 


I. He Caves Marti is the hollow in the middle 
L. of the Palm, commonly called the Triangle of 

- Mars, made of the three principal lines, to wit, the 
Cardiaca, Cephalica, & Epatica. | 

JL The Via or linea Martis. (called alſo the Vital. 
* ſifter and ſoror Martis ) 18a parallel -ta the line of Life 

on the Aors Veneris. © fo + ; 
. MI. Aars is Fortunate. ſg often as the ſoror Martss 
appears red, clearand ſweetly drawn, and when either 
Stars Or Crofſes are found, in; his Cavea or Triangle : 
and thereby 1s ſignified, courage , baldneſs, magnani- 
mity, fortitude and ſtrength: the man is imperious, 


ſtrong, and a great cater. v7 

__ IV. ButiftheTriang{e;hg.infortunated by evil lines 

fromthe Mons Veneris or. Lane; the perſon 1s litigious, | 
ſcornful, proud, diſdainful:/ deceitful and wicked; a 
Phicf, lecher, robber, mugthexer, aud ſhallhave life 
whclly filed with unhappine$... 


ng - 


* 


+ * 
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V. The Character Hh Saturn in the Triangle, ſhews 
adanger of falling from ſome high place. 

VI. A crooked line aſcending from the Triangle to 
the Mons Saturn, ſhews impriſonment. 

VII. A line from the ſaid Triangle towards the Re- 
ftrita, terminating under the Mons Lune, ſhews many 
peregrinations, journeys and travels. 

VII. The foror Martis augments all the good ſignil- 
ed by the Cardiaca or line of life, but particularly it 
promiſes ſucceſs in war, and the love of Women. 


Emoemogpomns + - ———o———_——c —o—-—_e ere EIS OOO On mam es——oca en, 


CHAP. LXXVIIL 
Fe Of the Mount of the Sun, 43d Via Solis. 


I. He Mont of the San is the rabercuium under the 
ritg-finger. | 


the Mount of Sol, to the Triangle of Mars. © 
Li. A Star Or Stars upon the Mons Solis, ſhews one 


faithful and ingenious, and that he ſhall attain to great 


honour, glory and dignity , be honoured of Kings, 
Princes and great men ; one ofa great 4nd magnaitimous 
ſpirit. wiie, juit and religious. SE 
\ IV. But a perpendicular thereon cut or croſt with a 
line from the A415 Saturn, ſhews pride, atid arrogan- 
Cy, a boaſter, a poor baſe ſpirit, and one that hall fall 
into srrecoverable miſeries. LE 
V. The Y14Solzs clear, and not broken, or cut by 
any ill line, ſhews honour in the Common-wealth , and 
the favours of Kings and great Princes. 
; VI. But it being cut or confuſed, or hart by any 
| | "CC. 4 - ae 


. 
w_—_— 
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Il. The /7a Sol;s, is a right line running down from 
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line from either the Mount or line of Saturn, it ſhews 


the contrary, poverty and the hatred of great men. 


A— D———— k — 


—._— 
- * * + bf 


CHAP. LXXIX. 


Of the Mount of Venus , «nd the Ciogu- 
OP ag. lum .Veneris. 


L He Afr of Vows is the quberculum of the 

II. The Cingulmn Voreris or girdle of Venws, is a piece 
or ſegment of a Circle drawn from the interval or ſpace 
between the Mons Jevis & Saturn, to the interyal or 
Jpace between the Mons Solis and Mercuris. S* 

II, A clear Star, or furrows that be red and trarſ- + 
verſly parallel upon the Mons Veneris, and it much ele- . 
yatcd,ſhews one merry,cheerful and amorous; it ſhews 
alſo one faithful,” juſt and intire, ove with whom an 5ncor- 
rapted tye of friendſhip ( belng once made ))-s dre fir | 
ever : it alſo ſignifies grgat fortune or eſtate and ſnh- 
ſtance by a ſweet-heart or lover. 

IV. But this wow infortunated by evil lipes,or lines 
from evil places, and irregular figures ſhews a lecherous 
pee an adubterex,, a poor, baſe, ſordid wretch, who 

pend his ſubſtance on whores. : 

V. The CharaQter of the & Trine Ape on this 
woune, ſhews a great fortune by marriage. | 

VI. The Mount of Feaxs void. of lines and inciſures, 
ſhewsa rude, clininate and fooliſh perſon, and one xt- 
diculons, and unfortunate in Uok. | 

VU, The Cirgwlan.. Venerigy Or girdle of Vents» 

; « ews 


* 
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ſhews intemperance and luſt in both Sexes, a baſe 
and beſtial life, a filthy Sodomize, who abuſes himſelf 
with beaſts. ES. 

* VII. If it be broken or diffedted, it ſhews infamy and 
diſgrace by lyſt and lechery. . 


—_ h. 


CHAP. -LXXX, 
Of the Aunt of Mercury. 


I. TI. of Aereury is the tuberculin under the 
little finger. . 
Il. This Aowre happy and fortunate with a Star, or 
hong croſſes, or the Charafter of the A Trine Aſpett, 
ws wit and ingenuity, and makes the perſon a great 

Orator, gives him ſubſtance by Arts and Sciences, 'and 

the underſtanding of ſecret myſteries in Alchymy, Mu 
ſick, Painting, Aſtrology, and Philology, and railes the 

- Perlon to dignity by mcans of his vwn wit, prudence 
and induſtry. 

. HE. But this Mount afiidied, or without linzs , or 
burt by a line fromthe Afuzt of Saturn, ( cutiiiiz the 
Mount of Sol) or from the Triangle of Mars, news a 

poor, low and dull wit , a perſon of no audacity or 

courage,” a meer coward, a lyer, pratler, thief, chear, 

traitor, and one fgithlels, and ſometimes melancholy, 
mad or frantick. | 
IV. Theſe judg 


ements are the more firm where the 
lives and ſignatures are fair, firm and clear : but ii they 
beduftfor obſcure, theſe judgements are more dubious 
Y.*+ and intricate. 
V. Alinefrom the Mons Zane to the Mons Aercuris 
not cut. or broken, ſhews. a man eminent, and fampus 


Aa 
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in his trade or profeſſion (among the common people) 
tet it be what it will. 


bo. 


CHAP. LXXXI, 
Of the Mons Lunz, and the Via Lactea; 


*» 
—_—_ 


l. He Mons Lune ( called alſo feriens a feriendo, the 

{miting part ) 1s the mount comprehended un- 

der the tuberculum of Mercury, between the menſal and 
Reſtritta. ot | | 

il. The Ya laﬀea, or Milky way, is the line run- 

ning. upwards from the Reftri4 through the feriens 

or Mons Lune. wo. | 

I. The Mons Lune filled with happy Characters 

( as we have before hinted) ſhews: one honeſt, juſt 

and honourable, and makes a man famous through a 

Kingdom, gives him the praiſe of the common peo- 


ple, and the acquaintance of great and noble Ladies ad 

and makes him happy in Navigation. © m1 
IV. But being infortunated by evil CharaQers, or | 

a trapezja, Oreylil lines from the Triangle of Mars, c 

or lines broken, or cut with oblique Angles, it ſhews q 


one of a various, poor and inconltant life, a beggar, 
a perſon envied by almoſt all people, one wicked, 
treacherous and deceitful , a perſon ſubject to travel, 

captivity or baniſhment. | Fs 
V. If the goodlines on'the ferieve be fair and come- 
ly, they premonſtrate ſo much the more happineſs, 
and 5 women. fruitſulneſs : but the evil lines pale,-ſo 

much te more evil. © | 

VI. The 7a laftea or milky way , well propor- 
Os tioned 


I 
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tioned and continued, ſhews fortunate journeys, both 
by Sea and Land, great wit , and the love and fa- 
vour.of: Women-kind , chiefly of Ladies and great 
Women. 

VIL--But if thisline be cut or crooked, it ſhews un- 
happineſs, and a'/poor and low eſtate. | 


VIIL If it be whole and extended to the little fin- 


ger, it ſhewsa great good beyond expectation. 


FEE CEE 


CHAP. LXXXIL 
Of the Menſa, or Table. 


k He Meſa is the interval or ſpace betwixt the 


menſal and Epatica, the which is given or at- 
tributed to Fortzne 5 from whence the Table is called 
the place of. Fortune. ' 

11. The Menſa being large and broad, and repleat with 
#ood figures, ſhews riches and treaſure, one of a liberal 
magnanmmons ſpirit, and of long life. 

II. But ſmall and narrow, ſhews poverty or a len- 
der and mean fortune, a niggard, a coward, a pitiful 


. poor} fearful 'and mean foul. 


IV. A little circle in the /2yſa ſhews a great wit, 
and a-profound perſon in Arts and Sciences. 

: -V. The Menſa terminating in an Argle under Mons 
Fovis by the concourſe of the Xenſal and Cardiac or 
Vital line, ſhews falſhood and treachery, and one of 
ſhort life. Th 
\.. VI. A Croſs or Star, within it,clear and of good pro- 


portion, eſpecially under the Afount of Sch, ſhews hoyour 
and dignity, Þy means of great and Noble men, and 


encreaſe 
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_ encreaſe of Noble men : if it be the Character of 
Jupiter, it ſhews Eceleſcaſtieal prefermem.. 

Vil The ſame Croſs Che doubled or tripled 
wonderfully encreaſeth the aforeſaid good fortune ; 
but cut or confufed by other little ths, the ſaid 

god is mich diverted and Annie and trouble 
eatne 


VII. Good and equal lines in the Afnſe, ſhew 
os, evil and diſtorted or crooked , the 


tA Ovſs per | in the Menſa over Mons Lame, 


ws m rave 
XK, If there be ardling ſhews a cloudy and ob- 
ſcare life and fortune. 


—_—_—___ 
—— _ 
emma 


CHAP. LXXXIIL 
| "9M the Thumb and Fingers. 


EO from. the 067 Of the Polex 
to the Weep > Jar a te py jv or danger-by 
means of. ſome married-woman. 


II. Overthwart lines, clear and long underneath 
the nait and. joint of the Thumb, es Rikes nd 


Honour. 
| furrows drawn under the Jower: joint 
thereo, | ew Riches and Inheritances. 
V. The fr Pere fr and. ſornd joine free from inciſures, ſhew 
de perſon. 
* VL 6 x: Cn Gone in the uppermalt joint * ts 
naex 
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Index or fore- _—_—_— inherifanges z but ſach inthe 
middle joint, fhew a ſubtil perſon. 

VH. Righs lines running between thoſe joints in 
the Judex, ſhew (5n Women) a plentiful iſſue; (in Men) 


by —_ _ 
oy be in the firf jor near Mons Jooir, 
ity Fro 1 _—_ and courteous diſpoſition; and 
7 man of a 
IK. But Fore eofrn who hath S:4r inthe ſame place, 
is Laſcivious and whoriſh. 
8, Little gridirons in the joints of the Af:dins or 
middle-finger, bon unfortunate and melancholy perſon : 
but _ and parallel lines ſhew fortune by dealing in 


Xl. "A Star there,ſhews a violent death by drowning 
or Witchcraft, or the like. 

XII. A Groſs kneriſing from the Mons Sarmrn;through 
the whole finger to the end thereof, ſhews a meer fool 
' or mad perſon. 

XII. In the Annular or Ring-finger, A line riſing 
from the Mons Solis, ___ through the joints thereof, 
ſhews honour and gl 

XIV. In the fr Going ; of the Arnular-, equal lines 
ſhew treaſure and "an overthwart lines, the hatred 
of Kings and great men; but if interſected, theirenvy 
ſhall be abat 

XV. In the Auricwlaris or little-finger, a Star in its 
foft joint near the mount thereof, ews one of i ingenvi- 
ty, and a good Orator. 

XVI. Evil Charaſters and obtuſe Angles the cOn- 

trary: thoſe unfortunate figns in the firſt and. ſecond 

_ ſhew a thief: in the taft- joints one perpetuak. 


b 7 VU. Some Authors predidt the nunber of Wives 
or Huchends, by the number of little ay +" 
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moſt part of the Afons Mercuris, but in my opinion 
thoſe things ought rather to be ſought out in the Mont 
 Venls, © Ds | R$. 
of XVIII. And as in the Mounts good or evil Chara- 
&ers, are Omens of good or evil fortunes; - ſo alſo on. 
the f ers they ſignifie the ſame. pos Hd (EY 
LXIX. The firſt joint near the mount ſhews the 
firſt Age : the ſecond joint, middle Age : and the laſt 
_ Joint, old Age : but 1t 1s our opinion, that the direCtions 
of the principal ſignificators in every Geniture, hore 
properly demonſtrate the times in which the gaod or 
evil Hgnified by thoſe marks or lines, ſhall more 'cer- 
tainly happen. Vi © 


A note concerning the Good and Evil Lines, | 
Marks or Charafers. 


XR. The good lines, marks or Charaers are parallels, 
as = or 4 double or treble, and the like , Croſſes 
as + or x : double Croſfles and the like : - Stars as 
the Sextile Aſpect X or the like: Ladders-ſteps and 
Quadfangles as a or D: thetrine aſpeCt as: An- 
gies as the right or acute, or a mult-angle, &c- the 

Cters of Zuniter and Yenus, as  L, andother the 
like a kin to th 4 A . þ 
'XXI,, The Unfortunate 4nd evil Charafters are de+ 
formed, irregular and uncouth figures, broken ines, 
crooked lines, gridirons, the Characters of H.Satwrr 
and $ Mars: the oppoſition &: irregular Circles, ob- 
| tuſe anglesand the like. | oe kn. ated 
- . XXL. Laſtly, as che quantity of lines conſidered in 
' their length and depth ; cherr quality, in their ſhape 
. - and complexion; their Aion, 1n touching or cating 

other lines; their paſſion, in being. touched or: cut 0 
© others; and bear placy in which they are poſited or 

iecs GE ene bz. 
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located, ought tobe obſerved ;, {0 alſo their time of appear- 
Ing or diſappearing, ought to paſs our cognizance. 

For it is moſt certain, that ſome lines are prolonged to 
Certain years of our Age , otherſome ſhortned', ſometimes 
they wax pale , ſometimes grow red ;, ſome of one ſhape 
quite vaniſh, while others of another ſhape riſe : Now the 
cauſe without doubt is the various progreſſions of the Aphe- 
tical places in the geniture, to their various and contingent 
promiſſors, to the influence of which, the whole man it ſelf is 
ſubjugated 5 and therefore it behoves the induſtrious and 
ſtudrous Artiſt, not to determine all things at firſt ſight, for 
20 man can attain the knowledge of all particulars at one 
inſpeftion ; But yearly to make new obſervations, as the 
perſon encreaſes in Age. 


Experience framed Art by various uſe, 
Example guiding where it was abſtruſe. 
Out 171 manu omnum hominam ſigna poſutt, at copnoſce- 
rent opera ejus ſmguls. Job. 37. 7. 


Moreover it is to be obſerved, that theſe judgements be 
not delivered ſimply alone, but by being compared with the 
rules-delivered in Chap. 25. Lib. 1. from whence many 
other Prognoſtichs more than what we have here mentioned 
will ariſe, to the infinite pleaſure of the Artiſt, and ſatis- 
fattion of the curious inquiſitor. 
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Book I. Of Drawing 
Chap. I» @ + 100" In 


general, Þ.I. 
2. Inflruments of Drawing, 2 
3. Precepts of Drawing 1n ge- 
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Ch. 1 F gravingand the In- 

OQ ſtruments, Pag. gx 

2; Poliſhing the Copper-Plares , 


HO CE ag Lge 53 
3. Holding the Gravers 


--:94 

4» The way and nianner ©f En. 
graving, 6&5 

s, Imitation of Copies, 56 
6. Engraving in Wood, £7 


7. Erching and the macer12ls, 


8. Uiing-che hid Varniſh, 63 
9. The way of Erching, 64 
10. Uſing the 44qua-fortis, 66 
11. Fimhivg the W ork, 68 


12. Uting the ſofr Varniſh, 69 
13. Of Etching upon the ſoft 


Variuſh, , WL . | 
14. Uſing the 4qua-fortis , and 
finiſhing the Work, 7k 


Is. Lining & the materials, 73 
16, The Gums and their ute, 74 
17. The ſeven Colors 1n general; 
| | 15 

18. Colors in particular, 97 
19, Mixtand compound Colors 
> 80 

20, Colors for Drapery, es 
21. Liquid Gold & Silver, 86 
22. Preparing the Colots, , 89 
23. Manual Inſtruments, _ Y 9c 
24 Preparations for Limning , 


. PIG: 92 

2s. Limning in Miniture, 94 
<6. Limning Drapery, 97 

3 21. Linining Landckip, 98 


28. Lightand ſhadow, _ 100 
29, Colors more particularly,1o2. 
D& 20. 


3o. Of making ſome original 
Colours, 103 
31. The ſum ofthe Obſervations 
of Limning to the Life, 106 
32. Limning Landskip more 
particularly, II 
33+ The various forms or degrees 
of Coloring, . 1 
34- Limning of Sky, Clouds,11s 
35-Towns, Caſtles,Ruins, 116 
36.-Mountains,Hills, e&&c. 115 
37-Trees , Boughs , Cottages, 
118 

33. Coloring naked Figur. 119 
39. Coloring of Hair, I21 
40.-Walls, Chambers, &c. 2b. 
41.-Pillars, Rocks, ec. 122 
42.-Metals, 123 
43-Flowers, I24 
44.-Radithes , Turnips, Melons, 
Cucumers and Cabbage, ' 125 


45- Tocolor Fruits, 126 
46. Limning of Fowls, 128 
47.-Beaſts, - 130 
48.-Serpents, _ 132 
49--Waters and Fiſh, 133 


Book I II. Of Painting, Wa- 
ſhing, Coloring, Caſting , 
Varmſhing, Gilding and 
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Ch. 1, ©) Painting in gene- 


# ral, 137 

8. Of Painting in Oil and the 
materials hereof, 140 

$. Colors 1n general and their 
ſignification, 142 
4 Fitting of Colors for Paint- 
' ng, ; I 44 


5. Colours for Velvet, x46 
6. Colors for Sattin, 
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7. Colors for Taffata, Cloth, 

Leather, | 148 
8. Colors for Garments, 149 
9. -for Metals and Gems, ico 
10. -for Landskip, Is! 
11. Painting the Face, 152 
I2. Cleanſing old Painting, 1 54 


3 13. Ofa Pi&. in general, 155 


14. Of Choice of Copies or 
Parterns, 157 
15. Diſpoſing of PiQures, 159 
16. Freſco or painting of a ) 
I61 

17. Col. for painting Glaſs, 152 
18. The way of Painting on "_ 
193 

19. Waſhing and its matter, 164 
20, Simple Colors for Wathing , 


I65 
21. Compound Coloursfor Waſh- 
Ing, 167 


22, Mixing C.and ſhadowing,169 
23. Colors for Landskip. 171 
24. PraRice of Waſhing, 172 
25. Making Varniſhes, 173 
26. Way of Varniſhing, 17s 
27. Experimental Obſervations 

of vegetable Colors in general, 


| | 179 
28. Experimental Obſervations 
of mineral Colors, 184 
29, Of merals, 189 


30. Caſting and its Inſtrum. 202 
31. Way, &c. of Caſting, 205 
32. Glaſs and pretious ſtones,207 
33. Way, &c. of Gilding, 21g 
34+ Of Paper, parchment, lea- 

ther, 219 
35- Wood, horns, & bones, 222 
36. Dying Y&n and Linen-cloth, 


EO 225 
37. Of Dying Stuffs, Woollen- 
147 - 


Cloth, .Silk, 227 
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B6ok IV. Of the Original , 
Advancement and Perfe- 
ion of theſe Arts: the 
Paintings of the Anti- 
ents: the Arts of Beauti- 
fying , Perfuming and 


Chiromancy. 
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29. Toexpreſs the Powefs, 306 
30. —-Virtues and Vices, 310 
31. — Rivers, 313 
32. —- Nymphs, 316 
33- —- The nine Muſes; 318 
34s — The four Winds, 320 
35-—— Months of the Year, 7b. 
36. Of Painting the Face and 

Skin, 322 


Ch, 1. ()* the Original of 37 OfCoſmetics which beautifie 


; theſe Arts, 231 
2, Theif farchet progteſs, 239 
3- Oftheir perfeion, 250 
4+ How the Antients depidted 


Saturn. 263 
5.How they depiRed Jupiter,26 g 
. Mars, 267 
7 Phebys, 269 
8, Venus, 272 
Yo ——- Mercury, 273 
ICs Luna, 275 
il. . Janus, 277 
I 2.—-— Attoras 278 
13-——  funo, 279 
ife—_——Tss, 281 
I 5. Neptiine, 282 
16. Nemieſts; 284 
I To P an, 283 5 
i8.—— Plito, . 289 
19. — — The Parce, 288 
20, Minerud, 289 
ow Filcan, 290 
22, Baccbas, vid. 
23. —— Fortune, ÞÞ 293 
24 Virtue, Truth, Peace, 


Honour, Fame, Opinion, 296 
28. Night, Sleep, Silence, 
Pleaſure, and Fear, 298 
26. — Philoſophers , Lawgl- 
vers, Emperours, Kings and 
ueens, - 300 

ha The Sibyls 302 
28. — Arts, Virtues, Paſſions, 
and minor Gods, 304 


without any thing of paint ; 
328 

32. Coſmetics which remedy the 
vices of the skin, 333 
39. Making ſweet Breath, 337 
40. Beaurtitying the Hair, 3409 
41: Pexfuming in general, 342 
42, The matrer of perfumes, 2b. 


43. Ol of Ber, 343 
44. Sweet Warers, _ 343 
43. Of perfuming Oils, 347 
46, _— Eſſences, 349 
47. — Unguents, 3st 
48. --- Powders, 35% 
4 9» Balſams, 3's 
50s —=——— I Yor, 355 
$1. ———Pomanders for Braceletss 

; 358 
«2. — Waſh-Balls, 359 
5$3* —_ Soaps, 365 


$4 Of burk.ing per'umes, . 362 
s83. Animal & mid&eral petf. 363 
56. Adukeration of perf. 364 
$7. Perfuming of Cloth, Skins , 
Gloves, | "266 
$8. Making all forts of Ink, 367 
$9,——Sealing Wax, : 369 
60. — Artificial Pearls, 370 
61. Alchymy in g-neral, 375 
62, Saturn or Lead, _ 377 
63+ Jupiter or Tin, 378 
64+ Mars ot Iron, 3389 
6 go Sol or Gold, #0; 
65, Yenus or Copper, 381 
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£7. Mercuryor Quickſily, 383 
.63. Luna or Silver, 384 
69. The ſecret Hermetick my- 


ſtery , or great Philoſophick 


work, ibid. 
70. Ot Chtromancy, and firſt of 
the .Line of Life. 339 


71. Epatick or natural line, 390 
72. Cepbalica or head-line, 392 
73- Of the menſual line or line 
of Fortune, 39 
74 FReſirifta or Canda Dra- 
cons, 
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75. — Saturnia or line of S;. 
turn, 355 
76, —— Mount of 7upiter, 357 
17.——Cave of Mars and Viz 
Marti, 353 
78. Mount of Sol and 7:4 
Solis, 399 
79, -- Mount of Venusand Cir- 
galum Venerss, 400 
80,_— Mount of Mercury, 4o1 


3 81.-—Mons Lune & Via latt. 402 


82.— Menſa or Table, goz 
83. _—— Thumb & Fingers, 404 
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Aves and Arches 5:44 
Anchle bones 23 


Antique &+ diapering 324331 59 
Aftive part of Perſpedizve 39 


Altitude | 40443 
Aqua-forrtis to make - 60 
Aqua-fortis to uſe - 66.71 
Arabich gum © © 74 
Armoniach gum 75 
Arſenicum . "7 
Auripigment | ibid, 
* Aſb-color | 31.147 
Aire col. 83105.151.186.214. 
Argentum Muſtcum: 87 
Aurum Muſicum 88 
. Armoniach Gold tbid. 
Armor > .; 
Amethyſt color 104 
Apples to lin 126 
Apes to limn- I3! 
— Aſſes to limn | ibid. 
Adder to limy | 132 
tum water to make 464 


Amzl what 187.213 
Arſnich white to wo 188- 
Artificial Amethyſt, Facynth 210 
Artificaal Chryſolite , Topaz, C0- 


ral, Emerald © 210 
Amber artificial 212,213 
Amber to ſoften 212 
Azure to make 214 
Arjthmetich its uſe 2514304 
Analogy its uſe 254 
Aftion and Paſſion -"267 
Aſtarre who 264 
Apollo to depidt 269 
Aurora to depift 278.318 
Aolus to depitt 284 


Aratus, Ariſtole to depzs#F goo 
Alexander the Great, Aneas3o 


Aſtronomy 304 
" Audacity, Aſtrea 30s 


Arnus, 314 Achelous 315 
Auſter to dep 320 
April, Auguſt to depitÞ 32I 


Art of Perſuming 34r 


Adeps Roſfarum 348 
4 | Animal 
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Anima! and mineral Perf. 
Antimonial Perſumes 
Adulteration of Mush , Civet & 
Ambergris 
Artificial Pearls 
Alchymy in general 
Ambergris Eſſ m 


Brows 

Body to draw 
Belly 

Bodles to ſhade 


Beaſts to draw 23 Birds 


Baſe 
Burniſhing Iron 


_ Bruſh 
Blacks 76.142-149.162.188 
Blues 76.83-84,85-105.142-149 

163.158,16$,170-I85.225. 
Browns 77-143-169 


Bole armonjack 
Blue bice 
Bay color 


Byrnijht Gold and Sitver 
' Banks to color 


Boughs to limn 
Brick-wall to lzmn 
Braſs to limn 
Beaſts, bears to limn 


Blue Velvet 146 Sattin 


Buff to paint 


4 
Banqueting Rooms and bedchamber 


Brax2l 

Buildings 
Blackneſs to deſtroy 
Buchthoyn berrzes 


© . Butter of antimony 
- Balſamum Saturn! 


Braſs to varni,h 
Braſs to make *' 
Braſs to tinge 
Braſs to whiten 
Braſs to cleanſe 
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3 Bruſhes 22s 
Braſs togild. 215,282 
Books to gild 216 
Blots to take ont 217 
Bones to dye 222,223 
Bones to ſoſten 223 
Briſt/es to dye tb1d, 
Blue dye 2260227 
Black dye 227 
Bacchus to depif 230 
Boreas to depitt 320 
Burnings and Scaldings 325 
Breath to ſweet(n 337 
Balaneſs 240 
Black wax 370 
Balſams perfumed 355 
Balſamum moſchatiun 121d, 
Bracelets perfumed 

ye EC 
Cromatice I 

8 Crions or Paſiils to mahe $102 

Charcpals 2.34. 

Compaſſes 3 Civele 4 44 
Cone © 5s Cylinder 1». 
Copies to reduce 6 
Circumferent Stroaks 14 

' Croſs in mabing a Facet 15 
Circnlar Bodies © 4 
Catoptrichs 38.45 
Center to find EY 9. 
8 Colouring A", os 
Chiromantich Demonſtration 46 
CuÞion | $62 
Copies of Letters 57 
Colors for Limning "27s 
Ceruſe 77 
Crimſon bright 81 Crim, ſad 1h, 
Crimſon Lahbe » © 82 

_ Colors for Drapery 34.17 

Crimſon-Garments 84-0, 
Carnation 64.263 
Cloth of Gold 84 
Changeable Silh- 8 
China Dz#ſhes 2 
Dd 3 C0 
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Colors to prepare 89.143,144 Coſmetich of Talb 326,328 


Colors to temper 90.143-169 Coſmetich of Pearl 331 Ea 
Calors to calcine - Goes 143 Chaps 7n the sbin 335 AF 
Collens earth 103 Cloth,Coffers to perfume 367 El 
Cherry-ſtone black ibid. Chiromancy 389 Ef 
Cofors to make ibid. Cephalick Line 392 B> 
Colors dead 107 Cyprian powder 353 - 
Clouds to limn 11s Caſtles 116 Charadters good and evis 406 E 
| Cottages 118 Childrex 113.119 Cauda Dracomis * 395 - 
: Childrens Hair 121 Cavea Martis 398 : 
Chambers 12T Copper 123 D NY 
Clovejuliflow. 124 Cornflouuw 125 Drawing what T ; 
Cucumers,Cabbage 128,126 Doeſling what 13 | 

Cherrjes 126 Coney 131 Drapery 27497 

Cat 131 Crocodile 132 Diapering and Antique 32, 33 

Colours to keep from shinning 142 Dranght of a Pifture 34 

F: Calqurs ſor a {54 complexion 144 Derect Radiations 38 

FF, , Colors uſed intothe Church thid. Dioptricks 38-45 

j Complexion brown, black 14s Diſtance in Perſpeiive 41 

* Clath to paint "© 148 D#:1gondls | 42 

Colowss for Landsbip Is1-171 Diſcolor. of Plates to remove, 68 

Choice of copies or patterns 157 Deep purple © $0 

Cochenel ' 166.180,181 Defetts of colors # 90 

Calors of Stones 169 Drapery to limn 97 

Caral © 184 Diamonds to limn G8 

Capper or Tin to varnih 174 Dead colqurs to mabe 107 

' Capper. to blanch 185.188 Degrees of coloring I13 

Crocus Martis what 187 Dead children 120 

Copper to tznge, whiten 193 Dead men and women tbid. 

Erucibles | 203 Derilstolimn thid. 

Caſting, the manner of it 205 Damashþ Roſe to limn 124 

Cryſtal to melt 207 Duchtolimn 128 Dogs 131 

Chalcedon to mabe 210 Dining Room 160 

Earbuncle tq connterſeit ibid. Dzamond to counterfeit 209 

Etoth ta dye | 226 Dyingin grain \ 228 

Crimſoy dye 228 . Diſpoſition of things in right ordyy 

Chronos what ads 2. 260 

Court of Mars 268 Diana to depift 275 

Chariot of Diana 275 Diogenes, Democrates goa 

jets S 282. 305. Charon 289 David, Dido "2a 

Coartty 3oq Concord 304. 309 Demogorgon 307 


Confidence 504 Cupid 30 ; . . 

- = s Deſtiny 310 Diſſemulation 312 
EaJumnia : | 312. Danubius 315 Dryades 317 
Elo to dip. 318 Callioge 319 TART Ear 
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"mp 
Far to form 17 
Extreme parts to draw 183 
Envy to expreſs 25 
Engraving $1.55457 
Etching $9.64 
Emeralds to limn c8 
Emerald color 104,105 
Eagle to limn 128 
Elephant to limn 130 

Eaſel 140 
Enamel to make 187.213 
Eſtimation of Painting and Pain- 

:- . BOYS 245, 247 
Exquiſiteneſs of colouring 258 
Eyes their power 2 58 
Epicurus to depict ' Ze 
Euclid to depict 1b1d, 
Elizabeth Q. of England gol 
Empedocles, Eraſmus 302 
Eternity 305,306 Envy 3os 
Echo 306 Equality 309 
Euterpe 318 Erato 319 
Eurus 2320 
Epatick Line - 390 
Feathers 2 
Face of man to draw 5 
Feet to ſhade 23 
Fear to expreſs 25 
Foreſhortning 26 
Flowers to draw 29 
Frame and Trough 62 
Finiſhing the Etching worþ 68. 

71 

Flame color Br 
Fire color 86.151 

- Feathers to color 86 
Fazr complexion Io6 
Flowers to lzmn I24 
Fruits 126 
Fowls 128 Falcon 129 
Fiſhes ' 133 Frog bid 
Face to paint ' I52 
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Freſco 161 
Flory blue 167 
Fl?h color 169 
Flask and Furnace 203 
Feathers to dye 223 


Fatries and Fauns to depict 286 


Fortune to depict 293-309 
Fame 297+319 
Fear 299 Fatth 304 
Felicity 305.312 
Flora * 3<6 Fate 309 
Fruit fulneſs '312 
Febrzary to depi 320 
Face to cleanſe & beautifle 325 
Fucus white 1bid. 
Fucus of Pearl 325 
Fucus of a Bulls Gall tid, 
Fucus red 326,327 
Freckles 333 
Fingers 0) 
G 404 
Glaſs PerſpeFive 41,42 
Graving and its Inſirums $1.55 
Gravers : $1.53. 
Graver to hold __ $4 
Gums for limning 73474 
Gold and Silver liquid 73.86 
Greens 76.32,83,84,85-105, 
142.149.163-167,168,169, 
170.185, 
Green Bzce 78 
Glaſs Grey 80 
Grey 31 
Green light 1bid. 
Gold burniſhed 87 
Gold to diaper on 88 
Gold Armoniach Ibid. 
Glair of Eggs to make | 37 
Ground colours what *$9.143 
Grinding Stone _— 
Gold Armor TREES -- 
Gene al Obſervations fn es } 
" +: 
Grey Hair to limn 12L 
Ddg Golf 
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| : «aHitls tolimn 


Gold to limn 123.150 
Grapes to limn 127 
Griffon 129 Goo? 128 
Grinding-Stout to cleanſe 142 
Green Velvet 146 Sattin 147 


Garments topaint 149,1500170 
Gallerges 160 
Glaſs to paint 163.187 
Gambogia © 166 
Gold to varniſh 174 
Green tinfFure 187 
Glaſs to tinge 187,188 
Gold to color and ſoften | 150 
Gold Tree of the Philoſophers , 


200 
Glaſs and precious Stoms 207 
Glaſſes —_ fo cement Ibjd. 


Glaſs to make green 208 

. Gilding the way 2g 
Glals to gild © 215.221 
Golden Letters to write =19 
Green aye | p 227,228 

. Geometry, 3tz uſe . 251-304 

; opal to depitt 283 

. Galatea to depitt 283-317 
Guſiavus Adolphys 302 
German Emperors Ibid. 
Government 304 
Graces ta dep fÞ 305 
Ganges to depit} 31g 
Gloves toperſume 365 
| ." Green. Ink to make . 368 
+,  Grenwax 370 
Gold or 8al _. 380 

ws H | 

\ Human Proportion 26 
KRortzon go Height 40 
 Horijzonta{ Tune 41 
 Hogſes © 45 
Hard vaernih to yake $0.63 
Hedera gum 74 

-- Heir color 85.149 
Hair IO9.121 

Il Jol 7 I 
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Hogs to limp 130 
Hart, Hind, Hare to limn 13! 
Horjes to lumn * 131,132 
Haiy-colwed Velvet 146 
Ia2r-ccoured Sattin 148 
Hall I59 
Highways 171 
Haves foot 204 
Horns to aye 222,223 
Horns to ſoſten 223,224 
Horns to caſt 224 
Houſe of Mars | 268 
Honour 297-305 
Heraclitus to depitt 300 
Hope 304-311 Hymn 305 
Hands to beaut ifee 336,337 
Haty to beautifie - $40 
Hermetich Myſtery Z*4 
Head-L.ine > 392 
Hatr Powder 355 
| I 
Inſtruments of Drawing 2 
Imitation of the Life 10.14 
Imit. of Draughts 12.14. 56.138 
Inſefts to draw _— 
Ithzographis 39 
Jupiter's ſignification 47 
Indico 75168 
Inſtruments of Limnivg 73-91 
Indian Lake $2.103-170 
very black Io03 


Infants to colay 113.119 


Imagination bow flrengthined 138 
Iron colar I;0 
Indian Varniſh 176 
Iron to varniſh I74 
Iron to tinge 194-196 
Iron to whiten 19s taſoſten hs 
Iron to beep from ruſting I95 
Iron to harden 196 to ſolder 1b. 
Inſtruments of Caſting 2c0 
Iron to gild 215,216,217 
Ink green to make "219,220 
 Inkbllu 220 
I: ory 


Tvory to whiten 224 
Idras their uſe 232,233 
Inventors of Painting who 234 
2364237 
upiter to depict 265 
anus 277 Juno 279 
Fuſtice and Imocence 93o4e311 
Foy, Jol.ity, Impudence 305 
Injuria 312 Indus 314 
Iris 317 January $20 
June, ul 321 
uice of Macaleb 36T 
Ink to make 367 
Jupiter or Tin 378 
Jron or Mars 380 
| K 
Knuckles 22 Rye 23 
Knives to engrave with to: 
Kali of what »ſe 209 
L 
Light to chooje -.9.94 
Life to imitate 10 
Landships 12.30«44-65.98. 
| I11.138.151.159 
Love to expreſs 25 
Line $7«{1 


Linea Jovialis , Saturnialis , 
Solaris, Mercurialts, Lunar1s, 
Stellara 

Luna her pgnification 

Limrirg and its maferials 73 

Liquid go'd and jilver 7386165 


Lake gui 74 
Lam-biark 77 
Lirmos b/ue 80.167.182 
Light green 81.151 
T.ead coor 81 
Labe coloy pure thid. 
Lake Crinijon 82.103.170 

_ Tight blue 8g 
' Leaves of Trees 86 
92.J11 
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Lanashtp to limn 1 c8.111 
Light and ſhadow 100 
Leopard to limn I31 
Leather to paint 148 
Lands&i) to paint I; 
Life and motion I 56.257 
Logwood 165.182 


Lapis Lazuli to imitate 178 
Lignum Nephriticum 199.182 


Liquor to make colorleſs 183 
Leather to varniſh I75 
Leather to color yellow Ion 


Lead to tinge and purge 107.1 
Lznen to gild mm Ys 


304 - 


« o 21 7 
Light its nature and quality 2 33 
Luna fo depi& . 275 
Law 
Love 
Larghter Tory 
Liberty lbid. 
Lzquor of Talk 328 
Lac Virginis to make 330 ' 
Lard mwkified 363 
Linen to perfume 367 
Lead | 377 
Luna or Silver 384 
Line of Life 389 

M 
M-zed forms 6.28 
Muſcles to draw 9.10 
Maſter to chooſe 10 
Mag1itude + 37 
Menſa 47 
Mars hs fignification 48 
Kercury his renification ibid. 
Ma,::cot 19 
Murry 80.83.104 
Manner of ſitting 94 
Miniture t1d. 
Minium 77.102 
Mount nzns to limn 117 
Mat ble Piilars 122 
Metals tolimn I23 


Matighid 


Marigola to Bmn - 125 
Melons to limn ibid, 
_Mulberries to limn 127 
MB 130 Monkey I31 
Maager 166 
Mizang of colors 169 
Marble to Frog 1 77 
Mer uolzmate 4 
piercing Vitz #bid. 
Mineral colors 184213,214 
Mimmnium rs , 187 
Metals to make toug ” 199 
Metals to tinge like Gold iba. 
Metals to melt 202 
Materials of Caſting Tbid. 
Medal or form 203 
Metals to gild 215-218,221 
Maximus bzs end 235 
Magnificence of works 253 
Mars to depict 267 
Mercury 273 
Minerva 289 
Moſes 300,3o1 
Mahomert | 302 
Modeſty | 304 
Mercy 311 
Muſes to dapzen 318 
Melpomene zbid, 
Months to depift 320 
March, May 321 
Morphew to take away 329 
Mer curial Coſmet ich 329,330 
Matter of Perfumes 340 
alk] Macalteb 361 
neral Perfumes 363 
Mars or Iron 380 
Mercury or Quickfiluey 383. 
Mush its Eſſence 350 
Muſcadines to mabe 357 
Menſa or Table 403 
Mons Lunz 402 
Mons Sol1s 399 
Mount of Venus 400 
Mount of Mercury 401 
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N 
Noſe 16.110 
Naked body to ſhade 22 
Needle to etch with 61,64 * 
Needles to whet 61 
Naked bodies tolim, 114419 
Night Shy IST 
Natures help in Painting ® 241 
Nymphs of Diana 296,257.318 
Neptune to depict 282.284 
Nemeſis 284 
Ntgbt 298 
Numa Pompilius zol 
Natxral affeftioz 305 
Nilus 313 
Niger 316 
Nymphs 161d, 
Napzz 1b1d, 
Naiades 317 
November 322 
Natural Line 350 
Oo 

Oval 4:44 
Out Schetches , 
Optuce 3738 
Objett 37+42 
Orthographia 39 
Ozle-ſtone $2 
Oy! prepared 60 
Orpiment 78 
Orchal 80 
Oker de luce 79 
Orient Violet 4 
Oker - 102 
Obſervations of Eznining 1065 
Old bodies to limn 114-119,120 
Owl to limn 129 
Oxen to lzmn I3L 
Orange color 148.150-167 
Old painting to cleanſe 154 
Ol of Tartar 180.330 
Oil of Flints or Sand 20 
Oak-Plates 1204 
Oil of Turpentine  1bid. 
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Original of theſe Arts 


The Table; 


231 Pink yellow 79.102 
Optichs their uſe 251 Purple deep 80.82,33 
Ops to deprft 281 Pare lake coloy 31 
Oceanus to depzit 284 Purple garments 84.149 
Opinzon to depict 289.395 Popnjay green 85 
ORober to depitt 321 Purple light 1bid, 
Oil of Camphir to mabe 232g Peach color ibid 
Ointment Coſmetich © 331 Preparation of colors 389 
O21 of Ben 343 Pencils to waſh 91.142 
Oils of Infuſion 347 Preparations for limning 92 
Oleum Imperiale ibid. Prattice of {zmning 94 
Ozl of Cinamon 348 Pearls to limn 98.150 
O11 of Roſes 347 Pitures to preſerve 99 
041 of Calamus Aromatic. 349 Pink 102 
031 of Rhodium ibid, Pears to lim 126 
01 of Indian Spicknard ibid, Plums and peaches to limn 129 
Oil of Benjamin ibid, Pheaſant to limn 129 
Ol | ings compound tbid. Painting zn general 137 
Orrice Powder 353 Þrim ea Cloth Ibid. 
Pallet 1hid. 
P Purple Velvet and Sattin 147 
Polygraphice what 1.2 Painting to cleanſe 154 
PiRura 13 Pifure in general 155 
Pencils 3-91. 141.165 Pzdtures to place or diſpoſe 159 
Proportion 2.254 Porch tbid. 
Paſſion 2 Painting of walls 16K 
Pens Painting of glaſs 163 
Paſtils to make 3.102 Printers black 65 
Precepts of Drawing 4 Privet berries I8r 
Polygon s Paintings to varniſh 173 
Piftures to reduce 6 Paper to varniſh 174 
Plafter-work 7.9 Putty what 186 
Particular Obſervat. in Drawing Purple to aye 188 
| n Philoſophers Trees 200,20F 
Pattern to place 9.11,12 Pip? toblow with 20 
Paps of a man 22 Pleagits of wool Ibid. 
Paſſions to expreſs 25.156.158 Pearls artzficzal 210 
Pitture to extend or contract 36 Proportions of mineral Colors 
Perſpeftive 37 213 
Praftice of perſpefiivce . 43 Paper to marble 219 
. Plates to paliſh $3.59 Purple dye 226-228 
Plates to cleanſe $6.58 Painting whence 233. 
Prepared Oil 60 Paſſions their uſe 23g 


Pre 
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Progreſs of painting 239 


Perfeftjon of painting 2.50 
Pamphilus hs opinion 251 
Proportion its k 254 


Perſetion of Painting what 261 


Peace to depift 297-309-304 
Phobus f on | oy 
Poppy its ſagnafication ' 281 
Panto depift 28g 
Pan bis ſcgnification 286 
Pluto to depict 287 


Parce - 2883 Pallas 289 


Pleaſare 2599 Pythagor. 302 
Pleaſurg. 30s Paſtime bid. 
Proſerpin. 306 Providence 309 
Pzety 2gIL Penitence 312 
Po or Padus to depict. 315 
Polyhymnia to depift 319 
Pimples 333 
Perfuming Oils 347 
Perfumed Lights 362 
Perfume of Paracelſus 363 
Prantivg Ink 359 
Philoſophickh work 334 
Perſuming Eſſences 349 
Pomatum compound 352 
- Perſuming powders 1bid; 


Pomanders for Bracelets 358 


DI Q- 
NQuick-falver to harden 189 
Nuich-ſilver to tinge 1293190 
Nyich-ſilver to fix - 189 
Auck-ſilver or Mercury 383 

R 

Rules 4 
Ribs | 22 
' Radtations what 37,38 
Raazations reflefted 38 
Koul to poliſh with «84.56.68 


Reds 76.82.105.142.149.16 
Red Lead Y 68. 


Roſet 78 


The Table: 


Rauſſet Sattin 


% 
Ruſſet to ſhadow ibid, 
Ruvzes to limn 08.151 
Ruby color I04,10g 
Runs to limn 16 
Rocks 122.171 


Roſes 124 Radiſhes I25 
Red Veluet 146 Sattin 147 


Red Shy | | I;1 
Red warniſh to make 17s 
Red Tintture 18; 
Ruvy artifictal 210 
Red aye 226,228 
R uſſi et dye 226 
Reght ordering of things 260 
Roman Emprrors 302 
Religion 304 
Rivers to depilt 313 
Redneſs | 332 
Red Ink to make 268 
Red Tablets perfumed 355 
Reftrifia 395 
S 

Square 4 
Shadowing 13,14.22,23445 

100.169 


Shin-bones 23 
Surfaces to ſhade 1bid. 


Shades of Silk and fine Linen 28 
Sun to draw 30 
Superficies and Solids 37 
Scenographia 39,40 
Subjef? to be ſeen 40 
Secfion 41 
Saturn's ſcggnification 47 
Sol his ſignification 48 
Silver and Gold liqu. 73-86.184 
Spaniſh white to make 16,77 
Sinaper Lake 77-103 
Spaniſh brown q3.102.169 
Sap-green 73.170.181 
Saffron 79.167 
S malt. 30.1 68 


A Saffron 


Saffron color 81 
Scarlet color 81.84-149 
Sad Crimſon 81 
Silver burniſhed 87 
Size for burniſhed Gold 88 
'5:lver to diaper on ibid. 
Sattin black 84.147 
Sattin white 85.1 BY 
Sattin rufſet ibid, 
Silk changeable $5.170 
Shy color 85.172 
Straw color 85.119 
Steeped colors 89 
Shadows for colors OI 
Shells for colors 92 
Sitting to lamn 94 
Sapphyrs to limn $8 
uf color 104,105 
Silver black 104 
Swarthy complexion 106 
Shy to limn 11.172 
Satyrs 120 
Sandy grounds 122 
Silver 123.150 
Strawberries 127 
Swan 128 Stork 129 
Sheep 130 Serpents 132 
Streiuing Frame 140 
Stay or Moll-ſtick 141 
Size T41.164.172 
Significations of colors 143 
Swarthy complexion 145 
Sattins to color 147 
Sea-green Velvet 146 
Stair-caſe 159 
Summer- houſes 160 
Syrup of Violets 180.182 
Syrup of Clove-gflliflowers 181 
Spirit of Salt 182 
Sublimate 184 
Silver to varniſh 174 
Stone to varniſh tbid. 
Sulphur of Vitriol _ 185 
Spirit of Sulphur 1bid, 


The Table. 


Sublimat diſſolved 136 
Silver to ſoften 190 
Silver to tinge 191,192 
Sal Ellebret to make 191 
Szlver to calcint 1bid. 
Silver toblanch 192 


Szlver to counterſeit 196,197,199 
Steel to harden and ſoſten hs 96 


Szlver to ſolder 200 
Solder to make 1bid. 
Silver Tree of the Philoſ. 1bid; 
Steel Tree of the Philo. 20T 
Sand to caſt with 203 
Shrew 1bid. 
Salts for counterfeit Gums 209 
Sapphyr artificial 212 
Silver to gild 215,216 
Silk to gild 217 
Steel ,Stone to gild 218 
Silvers Letters to make 219 
Skins to dye 220,22T 
Skins to gild 221 
Spots to take out 227. 
Steps of perfeftion what 250 
Saturn depifted 263 
Sol to depatt 269 
Satyrs and Sylvans 286 
Siſters to depidt 288 
Staphilis 292 
Sleep 298 Silence 299 
Socrates 300 
Sabyls 202 
Soul 305 
Safety 30s Security 312 
Sphynx what 313 
September to depztt 32L 
Skin to paint 322.325 
Spaniſh #001 327,328, 
Skin to make ſoft and ſmooth 328 
Skins to perfume 365 
Sealing Wax 36g 
Saturn or Leag 377 
Sol or Gold 380 
Silver or Luna | 384 


Scurf to tabhe away 329.334 
Sun-burnings 333 
Stinking breath 337 
Sweet waters 345 
Soap of Naples EE (-} 
Soap musbed 360,361 
Smoking Perſumes 362 
| T 

Triangle : s 
Touches which give life 16 
Table of the hand 47 
Trough and Frame 62 
Tarnſole 191.163 
Tees to color $6.118.151 
Tables for limning 92.111 
Terra Lemnia 103 
Topaz color © 0g 
Towns to lamn 116 
Thatcbt Cottages to limn I19 
Tin to limn 123 
Tulip _© I24 
Turneps i2s 
Turkey 128 
Tawny complexion 145 
Tawny Velvet | 146 
Tafſeties to paint 148 
Tortozſe-Shell to imitate 177, 

178 
Tinto varniſh 174 
Nnfturered 125 
Ts to harden | 198 
Trough 202 
Tripoli . 203 
Tongs 204 
Topaz artificial | 211 
Tn to gild 218 
Truth to _ | 297 
Tellus to depift 231.305 
Thetis 284 
Triton 30g 
"Time to depitÞ 307 
Tibur 313 
Tigris | 314 


The Table. 


Thamefis ibid, 
Thalia 318 
Terpfichore 319 
Trunks to perfume 367 
7in or Jupiter 378 
Tablets perfumed 356 
Table oehe Hand 403 
Thumb and Fingers 404 
V 
Uncertain Forms 6.28 
Viſual point 40,41 
Viſual rays 42 
Venus her fgnification 48 
Varniſh for Etching 60 
Varniſh hard to uſe 63 
tſe of the Aqua forts 66.71 
tiſe of the ſoft varniſh ' 69 
tſe of the Gums 74 
Vermilion 17-81 
Verdegris 98.104-166 
Verditure 78 
umber 72.102 
ultramarine 79.log 
Violet color 81.82.84 
Velvet black 84-146 
Various degrees of coloring 113 
Virgins to lumn - I14 
unicorn to limn I30 
Velvets to coloy | 145 
Varnzjh common I 54 
Varnſhes to wr 173 
univerſal Varniſ I75S 
Varniſh Tadian 176 
Varaiſhing ' tbid. 
Vegetable colors 179 
Vellom to Varniſh 174 
Volatil Spirit of Sulplin 185 
Vermilion what 187 
Uſe of Painting 2443245 
Venus to depiit 272 
Vulcan to depitt ago 
Virtue to depiti 296.310 
Unanimity 304 


Uranid 


Urania 3059319 
Veſta 305 
Viftory 309 
Venus 07 Copper . + 3831 
unguents perfumed ET3 
Ungentum pomatum tbid. 
Unguentum moſchatum —352 
Via Martis 398 
Via Laftea 402 
Via Solis 399 
2 2 
waſhing 13,14 
whole body to draw 19 
way of Engraving 58 
waod to engrave 67 
wood to white 68 
way of Etching 64-70 
work of Etching to finiſh 68.71 
white colors 75.142-162.186 
white Lead 97.103 
white Sattin 85 
walnut color 86 
water to color 86.171 
waſhed colors what 89 
women to lamn 114-119 
womens Haz? I21 
Walls tolimn 1bid, 
walnuts +... IF 
Wolf 130 
Waters 133 
Whiting 145 
White Leather 149 
Wood to paint -15T 
Wood colors © ibid. 
Walls topaint 161 
W aſhing and its materials 164. 
172 
Wood to Varniſh 174,175 
White Precipitate 186 
Way of caſting 205 
White Enamel 213 
Wood to gild 217,218 
Wood to aye 222,223 


The Table: 


Waſhing whence 223 
Wiſdom 304 
Watchfulneſs ibid. 
Wit FO 305 
Winds to depitt 320 
White paint 325 
Wonderſul Coſmetich 329 
Waſh to whiten the shyn 332 
Warts and wrinkles 335 
Waters ſweet to make 345 
Writing Ink to make 367 
Wax to make 369 
W aſh-balls perfumed 359 
XR 
Renocrates. goo 
Xylobalſamum 343 
Rylo-aloes 362.355 
Y 
Tellows 96.142.162.168.185, 
. I85. 
_ Vllow color 82.105 
Nellow Garments 84.149 
Yellowiſh 35 
Young men to limn 120 
Tellow Velvet 46 
Tellow Sattin 147 
Tellow Leather 148 
Tellow Fuſiich berry 169.170 
Tellow Wax to whiten 179 
Tellow Varniſh | I75 
Tarn to dye 225 
Yellow to dye 226,229 
Yellow Tablets perfumed 357 
Z 
Zaffora to tinge glaſs with 168 
Zink to tinge Copper with ibid. 
Zeuxis his boldneſs 247 
Zeuſippus 300 
Zeno ibid. 
Zephyrus to dep: 320 
Zibet 343 
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| Folio. Hows Delighting In God. 
- Sport upon Sport. | 
Eylin's Colmography. Fowler's Free Diſcourſe. 
H Cauſin' s$ Holy Court. Buſby's Latin Grammer. 
Clark's Lives of the Fa- Nomenclatura, 


thers. . Poweſ's Concordance. 
—Marty rologie._ - Grew of Vegetables. 
Caſſandra, a Romance. Lucizs Florus in Engliſh, 
Stapletons Juvenal. william's Poems. 
Parthanifſa, A Romance com- New Academy, 
pleat. Acade my. 
| Bayfeila's Exercitationes Anato- 
: Quarto. mic to 
| Tokens for children, Compleat, 


- n Sport, Dire&ionsfor Study of the Law. 
7 Spores zanF of Gere. | Sparrow's Rationale upon the 
Phyraphaxe 5 Secrets. | | Common-prayei 
_ The Life and: "g 
Oavo. Y _ - Cromwel, theLare Uſl 


Beraldus, A Novel- A WQ Parts. 
Mary Magdalen sS_ Tears. Don-  Carloſs , an -*Mitories 
 FEwvdgoras, A Romance. . Novel. . | 

E.. © Pajous Law... Salmon' $ Synopſis Meditines 7 
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